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I --FACE 


Some explanation may be necessary for publication 
of an essay on the antiquity of the Vedas by one whose 
professional work lies in a different direction. About 
four years ago, as I was reading the Bimgavad Giti, it 
rbccurred to me that we might derive important conclu¬ 
sions from the statement of Krishna that “be was 
Margashirsha of the months,'* This led me to inquire into 
the primitive Vedic calendar, and the result of four years’ 
labour is now placed before the public. The essay 
was originally written for the Ninth Oriental Congress 
held in London last year. But it was found too large to 
be inserted in the proceedings wherein its summary 
alone is now included!. I have had therefore to publish 
it separately, and in doing so I have taken the opportu¬ 
nity of incorporating into it such additions, alterations 
and modifications, as were suggested by further thought 
and discussion. 

The chief result of my inquiry would be evident 
from the title of the essay. The high antiquity of the 
Egyptian civilization is now generally admitted. But 
scholars still hesitate to place the commencement of the 
Vedic civilisation earlier than 2400 B. C, I have en¬ 
deavoured to show* in the following pages that the tradi¬ 
tions recorded in the Rigveda unmistakably 1 point to a 
period n»i iaUr than 4000 B. C., when the vernal equi¬ 
nox was in Orion, or, in other words, when the Dog-star 
(or the Dog as we have it in the Rigveda} commenced 
the equinoctial year. Many* of the Vedic texts and 
legends quoted in support of this conclusion, have been 
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cited in this connection and abp rationally and mtelli- 
gently explained for the first time, thus throwing a con- 
stderablc light on the legends and rites in later Sanskrit 
worts. I have further tried to show how these legends are 
strikingly corroborated by the legends and traditions of 
Iran and Greece. Perhaps some of this corroborative 
evidence may not be regarded as sufliciantlv conclusive 
by rise If, but in that case I hope it will be borne in mind 
that my conclusions are not based merely upon mytho 
logical or philological coincidences, and 'if S0Il]e 0 ( these 
are disputable, they do not in any way shake the vali¬ 
dity of the conclusions based on the t^rtss texts 
and references scattered over the whole Vedic literature. 
I wanted to collect together all the facts that could 
possibly throw any light upon, or be shown to be con¬ 
nected with tbe question in issue, and if in no doin« I 
have mentioned some, that are not as convincing 
as the others, j am sure that they will at least be found 
interesting, and that even after omitting them there will 
be ample evidence to establish the main poirit< j havc> 
therefore, to request my critics not to he prejudiced by 
such facts, and to examine and weigh the whole evi¬ 
dence 1 hare adduced in support of’ my theory before 
they give their judgement upon it. 

I have tried to make the book a 5 little technical as 
possible; but 1 am afraid that those who are not ac- 
qnamted with the Hindu method of computing time 
may still find it somewhat (JilTicult to follow the' argu¬ 
ment in a few places, if m > conclusions come to be 
accepted and the second edition of the boob be called 
for, these defects may be removed by adding further 
explanations m such cases. At present I !m e only at- 
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tempted to give the mail) argument on the assump¬ 
tion that the reader is already familiar with the 
method. 1 may further remark that though I have 
used the astronomical method, yet a comparison with 
Bentley’s work will show that the present essay is more 
literary than astronomical in its character, In other 
words, it is the Sanskrit scholars who have first of all to 
decide if my interpretations of certain tests are correct, 
and when this judgment is once given it is not at all 
difficult to astronomically calculate the exact period of 
the traditions in the Rigveda* I do not mean to say that 
no knowledge of astronomy is necessary to discuss the 
subject, but on the whole it would be readily seen that 
the question is one more for Sanskrit scholars than for 
astronomers to decide. 

Some scholars may doubt the possibility of deriving 
so important and far-reaching conclusions from the data 
furnished by the hymns of the Rjgveda, and some may 
think that 1 am taking the antiquity of the Vedas too far 
hack. But fears like these are out of place in a historical 
or scientific inquiry, the sole object of which should be 
to search for and find out the truth, The method of 
investigation followed by me is the same as that adopted 
by Bant ley, Colebiooke and other wdlknown writers on 
the subject, and, in my opinion, the only question that 
Sanskrit scholars have now to decide, is whether I am 
or am not justified in carrying it a step further than my 
predecessors, independently of any modifications that 
may be thereby made necessary in the existing hypo¬ 
thesis on the subject, 

1 have omitted to mention in the essay that a few 
native scholars have tried to ascertain the date of the 
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MahAbhiirata, and the Ritmayana from certain positions 
of the sun, the moon and the planets given in those 
works. For instance,, the horoscope of Rama and Lhe 
positions of the planets at the time of the great civil 
war, as found in the Mahiibharata, are said to point to a 
period of 5000 or 6000 B. C. f and it is contended that 
the Vedas which preceded these works must be older 
still. Bentley relying an the same date has calculated 
961 B. C. as the exact date of Rama's birth. This will 
show how unsafe it is to act upon calculations based 
upon such loose state me nts. Sometimes the accounts in 
the PunVnns are themselves conflicting, but even where 
they are or can be made definite any conclusions based 
on them are not only doubtful, but well nigh useless for 
chronological purposes, for in the first instance they are 
open to the objection that these works may not have 
been written by eye-witnesses (the mention Rdskis in 
the Rimftyana directliy supporting such an assumption), 
and secondly, because it is still more diffiuclt to prove 
that we now possess these books in the form in which 
they were originally written. With regard to the positions 
of the planets at the time of the war given in the Maha- 
bh-lrata, the statements arc undoubtedly confused; but 
apart from it, I think that it is almost a gratuitous 
assumption to hold that all of them really give us the 
positions of the planets in the ecliptic and that such 
positions again refer to the fixed and the moveable 
Zodiacal portion of the Xakshatras, Perhaps the writers 
simply intend to mention all auspicious or inauspicious 
positions of the planets in such cases. 1 have therefore 
avoided all such debatable and doubtful points bv con¬ 
fining myself solely to the Vedic works,^about the 
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genuineness of which there can be do doubt and using 
the Puranic accounts only to corroborate the results 
deduced from the Vedic texts. According 'to this view 
the Mahiibharata war must be placed in the Krttika 
period, inasmuch as we are told that Bhishma was wait* 
ing for the turning of the sun from the winter solstice in 
the month of Jl;"igha. The poem, as we now have it, is 
evidently written a long time after this event. 

Lastly, I have to express my obligations to several 
friends for encouraging me to cany on the inquiry and 
helping me in one way or another to complete this essay* 
My special ^thanks are however due to Dr. Ritmkrishna 
Copal Bhandatkar, who kindly undertook to explain to 
me the views of German scholars in regard to certain 
passages from the Rigveda, and to Khan Bahadur Dr. 
Dastur H os hang Jamasp for the ready assistance lie gave 
in supplying information contained in the original Parsi 
sacred books. I am also greatly indebted to Prof. Max 
Muller for some valuable suggestions and critical 
comments on the etymological evidence contained in 
the essay, I am, however, alone responsible for all the 
views, suggestions, and statements made in the following 
pages, 

With these remarks 1 leave the book in the hands 
of critics, fully relying upon the saying of the poet*— 

11 The lineness or the darkness of gold is best tested 
in fire," It is not likely that my other engagements will 
| permit me to devote much time to this subject in 
future; and I shall consider myself well rewarded if the 
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present essay Joes in any way contribute to a fuller and 
unprejudiced discussion of the high antiquity of the 
Aryan civilisation, of which our sacred books are the 
oldest records in Lha world, 

B. G, TiLAK, 

Ptwna, October, rA'pj* 


\ 




S&A. ctc/Ati t YaA 

Born ; 1856. ] 


[ Died : 1920. 
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Publishers’ Note 


On the occasion of the birth centenary of Lok, B. 
G. Tilak, we have the proud privilege to offer to the 
discriminating reader this 3rd reprint of his famous 
research work into The Antiquity of the Vedas, Publish* 
ed by the Author in 1S93, it was reprinted in 1916 and 
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THE ORION 

OR 

Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas 

CHAPTER J 

INTRODUCTION 

Importance of ascertaining Mil- age ut the Veda*—LuipunttO 
method—Tt* defects—Asiioimmiciil methini—Its till tic ill tie* unduly 
magnified—Views of Enrojveaa and Num- -l holar' naniiiml. 

Thi Veda is lilts oldest of t ins hooks that we now 
possess, and it is generally admitted " that for a study of 
man, nr if you like, for a study of Aryan humanity, there 
ia nothing in the world equal in importance with it. * 
There is no other book which carries us so near the 
beginning of the Aryan civilization. it not the absolute 
beginning of all things, as maintained bv the Hindu 
theologians; ami the importance of asc attaining even 
approximate^' the age when the oldest of the > edic 
RisfuS, like the classical Valnitki, may have been inspired 
to unconsciously give utterance to a \ udic verse, cannot 
therefore be overrated. The birth of Gautama Buddha, 
the invasion of Alexander the Great, the inscriptions of 
AslioRa, List account of the Chinese travellers, and the 
♦India: »hat ii fcB*c1i usf p. n J The referenct* 
throiiftiuut ir* io ilie first edition of thin *mrfc 
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Overthrow of Buddhism and Jainism bv Blot La KumarMx 
and Shan karacli ary a, joined with several other Jess 
important events, have served to fix the chronology of the 
later periods of the ancient Indian History. But the 
earlier periods of the same still defy all attempts to 
ascertain their chronology; and the earliest of them all* 
so important to the * J true student of mankind, ' the period 
of the liigveda, is still the subject of vague and uncertain 
speculations. Can wo or can we not ascertain: the age of 
the ^ edits ‘t lhis is a question which has battled the 
ingenuity of many an ancient and a modern scholar* and 
though I have ventured to write on the subject I cannot 
claim to have finally solved this important problem in all 
its bearings. I only wish to place before the public the 
result of my researches in this direction and leave it to 
scholars to decide if it throws any additional light on the 
earliest periods of the Aryan civilization. 

But before I proceed to state my views, it may be 
useful to briefly examine the methods by which Oriental 
scholars have hitherto attempted to solve the question as 
to tlm age and character of the Vedas. Prof Max Muller 
divides the Vedic Literature into four periods— tlm 
Chhandas, Mantra, Brahmans, and Siitia; and as each 
period presupposes the preceding, while the last or tire 
Sutra period is prior, » if not to the origin, at least to the 
spreading and political ascendancy of Buddhism " in the 
fourth century before Christ, that learned scholar, by 
assigning two hundred years for each period arrives at 
about 1200 B. C., as ike latest date, at which we may 
suppose the Vedic hymns to have been composed.' 

* See Mu Muller'' ttt Ed. of Rig. V«l. JV„ Prcf. pp . v ", vii. 
Thii preface h jUo printed separate pamphlet iyidcr the title 
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This, for convenience, may lie called the literary or the 
linguistic method of ascertaining the age of the Veda*. 
A tittle consideration will, however, at once disclose the 
weak points in such arbitrary calculations. 1 here are 
different opinions as to 1 the division of the \cdic 
literature; some scholars holding that the Ch hand as and 
Mantra is one period, though a long one. I 3 ut granting 
that the Vedic literature admits of a ;four-fo!d division, 
tlats question of the duration'of each period* is still in¬ 
volved in tmeertainty-and considering the fact-'that each 
period might run into atul overlap the other to a certain 
exttsiit. it becomes extremely' difficult to assign even the 
minimum chronological limits to .the 'different periods. 
Hie method may, indeed, be used with advantage to 
show that the Vedas could not have been composed later 
titan a certain period; but it helps little In even approxi¬ 
mately fixing the -correct age of the Vedas. * l T rof. Max 
Muller himself admits' that ihe^limit of aoo years can 
be assigned to each period only Hinder the supposition 
that during the early periods of history the growth of the 
human mind was more luxuriant than in later times; 
while the late Dr. Haug, following the same method, 
fixed the very commencement of the Vedic literature 
between 2400—2000 B. C.‘ by assigning about 500 years 

to each period, on the analogy of similar period in the 

Chinese literature. It is, therefore, evident that tbs 
method of calculation, howsoever valuable it may be to 

" Ancient .Hindu Astronomy mil Chmnoiogv. In the second 
edition of the pigveda the prefaces in the first edition are reprint- 
ctl a., together at the beginning of the fourth Volume. 

* Pref. to Kig. Vol. IV., p. 'ii. 

t Intmilacrjoe [to the Afurem Urihmant. p, 43. Prof- 
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checking the results arrived at by other method*, is, 
when taken by itscll, most vague and uncertain. A 
further study of the different periods of the Vedic 
literature and its comparison with other ancient 
literatures, might hereafter help us to ascertain the 
duration of each period a little more accurate!v,' lii;t 1 
think wo cannot expect, this method alone, to be ever in 
a position to fix with any approach to certainty tile 
correct age of the Vedas. Prof. Max Mu Iter considers ;oo 
years to be the minimum duration of each period, while 
Dr. Hang and Prof. Wilson thought that a period of 500 
years was not too long for the purpose;! anti 1 believe 
there is hardly any inherent improbability if a third 
scholar proposes to extend the duration of each of these 
periods up to something like 1000 years. In the face of 
this uncertainty we must try to find out other means for 
ascertaining the correct ago of the Vedas. 

'ihe Vedas, the Brahma nas and the Sutras contain 
numerous allusions and references to astronomical facts, 
and it was believed that we might be able to ascertain 

IVlijuicy th>n!^ th.ii the liyium. may have been juh” a- c-iMy ur- 
,M ® bin'll, tu hiN ^jiiiiLrii (inmiiMr, p. ii!l. i or j 

summary the u pin ions of ililTi-renc Scholars on this poicl icr 
Katgs's Kijvedii iwnslitd by Arrowsmitb, p, 110, mut-jt. Tb# 
hiehest antiquity assigned is ^ac B. C. 

* la a paper Submitted to the Ninth Oriental Congress, Mr. 
Dhrova has recently examined the whole Vedic literature with a 
1 jew n» a, certain im chronology, and he arrives at the conclusion 
lhae (he duration assigned to the several pcrlixfs of the Vedic; 
literature by I'roh Mas Muller is too short, and that " without 
tualiiflc any guesse. at munbers of years or centuries" we should 
»l present he com ecu with arranging (he Vedic titeraturr 100,e 
what after the manner of the (..ec logic* t stt«* or periods. 

t See Ait. fir. Intr., p. +*; alto PreF, to Rig. VoK JV., p nil. 
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from them the age of the oldest literary relic of the 
Aryan race. But somehow or other the attempts of 
scholars to fix the age of tho \edasby vfhat may be 
called the astronomical method) have not yet met with 
the expected success. Unfortunately for us, all the 
Sanskrit astronomical words that we now possess, except 
perhaps the Vedanga Jyotisha, belong to the later period 
of Sanskrit literature, when the Greek influence ii 
perceptible in all its mathematical works. The different 
methods of astronomical calculations given in these 
works, tlie various eras that were established in India 
after ShSdivahana or Vikrama, the introduction of the 
liirhaspatya cycle, and the adoption of the Greek 
division of the Zodiac, make it extremely difficult to 
correctly interpret the astronomical references in the 
later works; while the confusion, caused by the supposed 
absence of any definite statement as to the character of 
the year and the cycle mentioned in the Vedic works, 
renders it a hard task to deduce a consistent theory out 
of the various but stray references to astronomical facts 
in the Vedic literature. Take for instance the question 
of the commencement of the year in the \ edit calendar 
There are grounds to hold that the ancient Anas 
commenced their year either with spring or with autumn, 
at the equinoxes or at the solstices;" while the later 
astronomical works and systems furnish us with facts 
which go to prove tiist the year, in the different parts of 
India, commenced with almost all the ^different months 
Of the year— K&rtika, Mid-gas hi rsh»,t AsbiUlha, Chaitra 
and Bhadrapitda. The discussion as to (lie number of 

* ,s« pjtfttf Chap. II- 

f Wbit"n*y h s Sfirra Siitdhaula *iv., ig. *. 
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the Xakshatra* and different opinions as to their origin: 
have further complicated the problem; while doubts 
have boon raised as to the capacity of the Brahma r-s it 
i jog O. C. to make observation!) of solstitial points with 
astronomical accuracy.* I shall have to examine here¬ 
after how far some of these objections are tenable. For 
the present it is sufficient to state that in consequence of 
such doubts-and objections, definite observations or 
allusions to astronomical events in the earliest works 
have been looked upon with suspicion by a good many 
Oriental scholars, while some have even condemned the 
astro no mica] method as inaccurate and conjectural, t Jt 
is, however, admitted that 11 if the astronomical date on 
which conclusions as to the age of the Veda have boon 
built implied all that they were represented to imply, 
thu earliest periods of Vedic poetry will Lave to bo 

rearrange d.+ 

It appears to mo that scholars have erred too much 
or the side of overcautious ness in condemning this 
method. 1 do not mean to say that there arc no 
difficulties; but sufficient care does not appear to have 
been taken to always keep in view the main point cf the 
inquiry, by separating it from the mass of irrelevant 
matter, with which, in some cases, it becomes unavoid¬ 
ably mixed up. Same of Bentley's specubticr.s for 
instance, are indeed ingenious ami suggestive-, but he 

• I'rel. m jjfg, Vol, IV., p. mil, l t U very dilljcult i» under 
»tind on what grounds this atttrtmn is made. Ancient Veen: 
birds bad no maiheruatical inttrumeqn, but wilt they could hi>r 
easily marked when day and night became equal in length. 

t Weber s History of Indian Literature, p i l( ntile. 

f Pre?- 10 K.i&. Vol„ IV p. ii*j, . 
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relies too much upon Puriinjc traditions, mere etymo* 
logical speculations and his own calculations based 
thereon, instead of trying to find out whether there is 
anything in the earlier works to corroborate or support 
these traditions. On the other hand, Prof. Weber's 
Essay, which, as a collection of astronomical allusions 
and references in the Vedlc literature, is extremely 
valuable, is taken up by the controversy as to the origin 
of the Nakshatras raised by M. Biol; and the same thing 
may be said of Prof. Whitney s contributions on the 
subject.' Various other questions, such as whether 
the Vedic cycle comprised five or six years, how 
and when the intercalary days or months were 
inserted to make the lunar correspond with the 
solar year, have also caused the attention of scholars 
to be diverted from the broad astronomical facts 
and observations to be found recorded in the Vedic 
literature; and as a consequence we find that while the 
questions as to the original number of the Xakshatrus 
and as to whether the Chinese borrowed them from the 
Hindus or vici versa, are so ably discussed, no systema¬ 
tic attempt has yet been made to trace hack the astro¬ 
nomical references in the later works to the Sanbitis, 
and to fully examine their bearing on the question of the 
ago and character of the Vedas. On the contrary, Prof. 
Weber asks us to reconcile ourselves to the fact iliat any 
such search will, as a general rule, be absolutely fruit¬ 
less It In the following pages 1 have endeavoured to 
shew that we need not be so much disappointed. In 

• See liis essay ot» the Hindu and Chinese systems of 
Asltrisms. 

f W(Wi History of lniH»n Literature, p. 7 ■ 
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nsy opinion there is ample evidence—direct and circum¬ 
stantial—in the earliest of the Satihitits, to fully establish 
the high antiquity assigned to the Indian literature on 
geographical and historical grounds.* I base my opinion 
mainly upon references to be found in the early Vedic 
works, the Sanhiliis and the Brahma nas, and especially 
in the earliest of these, the Rig vet t a. For though later 
works may sometimes give the same traditions rtud 
references, yet any inference which is based upon them 
is likely to be regarded with more or less suspicion, 
unless we can show something in the earliest works 
themselves to justify that inference. Where the Sanhitsas 
and the Brahmanas directly speak of the actual state of 
things in their tirue, there is, of course, no ground to dis¬ 
believe the same, but I think that even the traditions 
recorded in these works are more reliable than those in 
later works, for the simple reason that those traditions 
ar there found in their purest form. Later works may 
indeed be used to supply confirmatory evidence, where 
such is available; but our conclusions must in the main 
be based on the internal evidence supplied by the Vedic 
works alone. Several Indian astronomers have worked 
more or less on the lines here indicated, but their labours 
in this direction have not unfortunately received the 
attention they deserve. The late Krishna Shastri God* 
bole published his views nn the antiquity of the Vedas 
in the second and third Volumes of the Tfacsttfihist. t 


* k f * **«* tfwnndi i hat Prof.' Weber i,e! iev „ lt , a , [tll 
be«lining» t<\ iKr* Indian Literature "miv perhaps be traced 
back ever, ro the time wbeii the imln Aryan, still dwell togethej 
wit.i the Persi Aryans." Hist. Ind Lit,. p. 5 


Ai*u published at a .epatate paiDphiei, 
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a»d though he has failed to correctly interpret some 
astronomical allusions in the \edic ’works, yet there is 
much that is suggestive and valuable in his essay. The 
hte Prof. K. L. Chhatre also appears to have held similar 
views on the subject, but he has not published them, so 
far as I know, in a systematic form. My friend Mr. 
Shankar Biilkrisbna IJikshit, who has written a prize 
essay in Marathi on the history of Hindu Astronomy, 
and who has succeeded in correctly interpreting more 
verses in the Vudioga Jyotisha’ than any other scholar 
iias hitherto done, has also discussed this question in his 
essay, which I was allowed to read in MS, through his 
kindness. I am indebted to these scholars for some of 
the facts and arguments set forth in the following pages, 
and the present essay may, I think, be regarded as 
greatly developing, if not completing, the theory started 
by them, 

■ Mr. Hit shit would do well to publish »n English translation 
or it least the Chapter on Vedinga JyuiiJia sn hi* essay, He 
lus undoubtedly made * great advance over Weber and The fan t 
i:i rlij sorrect interpretation of rise treatise. 


CHAPTER II 

SACRIFICE alias THE YEAR 

Primitive calendar ®o-cvaI with the ueriMa] *yntm— 
PrajapaiL — Yijna« Stmjt-.m —Civil or Shvm Jay,— ssi»u anti 
iu Mar roontbi—Lurur mh! solar years—In tervnhry day* .md 
menlln ,rt Vedit times—Solar year tva* ahleri.il and hot 
tropic I—Old he-inmn^ ol the year and [he sacrifice —The 
' nhutin day—Vernal cquiti.ii and winter soIiticoUUttaraiMn* 
llatshiniyarta— Devayiir;i and ilirtyina—Their original meaxi- 

BHJislraririifiiyt's mistake about it* days of ihr Hevas-l tie 
two year lieg inning «««■ uibsequcnily utilised f« r diiterem pur¬ 
poses, 

It is necessary, in tin-' first place, to see whit 
contrivances were adopted liv the ancient Arvas for the 
measurement and division of time. The present Indian 
system lias been thus described by Professor Whitney hi 
his notes to the Siirya Siddhitnta f I, [3, notes 

in tire ordinary reckoning of time, these elements 
" are variously combined. Throughout Southern India (see 
\\<n?ens K<da riankaliu, Madras, 1835, p. etc.J, the 
"year anil month made usu of are the solar, and the day 
‘■the civil; the beginning of each month and year being 
"counted, m practice, from the sunrise nearest to the 
moment of their actual commencement. In all 
“Northern India the year is Juni-solar; the month is knar 
“and is divided into both lunar and civil days; the year 
“is composed of a variable number of months, either 
“twelve or thirteen, beginning always with the lunar 
"month, of which the commencement next precedes 
"the true commencement of the sidereal* year. Rut 
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“underneath this division, the division of the actual 
"sidereal yeai into twelve solar months is likewise 
“kept up, and to maintain the concurrence of the 
“ civil and lunar days, and the lunar and solar 
" months, is a process of great complexity, into the 
“details of which we need not enter here." 

But the complications here referred to are evident])' 
the growth of later times. The four wavs of reckoning 
time, the Siivaua, the Chindra, the Xaksimtra and the 
Saura, are not all referred to in the early works, and 
even in later days all these measures of time do not 
appear to have been fully and systematically utilised. 
There is, as I have said, before, no early work extant on 
Vedie calendar, except the small tract on Jyotisha, and 
our information about the oldest calendar must, there¬ 
fore, lie gathered either from stray references in the 
Vetlic works or from the early traditions or practices 
recorded in the old sacrificial literature of India. There 
are several sacrificial hymns in the Eigvedn, which sh: w 
licit lire sacrificial ceremonies must then have been 
considerably developed; and.as no sacrificial system 
could be developed without the knowledge of months, 
seasons, and the year, it will not be loo much to pre¬ 
sume that In Vedic times there must have existed a 
calendar to regulate the sacrifices. It is difficult to- 
determine the exact nature of this calendar, but a study 
of tlie sacrificial literature would show that the phases 
of the moon, the changes in the seasons, and the southern 
and northern courses of the sun were the principal land¬ 
marks in the measurement of time in these early days. 
What is still more interesting, however, is that the lead¬ 
ing feature* in the early sacrifices are the same as tho*e 
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in the year. The late Dr, Hang, in his introduction to 
the Aitareya Brahman a, has observed that ‘ r the satras. 
which lasted for one year, were nothing but-an imitation 
of the sun's yearly course. They were divided into 
two distinct parts, each consisting of six months of jo 
days each, In the midst of both was the Vi&tevdn, i. 
the equator or the central day, cutting the whole satra 
into two halves I his clearly shows tint the ancient 
Kishis prepared their calendar mainly for sacrificial 
purposes, and the performance of various sacrifices facili¬ 
tated, in its turn, the keeping up of the calendar. Offer¬ 
ings were made every morning and evening, on every 
new and full moon, and at the commencement of every 
season and ayatui.i When this course of sacrifices was 
thus completed, it was naturally found that the year 
also had mn its course, and the sacrifice and the year, 
therefore, seem to have early’ become synonymous 
terms. There are many passages in the IMhmanas ant! 
SanhitAs, where Samvatsara and Yajna are declared to 
ho convertible term?,* and no other theory has yet 
been suggested on which this n ay be accounted for, 1 
am. therefore, inclined to believe that the Vcdic Ribhis 
kept up their calendar by performing the corresponding 
round of sacrifices on the sacred fire that consta’fitly 
burnt in their houses, like the fire of the Farsi priest in 

* Ail, Hr. lotr.p p, 4^. 

t r ItopdJifijrana Sutni*,, >i. 4 -i 3 > which describes the ^uti- 
niio -- r-mutl o!^ sacrifice* at follows 

h i * ^3 u tt g^jr^r^fSpn d r; q|f- 

ai*p 

empire Manu fv + jj, 26, and YdjnaVatlEja i F 1 ‘ 

: Ait. Br. H. 17. whicti say, inrrwi sTWTm^itlT: 
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modem times. The numerous sacrificial details* which 
H'u Imd so fully described in the Brahmans, might be 
later innovations, but the main idea of the yearly 
sacrifice appears to be an oJd one. The etymology 
of the word rituij (tUa + yaj = season sacrifice j 
shows that even in the oldest days there existed 
a certain correspondence between the sacrifices and 
the seasons and what is true of the seasons is true of 
the year which according to one derivation of sarnvatsara 
(y«y = to dwell) is nothing but a period where seasons 
dwell, or a cycle of seasons/ The priests were not only 
tiie.sacrificers of the community, but were also Us time¬ 
keepers/ and these two functions they appear to have 
blended into one by assigning the commencement of the 
several sacrifices to the leading days of the year, 
on the natural ground that if the sacrifices 

were to be performed they must he performed 
on the principal days of the year/ Some scholars 

Abo Ail, Hr. ii\ jj; Shaiapatha Hr. sL t- i. t; J. 7. 1, 
In Tain, San. jj. 5. 7. y vii, 5. 7. 4 vc have T 

and i^ 4 m hi vif a, j o* 3 

* Of, Biuiiiu DlkshiM* Cam. on Amin ?, 4, so, Dr. Schrader 
in bfs Prehistoric Anihiuiries of the Aryan People* Fart rv ip Ch.:* 1. 
(p + Also makes a similar observation. He holds* on philologi¬ 
cal ground*, thjt Ihc tonkieptaejn of tlie ye;tf was already formed 
in ihe primeval period by combining inly one whole the concep¬ 
tion of winter and summer, which lie believe* to be the iwo 
primeval seasons. 

f * In Kome the care 0 1 the calendar was considered 9 
religiflu^ function, and ii had from earliest times been placed m. 
the hands of the pontiffs." Lewis's Historic*! Survey of ihe 
Astronomy of ihe Ancients, p* 34* 

J * r Plato states that the months and years are regulated n 
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have suggested that the yearly satra* might have been 
subsequently invented by the priests. But the hypothesis 
derives little support from the oldest records and 
traditions of all the sections of the Aryan race. Without 
i yearly satra regularly kept up a Vedic Rtshi could 
hardly have been able to ascertain and measure the 
course of time in the way he did. When better contri, 
vances were subsequently discovered the sacrifice might 
naturally become divested of their time-keeping function 
and the differentiation so caused might have ultimately 
led to an independent development of both the sacrifices 
and the calendar. It is to this stage that we must assign 
the introduction of the numerous details of the yearly 
sacrifice mentioned in later works; and thus understood! 
tilt idea of a sacrifice extending over the whole year 
may be safely supposed to have originated in the oldest 
days of Che history of the Aryan race.* In fact, it may 
he regarded as coeval with, if not antecedent to. the 
very beginning of the calendar itself. 

V\ e have now to examine the principal parts of 
the year, alias the sacrifice. The sdvana or the civil day 
appears to have been, as its etymology shows,t selected 
in such cases as tiie natural unit of time. 30 such 

vrder that the sacrifice* and festival* may ccrrespond witli the 
Mliurai seasons; and Cicero tv marks that the system of intercala¬ 
tion was introduced with this object." Lewis’s fiis. Astr. 
An-,, p. 1 g+ 

# Comparative Philology points ro iht same ^mrUisfon: 
Ci. Sanskrit ).:/, Zand, i.m. Greet It is well-known that the 

sacrificial system obtain amon-n the Greeks, the Romans and the 

Iranians* 

t S.XMIU i* derived from a to sacrifice, and means literally 2 
sacrificial day, « 
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days made a month and u such months or jGg 
sttvana days made a year." Comparative Philology P 
however, shews that the names for the month 
and the moon coincide P with occasional small 

difference3 of sullix,! m most of the Indo-Europncan 
Ianguage3 f and we may t he re fore conclude that in the 
primitive Aryan times the month was determined by the 
moon. Now a month of thirty civil or sdvana days 
cannot correspond with a lunar synodical month, and the 
Rrahmavadlns had therefore to omit a day in some of the 
months to secure the concurrence of the civil 
and the lunar months .t The year of 3G0 sdL-am? days 
was thus practically reduced to a lunar year at 354 civil 
days or 360 tifhis. But a further correction was 
necessary to adjust the lunar with the solar reckoning of 
time. The zodiac was not yet divided into twelve equal 
parts* and the solar month* as we now understand it* 
was unknown. The commencement of the cycle of 
seasons was, therefore* the only means to correct the 
calendarp and the ancient Ary as appeared to have early 
hit upon the device of the intercalary days or month for 
that purpose. There are many passages in the TaiUiriya 

* Ait. Hr. ii. 17: Taitt, ^a«. if, s, $* ft»■ iM- 4$. Prof. 
W liiiney ( Sur* Sid r ij.ft j oh nerve h, 44 The civil { 1 day 

Ehe natural day*_A month of 30 ;crrd a year of 3-10 days are 

supposed to feme tanned the has h of the earliesE Hindu Chroma* 
Jc, ST- an intercalary month being added 09Ce in fite jean. M 

t See Hr. Sch rad era's PreSistorfc Antiquities of i he Aryan 
PeopL-i, Part iv., Chap. vL Translation by Jerons. p. aofi. Also 
MJi Mo] let's Biographies of Words, lyj. 

+ ^ j mfS rrnrmH if$ran%r: 1 Taht 4 Sw. *ii. 

5. 7- i. p and Tandy a Hr. ¥+ 10. See 1H0 Kiia-MiJhjvi CJh.ip. on 
J/to£\ CaL KcW p. 63. 
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and Yijasanevi Santutas and also one in the Rigveda 
whuyein the intercalary month is mentioned* and though 
opinions may difler as to when and how it was inserted 
we may, for the purpose of our present inquiry» regard it 
as undisputed that in the eld Vedie days means were 
devised and adopted to secure the correspondence ^ jf 
the lunar with tho solar year, i'he occurrence -i the 
twelve hallowed nights amongst the leutons poii.ts to 
the same conclusion. i’hcy were in fact the supplemtn 
tary days ( 366-354 “ ^ ) required to balance the lu^it 
with the solar vear.—-a period when the Ribhus, or tic 
genii of the seasons, slackened their course and enjoy ct 
tho hospitality of the sun after toiling for a whole ye;.r 
f Rig. i. 33. 7. )jt and when I’rajapati, the God of sacri¬ 
fices; after finishing the old year's sacrifice* profiled 
himself for the new year's work (Athatva \ eda iv. it* ft*)* 
Tile sacrificial literature of India still preserves the 
memory of these days by ordaining that a person 
wishing to perform a yearly sacrifice should devote 1 - 
days { dvtidashtihn } before its commencement to tho 
preparatory ritos. These facts, in my opinio Op con¬ 
clusively establish that the primitive Aryans had soived 
the problem involved in balancing the solar with the 
lunar year. There may be some doubt as to whether the 
concurrence of the two years was at first secured by 
intercalating twelve days at the end of every lunar year* 
or whether the days were allowed to accumulate until 

*T*i«. San. i, 4. Mr Vaj. San. 7. 70; Iflg. I. »|. S- A* regard* 
the l*t]te ballon( inlerL-il.ry ) Cf -11 ij;. it. JJ. 7; Athi» 

Veil* iv. ii. it; Tiiiit r Er. i, t. y. id. 

t 1 Ste Zimmer 1 !' l.ife in An. icnt Jnitia, p, jSfii Kiegi's Rlgvrt'a 
{[rifHaNon by Arroh*miib), pp. S&, m 
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an intercalary month could be inserted. The former 
appears to have been the older method) especially as it 
has been utilised and retained in the performance of 
yearly sacrifices;, but whichsoever may be the older 
method, one thing is certain, that primitive Aryas had 
contrived means for adjusting the lunar with the solar 
year, Frof, Weber and Dr. Schrader* appear to doubt 
the conclusion on the sole ground that ivt* cannot 
suppose the primitive Aryans to Save so far advanced in 
civilisation as to correctly comprehend such problems. 
This means that we must refuse to draw legitimate in¬ 
ferences from plain facts when such inferences conflict 
with our preconceived notions about the primitive Aryan 
civilisation. I ain not disposed to follow this method, 
nor do I think that people, who knew and worked in 
metals, made clothing of wool, constructed boats, built 
houses and chariots, performed sacrifices, and had made 
some advance in agriculture,t were incapable of ascer¬ 
taining the solar and the lunar year. They could not 
have determined it correct to a fraction of a second as 
modern astronomers have done; but a rough practical 
estimate was, certainly, not beyond their powers of 
comprehension. Dr. Schrader lias himself observed that 
the conception of the year in the primeval period was 
formed by combining the conceptions of the seasons.? 

* See Iftdhu lu + Studien T xvi\\ m 234. and Hr. Schrader's ohttt- 
vion* ihercon in his Ftelmtonc Anttt|tiiiaci of Aryan Fen-pies. 
Part lv fh < hip* vl. t pp. 508-jn a 

fk 

t For a short Suromiry of the primitive Aryan tiiil Nation. 
See PeiJe'js Primer of Philology, pp. 66, 67 ; *1*3 KaegF* Ri^vcdj. 
translated by ArrowMnith pp. ir — 30. 

X See Pr # \nl- Ary. Peoples trai^tared by Jcion? h p- 305 + 
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IF so, it would not be difficult, even for these primitive 
Aryans, to perceive that the period of twelve full moons 
fell short of their seasonal year by twelve days. Dr, 
Schrader again forgets the fact that it is more convenient, 
and lienee easier and more natural, to mate the year 
begin with a particular season or a fixed position of the 
sun in the heavens, than to have an ever-varying 
measure of time like the lunar year. Lewis, in his 
Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients, 
quotes Geminus to shew that " the system pursued 
by the ancient Greeks was to determine their months 
by the moon and their years by the sun",* and this 
appears to me to have been the system in force in the 
Iudo-Germanic, or at any rate iu the primitive Vetlic 
period. There is no other conclusion that we can fairly 
draw from the facts and passages noted above. 

There is, however, a further question, as to whether 
tiie solar year, with reference to which these corrections 
were made, was tropical or sidereal. It is true that the 
great object cf the calendar was to ascertain the proper 
time of .the seasons. But the change in the seasons 
consequent upon the precession of the equinoxes is so 
exceedingly minute as to become appreciable only after 
hundreds of years, and it is more probable than not that 
it must have escaped the notice of the early observers 
of the heavens, whose only method of determining tlm 
position of the sun in the ecliptic was to observe every 
morning the fixed stars nearest that luminary.t Under 
such a system the year would naturally be said to be 
complete when the sun returned to the same fixed star. 

* Lewis, Hist, Sunr. Aslroa* Atic,, p. i!J. 

t Tsitt. Br I. j. a-i; I ^ 
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Prcf, YV hitney has pointed out that the same system is 
followed in the Siirya Siddhtmta, .though the motion of 
tlio equinoxes was then discovered/ It is, there¬ 
fore- natural to presume that the early Vedic priests 
WBrs ignorant of the motion of the equinoxes. Xo early 
work makes any mention of or refers to it either ex¬ 
pressly or otherwise; and the solar year mentioned in 
the Vedic works must, therefore, be considered as 
sidereal and not tropical. This would necessitate 
a change in the beginning of the year, every two 
thousand years or so, to make it correspond with 
the cycle of natural seasons, and the fact that 
such changes were introduced twice or thrice is a 
further proof of the old year being a sidereal one.t 
The difference between the sidereal and the tropical year 
is -'0.4 minutes, which causes the seasons to fall back 
nearly one lunar month in about every two thousand 
years, if the sidereal solar year be taken as the standard 
of measurement. When these changes and corrections 
cam.i to fie noticed for the first time, they must have 
created a great surprise and it was not tilt after one or 
two adjustments on this account were made that their 
true reason, the motion of the enquinoxes, could have 
been discovered. Garga tells us that if the sun were to 

.jT'ifci i sv i mynt ^ sfvwr j 

RTJ I I Th.Es in -.till recited at the 

j-i’iciuna ceremony, 

* Stir Sid. i. 13. a. “It is, however, not the tropical solar 
rear which we employ, but the si<,[ereat, no account bein'; made 
oi the precession of the equinoxes." 

f The Krittikit* once headed the list of the Xaksbairsi, which 
begins wijh Ashvini. Ollier change* are discussed in the 
faLlO'. 1 . iny chapters of this wort. 
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turn to the north without reaching Dhani&hthV it fore¬ 
told great calamityi and I am disposed to put a simitar 
interpretation upon the story of Prajapatf alias \tajnft 
alias the year, who contrary to all expectations, moved 
backwards to his daughter Kohini.t But as i wish to 
examine the tradition more fully hereafter, it is not 
necessary to dilate on the point here. My object at 
present is to show that the Vedic solar year was sidereal 
and not tropical, and what has been said above ia, I 
believe, sufficient to justify such a presumption, at least 
for the present, though it may afterwards he either 
retained or discarded, according as it tallies or jars with 
other facts. 

Opinions differ as to whether the lunar month began 
with the full or the new moo mi and whether the original 
number of Nakshatras was 27 or But 1 puss ever 

these and similar other points as not very relevant to 
my purpose, and take up next the question of the 
commencement of the year* I have already stated that 
the sacrifice and the year were treated as synonymous 
in old days, and we may. therefore, naturally expect to 
find that the beginning of the one was also the 

• (jaxgft quoted by UhauuLpala 011 Jiritiat- San, iii. 1 1 — 

3T-JT RWTSqr^ I 

anwrt m 

f Alt* Hr. 1 iL 33* The pai*age h discussed in this 
further an in Chapier VtlL See also Shat. Brb. ", 4* 1. 

t See KiLm Madhavi, Chapter cm Mm& t Cal. El, p, ft;; 
qhhn^IlUI *prraj We can thus explain why the full 

riiAw ni^ht of a month wa* described a a the,ft/^ night of the year. 
See ip i/rj. 

§ Pref. to Rig^ Vol, lV Lf and Whitney's Essay on [he Hindu 
and Chinese .Vsierijiiui. t 
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beginning of the other. The Vedunga j yotisha makes 
the year commence with the winter solstice* 
and there are passages, in the Shrauta Sutras 
winch lay down that the annual sacrifices like gamm- 
ayatia, should he begun at the same time/ A tradition 
iias also been recorded by Jafmirri and others that all 
Diva ceremonies should he performedt only during the 
Utt&rivana; and the Uttarayana, according to the 
several Jv otis ha works, X is the period of the 
year from the winter to the summer solstice* that esj 
from the time when the sun turns towards the north 
tilt it returns towards the south. Tins leads one to 
suppose that the winter solstice was the beginning of the 
year and also of the Uttarayana at the time when the 
annual sacifices were established, and therefore in the 
old Vedic days. But a closer consideration nf the cere¬ 
monies performed in tire yearly $al*m will show that 
the winter solstice could not have been the original 
beginning of these satras, The fhiddle day of the annual ^ 
salM is called the Vishuvtn day, and it is expressly 
stated that Lids central day divides the $atra into two 
equal halves, in the same way as the Vishuvun or the 
equinoctial dav divides the year + § The mtra was thus 
the imitation of the year in every respect, and originally 
it must have corresponded exactly with the course of the 

* See VedL Jy. 5; Ashivjdfkvana Sbr. Sti- i, j. 14, 1 : ii- a* 14, 

3 and 12: Kiil. Sbr, Sfi* v, j + 1. 

f MirnAn-d DarsEiana, 11- K. 5. AsiavaUkvana, Eir Su. i. 4 . 1. 
StunpathB H Or* xiv* 5. 3*1 The tin quoted in Kill Miuhan, 
€haj?ier tm Ayarut, Cll. Ed., p. 37, hnl from the Kl'hk .1 recention 

X Sur. Sidp xiv. 10: Ved. Jy. j + 
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year. i\'ow, as Vtshtivau literally means the time when 
day ami night are of equal length, if we suppose the year 
to have at the time commenced with the winter solstice, 
the Yishuvin or the equinoctial day could never have 
been its central day, and the middle day of the raira 
would correspond, not with the equinoctial, as it should, 
but witii the summer solstice. It might be urged that 
Vis triad n as referring to the satra should be supposed to 
be used in a secondary sense. Hut this does not solve the 
difficulty. It presupposes that Vfyhimin must have been 
used at one time in the primary sense (/, c. t denoting the 
time when day and night arc equal ), and if in its primary 
sense it was not used with reference to the satra it must 
have been so used at least with reference to the year. But 
if Vishu-jfin was thus the central day of the year, the year 
must have once commenced with the equinoxes. The word 
xtiiarayana is again susceptible of two interpretations. It 
may mean “ turning towards the north from the southern¬ 
most point,” or it may indicate " the passage of the sun 
'into the northern hemisphere, U <-*. to the north of the 
equator. 1 ' If we adopt the first meaning, the Cttarayana. 
and the year must Ue held to commence from the winter 
solstice, white if the second interpretation be correct, 
the Uttariiyana and the year must have once commenc¬ 
ed with the vernal equinox. The facts, that the central 
day of the annual satra was called vish&v&n, that 
Vasanta or spring was considered to be the first of the 
seasons,* and that the dgrayantshits or the half-yearly 
sacrifices were required to be performed every Vasama 

* Tain, 13 r i. z. 6. gj$ ff qaifftt : Upon thi, th« author 
or K 41m Midhavm observes =*ith**J Jtfatq; 

Cal. Ed., p. jj. , 
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(spring } and Sbarml (autumn )* clearly shew that the 
second of the two interpretations given above is mere 
likely to be the older one. Let us, however, examine the 
point more fully. 

The onlv passages where uttardyana is mentioned 
in the Vedic works are those wherein the white and the 
black paths for the souls of the deceased, the Dcvayana 
and the Pitriyana, are described. The words davaydna 
and pUriydna occur several times in die liigveda. Agni 
is said to know both these;t while in the V:\jasaneyi 
Sanhitii t tj. 47, these are said to bo the two paths open to 
mortals. In the Ktgvuda x. 1$, 1, the path of the god of 
Death is $aiJ to be the reverse of divaydna, and in the 
liigvedn x, 9$. ii, Agni is said to know dtvaydua by 
seasons,! There is, however no passage in the 
Rigveds where dcvaythia ts fully defined ami we 
have consequently to refer to the passages in the 
Brihadhranvakn and the Chhandogya Upani^had* 
for a fuller explanation of these terms. Before the idea 
was recorded in these works it must undoubtedly have 
received considerable additions, but nevertheless the 
original sense cannot be supposed to have been 
completely lost in these later additions. It is therefore 
extremely important to sec how these two paths are 
described in the Brahma nas and Upanishads. Bril), vi. p 2, 

* A&ln alAyiina Silt, Slit, i, 3 - 9* 3-4, 
f See h 73- 7- and x 3 , 7* 

I%T*T>3 mm however, Ukei 

witli the very Bui query : 

TfSce also YaikiU Nfrflktm 14,9; MinhfLiMrjyjutop.iakliAil 55 I t 
*ad 5 ^&nfc*rlch 3 fyi t F Blp&hya on Brahma Stitri 4 iv. 2- i*—21 
hrhere sill such passages ire collected and discotssdL 
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[5 and Chh, iv. 15,5 state that aflame* day* the increas¬ 
ing moon, the six months when the sun is towards the 
North* the dtvaio&a (Chh, dmmftatha) or the abode 
(Chh. ftaiha ) of gods t &c * t,w is the way never to return; 
while "smoke* night, the decreasing moon and the six 
months when the sun is towards the south* the pitrihka 
or the abode of Pitris" is the reverse* In the Bhagavad 
Gita viih 24, 25 we Itnd the same sentiments in modern 
phraseology and the question is, what is meant by the 
phrase 41 the six months when the sun is towards the 
north” or n as Yaska and Gita have it, the six months! 
of the Uttarayana. ” Almost all the commentators have 
interpreted the expression to mean the six months 
from the winter to the summer solstice.? But notwith¬ 
standing their high authority it will be found that their 
interpretation, though in consonance with the later 
astronomical views, is directly opposed to the passages in 
the YcdiC works, in the Tuittiriya Sanhita vi* 5. 3, we 
are tokl| H the sum therefore, goes by the south for six 
months and six by the north/' But this does not help us 
in ascertaining the correct meaning of the phrase 11 by the 

" srf%WTn? St! 'i V H 3 'WM HI *♦ i 1 W 'ty ! it I W \HH7T ?rf^ tryH * 

WTTFqi *Wl*-..iVTr -T y Z [ ir\ .* \ j u j ■J^IH-^'I M . 

Fri t rtrc*i, erm rr^i^y, » linhatUr 

W+ a. Instead of ”*fs month* when tun goes north anil 
.-Hith/ Viiii md Mihunj Ttse tht words and 

while in Chh- wc h»ve f^nr in^ead o? in fSrihad. In 

Kaui i j, it it called 

t ■’stftr-’JTRWg- vii£. 34. 

* ShjnL.ir-JL'h^rjM is not exploit; yet hij reference t& che 
death of rthhhma shows thai he takes the s.ime view, Attandgiri 
on Prj'JuK>|iint*had i. 9, tiyi r 
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north.” As it stands it may mean either the solstitial o 
equinoctial six months. We must therefore look for 
another passage and this we It nil in the Slratapafcha 
Brcdunapa (in r. 3 * 1 - 3 ), where in describing the two 
aforesaid paths it lays down in distinct terms that 
Va^anta, Grishina and Vatshi are the seasons of the 
Deras; Sfaar&df Hem&nta and Shisbira those of the Vilm 
the increasing fortnight is of the Etevflfl; the decreasing 
one of the Pitrisi the day is of the D&vfts; the night at the 
Pitris ; again the first part of the day is of the l>evtt; tlie 
latter of the Pit ris.. .When he (the sun) turns to the 
north, he is amongst the Devas and protects 
them; when he turns to the south lie is 

amongst the Pitris and protects tfafttn. Ihb 
removes all doubts as to what we are to understand 
by ddvayittdf dsvap&lht\j or dtivttlok and ultnr&yftwi aa 
connected with it. The Brihaditranvaha Lpanishad is a 
part of the ShatapathU Brahmana* and we shall not be 
violating any rule of interpretation if we interpret the 
passage m the one in the light of a similar passage in the 
other. Xow if Vasanta (spring), Grishma {summer) 
and Varshft ( rains ) were the seasons of the Devas and 
the sun moved amongst the Dev&s when he turned to 
the north, it is impossible to maintain that the Devayina 
or the Ultarayana ever commenced with the winter 
solstice, for in neither hemisphere the winter solstice 
marks the beginning of spring, the first of the Lteva 
* As flie passage it importanl I ^Ive b hert in full . 
srsir W 1 fl Tf7 liffT r»TT»R*?l fWT *T 

■i^rr tt '^r *r faRTspr iw; ^7?-- ^tr 

: f^rr: i.i *r ^ t^m£i V% nff mf?r VrrFPTPntripr. 

«k #.rri7m nawir* r*hwi i 
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seasons. The seasons in Central Asia and India differ. 
Tints the rains in India commence about or after the 
summer solstice, while in the plains of Asia the season 
occurs about the autumnal equinox. But in neither case 
Vasanta f spring ) commences with the winter solstice or 
Varshf, (rains ) ends at the summer solstice. We must, 
therefore, hold that Ihuaydna in those days was under* 
stood to extend over the six months of the year, which 
comprised the three reasons of spring, summer, nod 
rains, i.«. from the vernal to the autumnal equincx, 
when the sun was in the northern hemisphere or to the 
north of the equator. Tills shows further that the oldest 
order of seasons did not place Varsha (rains ) at the 
summer solstice, when the chief Indian monsoon com* 
mences: but at the autumnal equinox. The winter 
solstice, according to this order, falls in the middle of 
He manta. In the modern astronomical works, the winter 
solstice is, however, placed at the end and not in the 
middle of Hemanta, while the vernal equinox is said to 
fall in the middle of Vasauta. When the Vedic Ary as 
became settled in India, such a change in the old order 
of seasons was necessary to make them correspond with 
tho real aspect of nature. But it is difficult to determine 
exactly when this change was made,* Tho old order of 
seasons given in the passage above quoted, however, 
clearly states that Vasanta In old days commenced with 
the vernal equinox. We can now understand why 
Vassnta has been spoken of as the first season and why 
lire Xakshatras have been divided into two groups called 

' See dimmers Lile in Andtni India p r 37l . Kaegi* Rig- 
Veda, p. irt t note r>S. 
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the Deva Xakskatms and the Yama Xakshatras/ I am 
aware of the theory which attempts to explain away the 
passages above cited m metaphorical to avoid the 
appearance of superstitiont But the method is neither 
sound nor necessary. The path of the Devas and the 
path of the Pitrls arc several times referred to in the 
RigvedSj and though we might suppose the Bra lima- 
vadins to have developed the two ideas to their utmost 
extent, it cannot be denied that the original idea is air 
okl one, suggested by the passage of the sun in the 
northern and southern hemispheres. 

In the absence of anything to the contrary we 
might therefore take it as established that in the oath" 
Yedic days the year began when the sun was m the 
vernal equinox; ami as the sun then passed Horn the 
south to the north of the equator it was also the com¬ 
mencement of his northern passage- In other words, 
the Uttarayana (if such a word was then used]* \ asanttw 
the year and the Sairas all commenced together at 
the vernal equinox. The autumnal equinox which 
came after the rains was the central day T of the year; 
and the latter half of the year was named the Pitriyana 
or what we would now call the Daks hi nay ana. It is diffi¬ 
cult to definitely ascertain the time when the coni' 
mencemcut of the year was changed from the vernal 
equinox to the winter solstice* But the change must 
have been introduced long before the vernal equinox v«*s 
in the Kntikasp and when this change was made tdtarti* 
yfliui must have gradually come to denote the hist half 


* Taiit Ur. L i. 

f See Tinman's Biiigwail Gtii, 
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of the new year* i, e. the period from the winter to the 
trimmer solstice, especially as the word itself was capa¬ 
ble of being understood in the sense of “turning towards 
the north from the southernmost point," I am of opinion 
however, that dtuaydann and pitriydna, or devalaka and 
flUrhka were the only terms used in the oldest times. 
It is a natural inference from the fact that the word 
uffardyana, as such, does not occur i!n the Rigveda. The 
fact, that Vi&hiivaii was the central day of the yearly 
&i!ra, further shows that the sacrilicini system was co¬ 
eval with the division of the year into the paths of Ltevas 
and Prtris. After a certain period the beginning of the 
year was changed to the winter solstice, and it was 
some time after tin’s change was made that the words 
utt&T&yana and dakskindyana came to be used to denote 
the solstitial divisions of the year* But aevaydna and 
pitriy&na could not he at once divested of the ideas 
which had atready become associated with them. Thus 
while new feasts and sacrifices came to be regulated 
according to tdiardyana and dakshiitdyana, devtt\dna 
and pitriy&Ha with all the associated ideas continued to 
crist by the side of the new system, until they 
became either gradually assimilated with the new 
system or the priests reconciled the new and the 
old systems by allowing option to individuals to 
fellow whichever they deemed best. We must therefore 
tike great care not to allow the idea of :i,Uardvana t 
as we now understand it, to obscure our vision in 
interpreting the earl}' Vedic traditions, and that too much 
care can never be taken is evident from the fact that 
even so acute an astrnomer as BhSskarfcharya was at a 
loss to correctly understand the tradition that the Utta- 
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rayaua was the day of Do was. In his Siddhanta Shtro* 
rawni be raises the question how the uttarayana, a* it was 
generally understood in his day, could be the day d( 
the Devagp He admits that the celestial beings on 
Mem at the North Bole behold the sun (during all the 
sis months) when lie is in the northern hemisphere (vii. 
y) ami these six moths may therefore be properly called 
their day/ But the word ut tardy ana was then used to 
denote the period of six months from the winter to the 
summer solstice; and Bhaakaracharya was unable to 
understand how such an uttai&yana could be called the 
day of the Devas by the writers of the astronomical 
Sanhitas* it' the sun is visible to the Gods at Meru from 
the verna! equinox to the summer solstice, its passage 
back to the aummnal equinox lies through the same lati¬ 
tudes and in that passage i. d- during three months 
after the summer solstice, the sun raustp says 
Ehaskar4ch. F irya T be visible to the Gods. But accord¬ 
ing to the anhitii“writers the day of the Devas ended 
with tlie UUarayana, that is us Bhaskara understood 
the word, at the summer solstice. How is this conflict 10 
be reconciled r Bhfiskarichiiya could give no satis factory 
solution of the difficulty, and asks his readers to re¬ 
concile the conflicting statements on the supposition 

■ In itic Surym SiddMma xii, *7 i* h 3aid i( Al Meru 
Gods behold che sun, after but a single rising, dorring the half 0- 
his revolution beginning with Arles/ while in *i* + % the 
yina is Kan] to cQitimentc 4i frOin the -iun entnil^ into Capri- 
corn’". The author, however, ha* not noticed the tradition that 
the UtUtfyana is die day oS the Devas and the apparent inconsist¬ 
ency arising t he refronu Perhaps he understood the tradition in 
its true icn^. 
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that the doctrine may be regarded as referring to " judi* 
cial astrology and the fruits it foretells-"* Had Bhaskarii- 
ch-irya however known that the word iitittniyana was 
sometimes used for dsaavttna la denote the passage of 
the sun from the vernal to the autumnal equinox, I am 
sure, he would not have asked us to be satisfied with 
the lame explanation that the doctrine of the Sanhita- 
writers need not be mathematically correct as it refers 
exclusively to judicial astrology, it is difficult to say 
whether the ancient Aryas ever lived so n^ar the north 
pole as to lie aware of the existence of a day extending 
■over at least two or three if not six months of the year. 
13 u, the idea that the day of the Devns commences when 
the sun passes to the north of the equator, appears to be 
an old one. In the l*aitttriya Brahmanat iii, < f . 22, 1. 
we are told that the year is but a day of the Devafl and 

•The original verm are as fallows ; 

pi* grrwr* mjn? (Mhwffjnw?: rrafrfi^, 
rl-i H'Kn fharr avr tr m .n 

5 'iinmftffu aw 1 

^ ^ ftyj. * f^rJiWi Rjq 

GoUtDiyiya vii. t*. 13. RipudcyashiiitlT* Ed. Pp . 304. 5. 

t 1 It is however extreme tv hazar¬ 

dous to base any theory upon this, Traditions [tko these have 
heeti cited as indicating the fact the North Pole was inhabited r« 
oid days! Sim ilar other traditions are said ro indicate the existence 
of a pre-fib,dal period. Is it not more probable to suppose that 
when nttir^.tyjand came to befirtt distinguished, they 

were respectively’ named day" and 'night' with a qualifying ‘word 
to mart their special nature ? The history of laitgnages shews 
that when people come across new ideas they try t & n;Sn , e tUem 
old words. The Uttnrayarta and the Dakshhpyana miy i)lve bcen 
thn* conceived as God's day and night. See infra. Chap. V. 
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even Herodotus {400 B. C. ) mentions a petipfe who 
sleep during the six months of the year. ' If the tradition 
is. therefore, as old as it is represented to be, it is 
impossible to reconcile it with the later meaning of 
tiitardyana as commencing from the winter solstice and 
this would then furnish an additional ground to hold 
that in early times the Uttarayana began with the vernal 
equinox as stated in the Shatapatha Brahmana, 

I have stated above that when the commencement 
of the year was altered from the vernal equinox to the 
winter solstice, lUtardyatia either lost its older meaning 
or was rather used to denote the solstitial division of the 
year. But this is not the only consequence of that change. 
With the year the beginning of the annual xatrai was 
also gradually transferred to the winter solstice and the 
change was complete when the Taittiriya Sanhita was 
compiled. In fact had it not been for the passage in the 
Shatapaiha Binhmnna it would have been impassible to 
produce any direct evidence of the older practice, When 
the beginning of the sotra was thus changed, the Vislm* 
Win day must have gradually lost its primary meaning 
and como to denote simply the central day of the yearly 
satra. 

The old practice was not however completely for¬ 
gotten and for the purpose of the Xakshatra-sacrifices 
the vernal equinox was still taken as the starting point. 
Thus it is that Garga tells us that “of alt the Xakshatras 
the Krittikasarc said to be the first for sacrifical purposes 


Quoted in Ntmen's Origin and Progr*,* Ot Aslroncniy. p. 
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and ShravishtM for {civil) enumeration/ 1 ' But 
even this distinction appears to li3ve been 
eventually lost sight of by the later writer? 
anil all references to ultaraya >ia were under¬ 
stood to be made solely to the six months from the 
winter to tile summer solstice, an error from which eve: 
Bbaskardchiirya did not escape, though he perceived the 
absurdity caused by it in some cases. At the present day 
we on the southern side of the Narmada begin the year 
at tin} vernal equinox for all civil purposes, but still all 
the rcligitms ceremonies prescribed to be performed in 
the Uttarayana, are performed during the Uttarfiyans 
beginning with the winter solstice, a position quite the 
reverse of that described by Garga. When we at the pre¬ 
sent day have been thus using the system of a double 
year-beginning, we ueed not be surprised if the ancient 
Asyas, after shifting the commencement of the year to 
the winter solstice, managed to keep up the old and the 
new system together bv assigning the different beginnings 
of the year to different purposes as indicated by Garga, 
If was the only alternative possible if nothing old was to 
be entirely given up. 

* Quoted by Somukara on Ved, Jy. 5. epji 3 tr^f 

f rrmFi: stfer g i 
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Xakshatrus id did Vedit: (urn;* i^nt;rally mtja antcrisma .ind 
noi .-.odwcjJ pi«rLicirii—"J’I ib prvsi-nt and the nlder position of the 
boUti &£&—In later wurks —lu Vi'ddoga J;.otihha—*4si objection 
against k* antiquity txjniinifd—Pass.i-. u- in the Tuittiriya S-mhiti 
and HriHmmAiia-—The KrituluH head the -V.t^sEntras—llev.i and 
Vania Xakshatns—Their real ineatting—Taimrlya * an hit:! vii. 

5 . diseua&ed—J aim ini '* and Shabara a i interprets t bn of the 
same—Conclusions dednclbie therefrom — Winter solstice in M.!gh:i 
— Verna I e*j k e in kx i a t he K ri Etik 4 s— the a^e of i h e £an h a i:! —2 3 50 
bL C.—Bern ley's- jtlju client* and views ^rjiici^d. 

We have seen [hat the ancient Arvas originally 
commenced their year, which was [uni-solar and side rial, 
with the vernal equinox and that when the beginning 
was changed to ihe winter solstice both the reckonings 
were kept up, the one for sacrificial and the other for 
civil purposes. Let ns now examine if there is any 
reliable evidence to show that tiie Vedic priests made any 
corrections in tlie calendar when by the precession of 
the equinoxes the cycle of seasons gradually fell back. 
All our present calendars are prepared on the supposition 
that the veral equinox still coincides with the end 
of Revnti and our enumeration of the Xaksbatras begins 
with Ashvini, though the equinox has now receded 
about ii$ from Revati. It has been shown by Prof. 
Whitney (Surya Siddhanta, viii„ y note, p. j| j ) that the 
above position of the vernal equinox may be assumed to 
be true at about 4<jo A. D, Taking this as the probable 
date of the introduction of the present system, we have 
3 
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no w to sec if we can trace back the position of the vernal 
equinox amongst the fixed circle of stars. The question, 
so far, as one antecedent stage is concerned, has been 
throughly discussed by Colebrooke, Eently, Max Muller, 
Weber, Whitney, Lliot, and other scholars; and 1 shall, 
therefore, only summarise what they have said, noting 
the points whore 1 differ from them. 1 do not propose 
to enter into any detailed mathematical calculations at 
this stage of the inquiry, for 1 am of opinion that until we 
have thoroughly examined and discussed all the passages 
in tiie Yedic works hearing on this question, and settled 
and arranged our facts, it is useless to go into minute 
numerical calculations. The Vcdic observations could 
not again be such as need any minute or detailed 
arithmetical operations, I shall therefore adopt for the 
present the simplest possible method cf calculation,—a 
method which may he easily understood and followed 
by any otic, who can watch and observe the stars after 
the manner of the ancient priest. We shall assume that 
the zodiac urns divided into 27 parts, not by compass 
but by means of the leading stars, which Prof. Max 
Muller rightly calls the milestones of the heavens. The 
Yedic priest, who ascertained the motion of the sun by 
observing with his unaided eye the nearest visible star/ 
cannot be supposed to have followed a different method 
in making other celestial observations; and, if so, we 
cannot assume that he was capable of recognising and 
using for the purposes of observation any artificial 
divisions of the ecliptic on a mathematical principle, 

l* * Ct, Bf. i. 5, 3- i r pcvidbsly quoted. Tht ptsugc is 
very important is it describe* the method of making celestial 

ablervltiftni in old limes. t 
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such as those which would result from the division of 
36<r of the Jiodiac into 37 equal parts, each part thus 
extending over (3 s 20'of the ecliptic. Of course, such 
an artificial method might he easily followed in later 
days, when the means of ohsei vaticn increased and the 
science of arithmetic was developed, Hut in the earliest 
days of civilisation, it is more natural to suppose that the 
motions of the sun and the moon wore determined by 
observing which of-tire known fixed stars was nearest to 
them. When we, therefore, find it stated in the Vedic 
works that the sun was in the KiitLik.is, it is more 
probable that tire fixed asterism, and not the beginning 
of the artificial portion of the zodiac, was intended. I 
admit that the accuracy of such observations cannot he 
relied upon within two or three degrees, if not more, 
lint we must lake the -facts as they are especially 
when it is impossible to get anything more accurate 
from the ancient observers of the heavens.” It will, I 
trust, however, be found that this inevitable waul of 
accuracy in the old observations does not affect our 
conclusions to such an extent as to make them practical ly 
useless for chronological purposes. For instance, suppose 
that there is a mistake of 5“ in observing the position of 
the sun with reference to a fixed star when the day and 
the night are of equal length. This would cause an error 
of not more than 5x72 = 360 years in our calculations; 
and in the absence of better means there is no reason to 
lie dissatisfied even with such a result, especially when 

* Similar observations have been recorded by Greek pinsti, 
Ikuner mentions "the turns of the *ua k and + Hcsiod P lh<? rising 
and Ebe selling of the Pleiades ai lh<j beginnings af day and niftht. 1 
Tbp otraerr^tionsio tbe Vedk works maybe s^pposfcd to hive 
been made in*a similar way. 
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we are dealing with the remotest periods of antiquity. I 
shall, therefore, assume that references to the Xakshtras 
in the old Yedic works especially in cases where the 
motions of other bodies are referred to them, are to the 
!ixed asterlsim and not to the zodiacal portions. ; may 
also state here that as a change in the position of 
the vernal equinox necessarily causes a similar change 
in the position of the winter solstice, both the beginnings 
of the year, previously referred to, would require to he 
simultaneously altered. Whenever, therefore, we lind a 
a cliango in the position of the vernal equinox recorded 
in the early works, wo must look for the evidence of a 
corresponding alteration to the position of the winter 
solstice, and the corroborative evidence so supplied will 
naturally add to the strength of our conclusions. This 
will, 1 hope, sufficiently explain the procedure i mean 
to follow in the investigation of the problem before ns. 

I shall now proceed to examine the passages which 
place the vernal equinox in the Krittikiis, beginning with 
the latest writer on the subject. 

It is now well-known that Yarfihamihim, in whose 
time the vernal equinox coincided with the end of 
Revati and the summer solstice was in Punarvasd, 
distinctly refers tn two places to the older position of 
tho solstices recorded by writers who preceded him. 
" When the return of the sun took place front the middle 
of Ashleshk," says he in his Panciia SiddhantfkS, "the 
tropic was then tight. It now takes place from 
Ponarvasu,”* And, again, in the Brihat Sanhita 
ill, r and 2, he mentions the same older position 

'See Caleb rente's Essays, Vol, 11. ( p. jSf. ^'be verse nujt 
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of Both the solstitial points and appeals to 
his readers to ascertain for themselves by actual 
observation which of the two positions of the sols¬ 
tices is the correct one, whether the older position of the 
solstices or that given by the writer.* It is clear, there¬ 
fore* that in Lhe (lays of Vandiamihira, there existed 
works w hich placed the winter solstice in the beginning 
of (divisional) J)h;mishtha and the summer solstice in the 
middle of Ashleshu. This statement of Varahamihira Is 
fully corroborated by quotations from fiargat and hrfl- 
sham which we meet with in the works of the later 
commentators; and it appears that the system of commenc¬ 
ing the voar w ith the month of Magha, which corresponds 
with the above position of the solstices, was once actual¬ 
ly in vogue, Araantsinha states that the seasons com¬ 
prise two months each, beginning with Mag ha, and three 
such seasons make an tty ana. * The same arrangement 

jmjw Lie fcbiinJ in Dr. Thibaul* edition of the work L It ii as 
iolidSi w«--.— 

•Tlmat— 

SfifcrfrQH i 

t quoted ty SomAlcSni OH Ved. Jy. 5 navi — 

qTt tfTCFT g*W irfiWfTOW^ I 
nfrorft; fNwf 3 f?iwrT : 11 

till ar ,l on JjfThat- San. lii. | B quote* Gat^si a* futtoiYff 

lll^frapqfATI^ ^T' I 
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of seasons Is also mentioned in the medical works of 
Shushruta ana Vfigbliatn # The account of the death of 
lihislima, related in the Mahabliiirata Anushasana-parva 
167 r further shows that the old warrior, who possessed 
the superhuman power of choosing his time of death, 
was waiting on his death-bed for the return of 
the sun towards the north from the winter solstice 
ami that this auspicious event took place in the 
first half of the month of Magha.t It is evident from this 
that the winter it 01st ice mast have coincided in those 
days with the beginning of Dftantshthw as described in 
the Vcdanga Jyotisha and other works. 

There is thus sufficient independent evidence to 
show that before the Hindus began to make their me as tor¬ 
ment from the vernal equinox in Revatt there existed a 
system in which the year commenced with the winter 
solstice in the month of Mag ha and the vernal equinox 
was in the last quarter of B ha rani or the beginning of the 
K fit Likas.* We need notj therefore, have any doubts 
about the authenticity of a work which describes this 

* Shuibrutx i. t Jt mad Vigbhita j A^hcjingahridaya 
Sfltriithlna HE, ■_?; both of which arc quoted luriltcr on 
in Chap. IV* 

fMah, Amu 1 ff? r 16 aad 2$ 

WI*rr f? lW»i 

frrute*? *n=M!m; uffT- flVur gfirfir 1 
stf ?jst *rfi3*r£m 

l*l9 t Moibfe, KtiLar aqii other Hindu aifronooiers have 
recently tried lo determine the date of tha Mibibhirata w*r from 
■tick references, and (hey huhi (hat the vernal equinox was rhea 

m the KritlMa* 

r Prof. Max. JlflUrr ba^ pmnt«J out that in, the Atharva. 
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older' system and gives rules of preparing a calendar 
accordingly. Nov this is what the Veiumga Jyotisha lias 
done. It is a small treatise on the Vedic calendar,, and 
though some of its verses still remain unintelligible, yet 
we new know enough of the work to ascertain the nature 
of the calculations given therein. It was once supposed 
that tiie treatise mentions the Rti&his, but a further study 
of the work baa shown that though the wont Rdshi 
occurs in some of its versus, it is there used in a totally 
different sense. This work gives the following positions 
of the solstices and the equinoxes :—’ 

[. The winter solstice in the beginning of.-Sbravish* 
thi'i: {divisional}j 

s. The vernal equinox in io L of Bharani; 

3. The summer solstice in the middle of Asblcsha, 
and— 

4. The autumnal equinox in 30 30' of VishSkM. 

The first year or tho cycle commenced with the 

winter solstice* when the sun and the moon were 
together at the beginning of Dhanishtha and the Uttard- 
vana also began at the same time. There is very little 
else in the Vedanga Jyotisha that may help us in our 
present Enquiry except tin: fact that the enumeration of 
the deities presiding over the various Xakshntras begins 



Veda i. 19, 7 30J in (tie Y&jnavaJkya Smnti 3*7, ihtr Krittikii 
occupy tUeir early position, while the Vishiiu Porarja actually 
places the, vernal equinox in ihd Krllttfeis. <ec F’rt-l to Rig,, 
Vol, IV , p. x«i. 

• Sea Ved. Jy- Verse J-— 
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with Agni, the presiding deity of the Krittikas.' From 
these data astronomers have calculated that the solstitial 
colure occupied the position above mentioned between 
1260 B. C. to 11S1 B, C., according as wc lake the 
mean rate of the precession of the equinoxes ;o" or 4K", 6 
a year, t 

Some scholars, however, hare bolillv raised the 
question, what authority is there to hold that the position 
of the solstitial colure was recorded in the Yedatiga 
Jyotisha from actual observation ? It is con- 
Ceded that the position of the solstitial colure 
might have been incorporated in the Jyotisha 
front real traditional information, but it is at the 
same time contended that the language of the treatise 
and the methods given therein create doubts about the 
antiquity claimed fen the work on the strength of the 
position of the solstitial points given therein. "J (eel 
I wind to remark", says Prof. Max M filler, ''that unless 
there was internal evidence that the Vedio Jiym ns reach¬ 
ed back to that remote antiquity this passage in the 
Jyotisha would by itself carry no weight whatever."* 
lire existence of the different versions of tba Vedanga 
Jyotisha and the obscurity into which some of its verses 
are still shrouded render it rather difficult to meet the 
above objection, especially as it is a side attack on the 
antiquity of tile work with an admission that the position 


' f ' v<il1 J > v * r * e *5. srft: mm * Ll( 

+ *“ ,hc Ute RrWujwJilstrl (iMhol*.-*Essay onihe Aatwaitv 
«.t the Vedai . p. t S : abo I'ref. t* Ki s ., VoL IV., p 1Mi y 

rSeePKl.ioRig. VoL IV.. P< The .. ot ^ 

ior first i., the list of symbolic representation, of the 

■: Jtmairai eec verst- 14, kudi some support to ihc&e tkubes. 
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of tiie coin re might have been recorded in the work from 
ital traditions current in the time of its nut hoi. ft (Sp 
however, needless to answer this objection, inasmuch 
as there is ample confirmatory evidence in the Vedic 
works themselves which not only bests out the state^ 
merit in the VedAnga Jyotisha, but takes us back into 
still remote* antiquity. 

There are many passages in the Taittiriya Sanhita, 
the Taittiriya Brahma na and other works where the Krit- 
tikis occupy the first place in the list of the Nakshatras.* 
In the Taiuiriya Brubmara (u t, r, i) it is distinctly 
stated, “one should consecrate the (sacred) fire in tlw 

Krftikas;..the Kritikas are the mouth of the Nak- 

shatras/’t This shows that the first place given to the 
Kritikiis in the list of the Xakshtras is not accidental and 
that we must at least suppose that the Kritikis were the 
“mouth of the Xakshatras," in the same way as Vasanta 
or spring was the “mouth of the seasons’ * or the I’hal- 
guci full moon the “mouth of the vear."§ The phrase is 
the same in all places and naturally enough it must be 
similarly interpreted. But granting that the Kritikis wore 
the mouth of the Nakshatras in the sense that their list 
always commenced with them, it may he* asked what 
position we arc to assign to the Krittikas in the course of 
the year. There were, as I have previously shown two 
beginnings of the year, the winter solstice and the vernal 

* These together with the list, will he found in Prof. to Itig. 
Vo! LV„ ]J. xxiir, Ci. Tuitt. San. iv., 4. ioj Taftt Etr iii 1. t. 
6 and t. f. t. ». 

t ffwsnwnwis^fff■ 1 ipi w1 m 

■ Taitt. Hr, i. 1. 1. fi- fft m tpiffpi 15W: I 

^ T:iitt..*S;in. vii. 4. 8* quoted iflfii*. 
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equinox; which of these two corresponded with the 
Krittikas - Or are they to be supposed to have coincided 
with a point altogether different from these two ? A little 
consideration will show that it Is not difficult to answer 
these questions satisfactorily. The present distance bet* 
ween the KrittikiLs and the summer solstice is more than 
30', and if they ever coincided with the summer solstice 
it must have bean long ago in the present cycle of the 
precession of the equinoxes. Wa cannot, therefore, inter- 
prete the above passage so as to place the summer 
solstkv in the Krittikas, unless we are prepared to take 
back the composition of the Taittiriya Sanhitu to about 
*>3,000 B- C„ and further suppose that all evidence of 
life intermediate astronomic id observations is entirely 
lost, and the same thing may be said aginst placing the 
Krittikas in t lie nut uni mil equinox.* Both the suggetions 
in’my opinion arc too extravagant to deserve any con- 
sidfcrntion. Xor can «fe assign the beginning of the 
Xakshatrfts to an}- random point in the ecliptic. There 
thus remain two possible explanations vis., that the 
Krittikai coincided either with the winter solstice, or 
with the vernal equinox. Now, considering Lhu fact that 
the vernal equinox is placed in the last quarter of 
Bharap] in the Vedftfig* Jyotisha it is more natural to 
presume that the vernal equinox coincided with the 
Krtrik'ls < j .t the time when the laittiriya Sanhith was 
compiled. But we need not depend upon probabilities like 
these, when there are other passages in the Taittiriya 

* A similar mistake it committed by the lute Kriina ShJatrt 
GtH.liK.ler in fab c,»*y on the antiquily oi the Vedas, where he 
supper Mrigaiitnis to be in the autumnal equinox* JD 
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San hit a and Buthmana which serve to clearly define the 
position of the Krittikas in those days. 

In tho Taittiriva Brabmata (i. 5. 2. 7 ) it ' s stated 
that " the Xakbhtras are tlie houses of god5».the 
Nakahatias of the Dcvas begin with tints Krittikas and 
end with Vi s ha k ha, whereas the Xaksh&Lras of V a ms 
begin with the AnutMhas and end with the Apa- 
Bharanis." ' Prof. Max Muller appears to think that the 
latter group is called the Xaks halvas of \ anm because 
Varna [‘resides over the last of them, f But the explana¬ 
tion appears to me to lie quite unsatisfactory; for on the 
same principle the lirst group should have been called 
the Xakshatras of Indnigni, the presiding deities ol 
VtstekM* the last in that group. I am therefore, disposed 
to think that the principle of Lhe division in this case is 
the same as that followed in the cast of the Be ray ana 
and the Pitriyana discussed before. W c have the express 
authority of the Shutapatha Rrahmana suiting that the 
sun was to be consul .-red as moving amongst and proteci- 
ing the Deras, when ho turned to the north, in the three 
seasons of spring, summer and rains. In other words the 
hemisphere to the north of the equator was supposed 
to be consecrated to the Doras and the southern one to 
the Pitris, Xow, the sun moved amongst the Ueras 
when he was tn the northern liemisphere. the Doras, 
therefore, must have their abode in that hemisphere and 
as the Xakslratras are said to be the houses of the Doras, 


* Wwx ‘V 1.-i nwt 1 fttnil astnw 1 <trf* 

1 3 tiyrf i 4 T: ww 1 MmunjisrjHW 1 fTTH "etnrKnuw! 1 omr 
^wwrffr rtTK ttpjw't TTbrnm t mrw 1 

f t'rd «ia Rig. Vol, IV |1. ssxi. 
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&H the X.ikshatras in the northern hemisphere, From llie 
vernal to the autumnal equinox, would naturally he called 
the Xakshtras of the Devas, Xow the southern hemi¬ 
sphere was assigned to the Pitas; but I have already 
quoted a passage from the Kigveda which states that it 
was the path of the god 0 f death. In Rig. x. 14. i, Yama 
is spoken of as the king of Pitris and in verse 7 of 
the same hymn the deseased is told to go to the pHri-toka 
wbere he would meet the god Yama. In the Yfijasaneyt 
Sanhita 19, 45, salutation is made to the world of Pitris 
in the kingdom of Yama. There arc many other passages 
of similar import in the Sanhitas,' and from all these it 
would bo quite clear that the Pit ry ana or Pitri-loka was 
also called the kingdom of Yama. The Xakshatras in tlie 
southern hemisphere, there fore, came to be designated as 
the Xakshtras of Yama in opposition to the Xakshtras of 
the Dcvas, thus dividing the whole circle of stars in two 
equal groups. This also explains why Yama is made 
to preside over the Apa-DIiaranis. It was at the Apa- 
UUararits that the zodiac was divided, the K rittikas going 
over into the Devas, ami the Apa-liltaranis turning down 
into the Vanias portion of the celestial hemisphere.t 
His laittiriya BiAhmana further states that the Xakstia- 

* Cl, Tlitf. Sao. vii. 14 . ^ ftp; n?TT ^U.J 

| Also bee Athar. Yed. iriii. 4. " 

tMa> net haw been >0 named -.rom litis 

eircniDstattcc ? ISharant appear tu be 411 older name, Ranged 
a:i.;rwardi-irtfl Ajia-llbararil, in ihe same manner. Mufa into 
M .li-bfsaranJ. and Jeeshitu into Jyeshthaghnl. Perhaps the 
description ol‘ Apa-lShaiaut in T*i« t Hr. J. j. t . may be so 
ujLJcr*iood+ II styj :— 
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tms of the Devas move towards the south while live 
Nnkshattas of Vania move towards the north. 1 he 
worilsirffljWjfl ( south) and utitara ( north } are in the 
instrumental case, and doubts have been entertained as , 
to their exact meaning. But if we accept the state¬ 
ment in the Shat a pin ha Brahmana about the abode of 
tlie Dev as, no other meaning is possible except that the 
Nakshsttras of the Devas were counted front the vernal 
to the autumnal equinox, that is to the point where the 
south ( southern hemisphere ) begins, and conversely in 
caso of the Xakshatras of Vania. I may hero mention 
that the movements of both the groups are described in 
the Brahmans in tile present tinse {pari-y/anti ) t and 
that we inav, therefore, suppose them to be recorded 
from actual observation, If this explanation of the 
division of the Xakshtras into the Xakshtras of 
gods and those of Vania 5 s correct—-and I think it is— 
it at once lixes the position of the Krtttikas at the 
beginning of the Dovavann or the vernal equinox at the 
time when these Vedtc works were compiled. 

There is another and stilt more important passage 
in the Taittiriya Sanhita which supplies further con- 
firmatorv evidence on the same point* In the l.ritti- ' a 
Sauhita vii. 4. $, we have a discussion as to the time best 
suited for the commencement of the Sairas like the 
gtmdm-ayana which last for one whole year and as the 
passage is important in various ways 1 shall give it here 
in the original: 

irawrrrtr TttM*uw«nu4.iii*nJT TW^trr V 

<rwf Trtpnprrt. *rnr wft rrranra 
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mnsns^rat vprr; ’E^^nfanniT 

3W^fT *^*9TOT ^T^EFTR ! 'jUJ HI-4T ^ J --Mi/^I TP*T^T 


rf'-q t:m (huV qrffftii'k? i - 4 ' r f'Ti-^WcTf? M J 14 JfHlir rTyj,^i i 
qiu'i'-^qr^rmr qrM^l^uiHMr jj*-,|hih WHTITR^tr iT^f^r 

ffw ^ t’rtt fw vhf?r ^rjr Tmf«frnTiTT^r ^ri o^n' r fi - 
^raw?fr wn: #w* * d^|Nn^ fp»t 


%qtr?r JTmHmirwn k ykrw tpftttft '•rMfvrpM- 

^nr^r -j-T'-V'fErr^M^ia' *rp#^=*mnr a?if ^ .jrn^r j f ttt 
4 jTHi-frjR *r^pr’# f T ^lffi I 

in tlie Tandva Bikini ana ( v. 9 j, we have the same 
passage with a few additions ami alterations) and as this 
has been quoted by the commentators I shall give it 
here for comp arisen 1— 

u+lld+Hti TT^fT? H ? 11 

_ ^ _._ ^ ^ j- _ 

kttt ? w^rnr^T <tmf ’r^r^+H+Tt grnprr* mk 


riwrr? Fmn^rT*nT«T 11 ^ n 

frw *tT ptot rr^STmw^^&ftnj^r 11 % n 
f^^sr =mpr <i'i*i^^nrf ^tsst- 


WFT. H y II 

^rra' ^ ^toh *i < *<u 4 shhiuhi-j^ 

HntfRn’i 11 h 11 
H^K+i^nri ;r ffem* 11& y 
^i^jh <rar*. it v n 

l^T ■jiuHf+i-i-Hy fn ft^rmprr i**rmnr ^ 

i) c 11 


*TT PPJT ^rHUj w *t <t<m ti ^ || 

#T? I|? 1 || 
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uf*l TW *FRT 5 

TFf ftTr*T<-#rF*7 TTCR *T nufl*^ II ?? II 


TPimr^Tf 3 TS 7 T? It 11 
^mii + lsd+i^i ^r; ^Txm ^Wiar-i 


__ ^ ?f 5 T 

f^R II ?? II 

ffflr*r TTr^r *t*i<h ?w?r *rran h^shri 

ftt^ftfft: JimnTrSjM# 

FT T^-^ rg r r ^rumK^o^riir *'* u '* ir ’ 
TI^R II ?v « 

The third sidra in the above gives an additional 


reason for rejecting the Ekashtaku; while in the fourth 
siitra vichhinnQHt is substituted for pyastQtn ol the laitti- 
riya Sanhitfi. Another important change is, that the word 
PhalgmL-pilTtiam&sa is paraphrased by Phdtguni in the 
Sth siitra, thus clearly showing that the former was then 
understood to mean the full-moon night* Both the passa¬ 
ges are similar in other respects. 

Fortunately for us Sayaniichiirya is not our only 
guide in the interpretation of these important passages. 
It is probably the only passage (the two passages being 
similar ] treat them as one) in the Vedas where the 
commencement of the annual satra is given and from the 
ritualistic point of view it lias formed the subject of a 
learned discussion amongst the Mimansakas. Jaim ini in 
his Mimiusi-darshana Chap. vi. Sect. 5 has do voted an 
Adhikarana (10th) to the interpretation of this passage, 
and the subject has been thoroughly discussed by 
Shahara, Kumirila, Paithasarathi, Khandadeva and other 
writers on Mi mans* We have thus a continuous tradition 
about the moaning of this passage current amongst the 
Indian divines—a tradition based not upon mere 
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authority, hut on the logically solid rules of esthetic? 
propounded in the wort of Jaimini. I shall lirst give a 
literal translation of the passage from the TaittSriya- 
Sanhitfi and then discuss its interpretation as bearing an 
the present question. 

“Those who are aliouL 10 consecrate themselves for 
tho year (sacrifice) should do so on the E hash taka (dnyy 
The Ekitshtnka is the wife of the year; and he i /, 
the year] lives in her [f. r., the Ek&shtaka] for that 
night. (Therefore they) practically sacrifice (by) 
beginning the year.' Those that sacrifice on the 
hkasluaki’b, sacrifice to the distressed (period) of the 
year. It is the season f dual} wiiose name comes last. 
Those, that sacrifice on the E kits h taka, sacrifice 
to the reversedt (period) of tlie year. It is the season 
( dual j whose name comes last. The)* should consetiru. 
themselves for the sacrifice oil the Phalgum full m:*on. 
Tile Pbalguni Rill-moon is the mouth of the year. They 
sacrifice (by) beginning the year front tho very mouth. 
It has only one fault, ni't„ titat the Visbuvan [r, *. the 
equator or thu central day] falls in the rains. They 
should consecrate themselves for the sacrifice on the 
Chitia full-moon. The Chitrii full-moon is the mouth of 
the year. They sacrifice (by) beginning the year from 
the very mouth. It has no fault whatsoever. They should 

■ Jil- larujya ISrihniiina, { shtiw j in the above p.i --.i; ’i 

- 'bird redpoll Urns -*■ They g» toot.rtrjfe [ i. the Snaj 
batli ] nut delighted with waler," Shaba r? and other comae eta- 
ton mi JaLmini have noticed this additional ground for reject nj; 

thr K'lta-hlaLa. 

t Acton! injf to ihr Tindya Ilr.dmtini “broken'* or 
“deiirGjed ". 
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coitsucrat 1 -' themselves for the sacrifice four days before 
tlic full-moon. Their hr ay a i. the purchase ol soma: 
falls on tin Ek ash taka. Thereby they do not render the 
Ekashtaka void [i. c„ofno consequence]. Their Sutyd 
, i, l. the extraction of soma juice ] Hills in the first [i. 
the bright] half (of the month). Their months [ c. ( the 

monthly sacrifices] fall in the first half, i hey rise '. c„ 
finish their sacrifice] in the first half. On their rising, 
herbs and plants rise after them. After them rises the 
good fame that these sac dikes have prospered. Thereon 
all prosper." 

Here in tlm beginning we are told that the 
Ekashtakft is the day to commence the Satra, which 
lasts for one year. But the word EkashtaM is used to 
denote the eighth day of the latter (dark) half of tits four 
months of Hemanta and Shishira seasons, and sonic times 
it means the eighth day of the dark half of each of the 
twelve months of the yeat.f The statment in the follow¬ 
ing sentences that this Ekiishtakil is liable to the objec¬ 
tion of occ uring in the cold or the last season does, how¬ 
ever, at once narrow the field of our choice, it must be 
further home in mind that the Ek&shtakk, here spoken of, 
is the wife of the year and is contrasted with the 

* tT ,\*hv. Gri. Sutn ii. 4. i - r 

-f r 1 Tandy* Uriihmaip * j, 11 qidfllflUlHl: 

Siyaiii in Ills on Tan. I:r. v. « *b*errci Tint 

EtjiHhcat.i is Then- used in it 4 secondary icnsu and quotes 
Apaatamba Grihya Sdtrs ( viii. i(, io) "bus m«n $tf*fTFn 

droit i fn^Sfe^^tr^ktn * 111111 l,Q[l1 

Jaimini and Apartaniba considered EkAdiuka to mean the Stb day 
ol Ibe dark lljpf Ol il-ighs, 
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Phalgimj and Chitra full-moons; while tradition in the 
time of Jaimini and Apptamba interpreted it to mean 
the Sth day of the dark half of Magha. All writers on 
MimansS therefore take tins Ekashtkato mean the 8th 
day of tho dark half of Mfigha* As the Ekashtka is the 
wife of the year* and as the god of the year is said to 
reside w : th her on that night, those that commence their 
sacrifice on that Ekashtaka may practically he supposed 
to commence It at the beginning of the year which 
resides there. In other words the Ekashtaka is thus a 
constiuctsve beginning of the year and therefore the 
yearly sacrifice may be commented on that day* But the 
passage now proceeds to point out die objections to tho 
commencing of the sacrifice on the Ekathtaku day- The 
Sth day of Mftglia falls during the dirtressed period of Lhe 
year, that is according to Shitbant and other commenta¬ 
tors the period when people aie distressed by cold, t The 
word in the text is drta which literally means J distress¬ 
ed, 1 but Sayapa takes it to denote tho end or destruction 
of the year, implying thereby that the old year is then 
brought to an end and that the consecration for the yearly 
saira t which must be made before the beginning of the 
new year, or, in other words, not after the previous year is 
ended or destroyed, cannot be made at this time. Though 

* Shabar cm Jaimim \L s, 33, Ejuotes Athurvaa Veda Ui. tOi 
11; ud SayAnii 10 Im Cothiis, on Taitt. San* vii. 4, g, cites, 
Atharvi Veda iiL jo* 12, and Tiitt* Snrt. h\ 3. u, 3, Hut these 
tests simply State ihat the Ek^hcakn is the wife of the rear, 
without defining the E k :lsht a kft- 

t ilFTT ^ STTflr 1 

Skabam on Mm* rL f, jj- Si™a i 
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Ski bare and Say ana thus give different interpretations of 
drtii. practically both agree in holding that in those days 
the old year ended before the eighth day of the dark 
half of Mag ha; tor Shabani distinctly states that the 
ivord "reversed" used further on means "reversed on 
account of the change of ayana'^ Sacrificing during the 
distressed period of the year is thus the first objection to 
commencing the saira on the Ekfishtaku day. I he 
second objection is that it is the last season, that Is, 
though you tuny be said to sacrifice to the constructive 
beginning of the year, yet as far as thu reasons are 
concerned vou sacrifice in the tost of them. The word 
for season, ritu, has been used in the text in tire dual 
number and it might he urged that it denotes two 
seasons. A reference to the Taittiriya Sanluta iv. 4—11, 1. 
wilt, however, show that the word ritu is there used 
in dual, prohnblv because each season comprises two 
months,t just as “scissors” is used in plural in English, 
A simitar passage also occurs in the ViVjasaneyi Sanluta 
( 13-55 ) and Mahidhara white commenting on it expres. 
sly states that the dual there has the meaning of the 
singular number 4 The "last named seasons (dual f 
therefore simply means “the last season.’ 1 It must be 
her3 mentioned that according to the passage in the 
Ttriidya Brahma pa, which Shabarn appears to quote, the 
first objection is thus stated :-“not delighted with water 

* 1 Sbabara on Jiimini vi, $, 37, 

Styini in his comm, on San. says *t| b^ r 

Thef*=T i ^Rtr ‘ auv w : » 

t *r$«* irmsfl fpjffouiill Up* 11 ,hi ‘ passage the author of 
Kila-Mldhava observes Cal, Ed - P- 59 
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they go to avabhritka [ i. t., the final hath j." Hiis is 
but an amplification of the objection on the ground of the 
“hist season 1 ' and K ha ndadeva expressly says that water 
h then un delightful " on account of cold,” The j Tandy a 
Brahma on does not omit Iho objection of the “last 
season:” but simply expands and illustrates the s a me by 
referring to the natural dislike for a cold hath in that 
season. We may, therefore, regard this objection more as 
explaining the first than as an additional one. We now 
come to the third objection, viz., those Hat comm l- nee 
the sacrifice on the Ekashtaka day sacrifice to the 
reversed period of the year, 1 Reversed’, vyasta in the 
original, is said by Shaba ni to indicate the change of 
ay ana caused by the turning away or the sun from the 
winter solstice,' and Say ana seems to understand it in 
the same way. Thus although those that commence the 
■satra on the -Sth day of tire dark half of Magha may be 
supposed to do so practically at the beginning of tin- 
year, the husband of (he Kkashlakit, yet the procedure 
is triply Objectionable, inasmuch as they sacrifice in the 
cold season, in the last of seasons (when water is un- 
delightful J and when tile year is reversed or ujisat Uv the 
turning away of the sun from the winter solstice. 

To get over tlus threefold objection an alternative is 
next proposed. The i’halguni full-moon day was known 
to be the first day of the year. If you commence your 
sacrifice on that day, you avoid the three objections pre¬ 
viously noted and still secure your object of sacrificing at 
the beginning or the month of the year. But even this 
course is not faultless; because if you commence on the 
PhaTgun! full-moon the middle or the central day of the 

♦ See Stsebara quoted in the second note on dur lut page! 
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satrei falls in the rainy season, which again is not a 
desirable time, Tlie first twelve days of a satra 
are taken up in the consecration and twelve more in 
tifasads after which the regular satra sacrifices 
commence. So the middle day of the satra falls after 
six months and twenty-four days from the Phalguni 
full-moon, that is, on the ninth of the bright half of the 
month of Ashvina* Now if we suppose the winter 
solstice or the beginning 111 f - ! cold season to fall on the 
Magha full-moon, tlie summer solstice, or tlie end of the 
summer and the beginning of the rainy season, would 
fall a little after the full-moon in Sln&varte, The months 
of Bhadrapada and Asbvina therefore represented the 
rainv season in those days, and the occurrence of the 
Vis Ini van in Asbvina or tbe rainy season was not believed 
to be auspicious. As the next alternative it is, therefore, 
suggested that tlie consecration should take place on the 
Chitra full-moon, and this course is said to be open to 
no objection whatsoever. 

But even this is given up for a still better time, and 
it i* finally stated that persons desirous of consecrating 
themselves for the satra should do so “four days htfor* tin 
fatl moon" The fall-moon here mentioned is not, however, 
specifically defined, anil consequently it forms the sub¬ 
ject of one of the Jaimini’s Adlu'karanas.t As no specific 
full-moon is mentioned it may mean cither nwy full- 
mbon-day, or ChitrA full-moon which is mentioned next 
before in the same passage, or it may refei to the Milt-ha 

• This, in mtrttance, i* SiytnVi c.tpfimtiOH in hb cowmen- 
tacy on this passage, 

f JtimmV vi, J. jo-37- 1 have 
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Full-moon as the- EkashUka is mentioned immediately 
afterward* in connection with it, Jaimini decides that jt 
is the full-moon in the month of Hag ha, for it is stated 
immediately-after, that those who commence the sacri¬ 
fice on this Fill [-moon will purchase their Soma on the 
Ekashtnka, This L hash taka can evidently be no other 
than the* one mentioned in the beginning of the passage, 
ami the object of the arrangement last suggested is to 
utilise somehow or other the important day of the 
Ekashtilka, which was at first recommended for the 
commencement of the sacrifice itself, but which had to 
be given up on account of the three-fold objection stated 
above. The full-moon must, therefore, be the one next 
preceding this Ekashtaka, Again the full-moon day is 
said to be such that when the sactdice is finished the 
herbs and the plants spring up, which, as remarked by 
S ha bam, can happen only in the Vastmta season. 

To sum up; the last mentioned full-moon, though 
not specifically defined must be prior to the Vasanta 
season and also the next previous to the Ekashtafcia, 
which is the wife of the year and which falls in the cold 
season, in the last season, i. «. Shishira [or when water 
is not delightful] and after the sun has passed through 
tried 10 iramlatc sml src ns follows 

v - %?? h. ^ tifWiir fft ?rt% f % P *13*51*1 5 

,Jf - ^rr^SfTtfflTI 5 atFTT ^ flTrffbTTM. Sayan* in hi* 

Jairuini nydyamili vEstara and in bis COmm. on the T*ilt + Sin* 
fully adopts this fteir. Hiit in his comm, on the Tiiiidva BnjJima^a, 
v - 9- 13 (C*l. Ed. ) taels represented as laying ibac rhe futl 
itioon Tmc mentioned refers to the Chittri l Someone, cither the 
scribe, ihe printer, or the publisher, tin* here obviously comm it ted 
an error. * 
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tiie winter solstice. It must it Iso lie remembered that the 
Phalguni and the ChitrA full moon are to be excluded, 
juimini, the re fore, concludes that this full moon cannot be 
any other than the one falling in the month of MAgha, and 
his conclusion has been adopted by all the Mitnansakas, 
We can now understand why Laugaksbl, quoted by 
Somakara, states that “they sacrifice to the year four 
days before the fulbmoon in MAgha.” ‘ 

If Juimini r s interpretation of this passage is correct 
we may, so far as our present inquiry is concerned, de¬ 
duce the following conclusions from it ;— (■) That in the 
days of the Taittriya SanhitA the winter solstice occurcd 
before the Stli day of the dark half of MSglia, which 
again was a month of the cold season. Whether the 
solstitial day fell on the MAgha full-moon is not so 
certain, though it may be taken as fairly implied. l*or the 
EkashtakA was abandoned because it occured itt the 
“reversed*' period of the year, and it is quite natural to 
suppose that the priests in choosing a second day would 
trv to remove as many of the objections to the Ekash- 
taka as they could. In other words, they would not 
select a day in the "reversed'' period o< the year, nor 
one in the last season. The fact that a day before the 
full moon in MAgha was selected is, therefore, a clear 
indication of the solstice uccuringon that day, while their 
anxiety to utilise the Ekashtaka fully accounts for the 
selection of the fourth in preference to any other day be¬ 
fore the full moon, I may also remark that throughout 
the whole passage the intension of sacrificing at the 
beginning (real, constructive or traditional) of the year i s 
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quilt* dear. The full-moon liu Mag ha must, therefore, 
have been one of such beginnings, (2) Thai the year then 
commenced with the winter solstice. (3) That as there 
cannot he three real beginnings of the year at an interval 
of one month each, the passage must be understood as 
recording a tradition about the Chitra full moon and the 
Phalguni full-moon being once considered as the first 
days of the year. {4) 1'hat Vishitvtin had lost its pri¬ 
mary meaning and llmt it fell in the rainy season it the 
sacrifice was commenced on the Phalguni full-moon. 

The passage thus supplies not only confirmatory, 
but direct evidence of the coincidence of the Krittik'ts 
with the vernal equinox in the days of the Taittiriva 
Sanhita. For, if the winter solstice, fell on the full-moon 
day in Magi*, then the summer solstice, where the moon 
must then be, must coincide with the asterisni of Magha, 
and counting seven Xakslisliatras backwards we get the 
vernal equinox in the Kfittikas. Independently of the 
Vedanga Jyotishu we thus have four different statements 
in the Taittiriya Sanhita ami Brahmana clearly showing 
that the vernal equinox was then in the ICrittikas : firstly, 
the lists of the Xakshatrns and their presiding deities, 
given in the Taittriva Sanhita and Brahmana ail begin¬ 
ning with the Krittikas; .canidly, an express statement in 
the Taiitiiya Brahmana, that the Krittikas are the 
mouth of the Nakshatrfis; thirdly, a statement 
that the Krittikas arc the first of the Dcva Xakshatras 
that is, as I have shown before, the Xakshatrns 
in tile northern hemisphere above the vernal 
equinox; and fourthly, the passage in the Taittiriya 
Sanfiifci above discussed, which expressly states that the 
winter solstice fell in the month of Migha. 'The vernal 
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equinox is referred to tlie Krit tikis directly or indirectly 
in at! these passages and I do not think that any more 
confirmatory evidence from the Yudic works is required 
to establish the proposition that the Krittikas coincided 
with the vernal equinox; when the Taittiriya Sanhita 
was compiled. As an additional proof I may, however, 
mention the fact, that Pitris are said to be the presiding 
deities of Mitgha in the Taittiriya Sanliitk iv. 4. 10. 1. 
With the Krittikits in the vernal equinox Miigha is the 
summer solstice and as the Dakshinayana or the ay ana 
of the Pitris commenced at this point, the astorism 
which happened to be there at that time was naturally 
assigned to the Pitris. The position for all the other 
cardinal points of the ecliptic can he thus shown to he 
Consistent with the position of lire vernal equinox in the 
KrittibSs. 

Supposing the Krittikas to denote the aster ism of 
that name this gives us, according to Prof. WhitneyV 
calculation, 2350 B. C, as the probable time for the com¬ 
pilation of the Taittiriya Saiihita. Sonic scholars unwill¬ 
ing to carry the antiquity of the work to such a remote 
period, have urged, without assigning any special reason 
that by Rrittikas we must here understand the begin¬ 
ning of the zodiacal portion of that name. Xow as the 
position of the asterism of the Krittikiis in its zodiacal 
portion is 10 50' from the beginning? these scholars 
would place the vernal equinox about 11' behind the 
asterisin of the Krittikas and thus reduce the antiquity of 

• See Stiiy* Sidrlluma Add, nous p 3:3, 

f Thi* is the position given in the Suiy* siddkinij, viii. *9* 
See the tabic prepared by Proi. Wtiincy in 10 lUi 5 
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the Sanhitu nearly by 11x73 = 792 years or to about 1421! 
B. C." I have briefly stated before rnv reasons for dis¬ 
cardin': this supposition and balding that the names of 
the Nskshatrts in the early Vedic days must lo taken 
to denote the asterisms known by such names. If Indian 
priests are to be supposed incapable of making any 
accurate observations of solstitial points in 1200 B,C.,t it is 
to mv mind utterly inconsistent and illogical to bold that 
the forefathers of these priests, when they assigned the 
vernal equinox to the Krittikas, understood the word to 
mean the asterism hut the imaginary beginning of the 
zodiacal portion of that name. I cannot also understand 
why scholars should hesitate to assign the Vedic works 
to the same period of antiquity which they allow to the 
Chinese and the Egyptions4 But it is needless here to 
enter into this controversy. For if I once succeed in 
showing, as I hope to do, that there is sufficient internal 
evidence in tha Vadio literature itself of a still remoter 
antiquity, all theories, conjectures and guesses, which 
have the effect of unduly reducing the antiqultv 
of the Vedic works and also of throwing dis¬ 
credit upon the claims of the Indians to the origin of the 
Xakshatra system, will require no refutation. 

Bentley, however, takes his stand on a different 

• This IS Jieutleys dale about which see 

\ See Pref. to Rig., vol IV,, p. ssix. 

$ M. Riot allows it in the case of the Chinese and considers 
that the Hindus borrowed the Xahshura system from them. 
AlbirunT. in hi» chronology of ancient nations. Ac., observes that 
other nations begin their aslemmt with the Pleiades. lie further 
states that lie has found in some books of Hermes that the vernal 
equinox coincides with the rising: of Pleiades, but, says he " God 
knows heit what [hey intend ! ” *' 
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grounds He suggests that the word Vi$hdMItfti tike 
Vidal®* may mean “possessed of two btanohesj and 
that these two branches may have been caused by the 
equinoctial colure bisecting the zodiacal portion of the 
Vis bilk has, Now the equinoctial colure passing through 
the hug inning of the divisional Kritikas naturally bisects 
the nodical portion of the Vis hatha. Bentley, the re fore t 
concludes, without any more proof than this etymologi¬ 
cal conjecture* that this was the position of the colure 
when Vishakha received its name* I his is no doubt an in¬ 
genious hypothesis* But there is not only no evidence in 
the Yedic works to support such etymological specula¬ 
tion, but it may be easily shown to be inconsistent with 
Lhe position of the winter solstice in the day ol the 
Taittiriya Sanhita* 

I have already stated that from the passage of the 
Taittiriya Sanhita just quoted we may fairly inter that the 
winter solstice occurred iti those days on the lull moon 
in Migha. Accoiding to the Veda nga Jy oils ha it fell a 
fortnight earlier, that ia, on the first day oi the braglti 
half of Mag ha. It is roughly estimated tlmt the equinox 
must recede about two divisional Xakshatras* i. * r . 

40 f , to make the seasons fall back by one month- Bet¬ 
ween the times of the Tsittlriya Sanhita. and the \edinga 
Jyotisha the equinox must accordingly recede tj 2 c m 
nearly 14 * Xow the position of tire equinox as given in 
Vedunga J votisha is lo J of Bharank hrom this to the 
beginning of the divisional Krittikas* the distance h 
only 3 20" while If we measure it from the asUrism of 

* This ex^mpJe hifi been added by Prof. Mas Moller. See 
Pref. lo Rig. V*l- IV-* p. See also Bentley's Historical t lev* 
ol Hindu A^ftonomy, p. 1 * 
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iviitlika it is 3 f !o 50' = [4 10'. Therefore‘-during the 
period that lapsed between the Taiuirrivtt Sanhitu and the 
Vedunga Jyotisha the equinox, according to Bentley 
receded only 3 »o'; while if we understand the Kriti- 
tiki* to denote the aaturism of that name, it gives ua a 
precession of 14 10'. Now as the winter soblict- fell a 
fortnight later in the days of the San hi til we must accept 
the latter precession of io , vrhich alone corresponds 
with that interval of time (r. <, a fortnight) a ml assume that 
the vernal equinox then coincided with the asterism of 
Krittika, a conclusion the probability of which lias 
already been established on other grounds. Bentley's 
speculation must therefore, be rejected, unless we are pre¬ 
pared to allow his guess about the primary moaning of 
Vis hatha to prevail against reasonable conclusions based 
upon a passage from tile Tnitltriya Sanhitii, 

But even admitting Bentley's speculation about the 
meaning of Vishakhii, we may fairly-question the sound¬ 
ness of the conclusion drawn therefrom. For what 
ground is there for holding that the two divisions of 
Vislsiklia most be mathematically equal in every res¬ 
pect? The word dala in vidala may lie so understood; 
but data and skakti are not similar in this respect. Bent- 
lev's error, therefore, consists not in supposing that the 
colure may have cut the divisional Vislukhas, but in 
inferring therefrom that it must have bisected it. The 
whole ecliptic was divided into 37 Xakshatras, 
and 13! could only be comprised in each hemisphere. 
Vishafcha, the 14th Xakshtra from the Knttikas 
may have been thus considered, by simply counting 
the number of the Xakshatras, as lying partly in 
the region, of the Devas and partly in 'that of the 4 
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Pitris.* For though we might hold that the Vsdic 
observers were not provided with meitnij to !ix 
imaginary points in the hea%*ens and to refer 
to these points the motions of the heavenly 
bodies as astronomers do at present, yet it does 
not imply that the}’ were unaware of the approximate 
distances between the various asterisma selected by 
them. In other words, they might be supposed to have 
roughly known the distances between the stars, though 
for obvious reasons they could not but refer the motions 
of the heavenly bodies only to the fixed stars. 1 hus 
understood, Bentley's conjecture about the primary 
meaning of Vishiikhn docs not necessarily imply that the 
equinoctial colure bisected the divisional \ jshSJthas in 
those days; and w hen the conjecture itself does not thus 
support bis theory about the position of the colours, I Jo 
not think we shall be justified in accepting it especially 


' This i*-Enough to Mtinly * merely etymological speculation 
unsupported by any other evidence whatsoever, repeating more 1 
accurately if the vemn) equinox coincided with the .is ter ism of the 
Krittikas, the equinoctial colure falls Out of the divisional V islukir.- 
by 40. but it is nearly So behind the asturisin of Anunidhii, Ul 
these two nsterkmi Vishith* woutd therefore be nearer to the 
colure. But we might as well ask what ground there is for holding 
that the Nafcshatn oi the Zodiac, at the time when (he 

vernal equinox was in the KrlttikSi* ( supposing such divisions to 
have then existed ), were the same as those which we now use 
and which commence with Kevati. Bentley appears to ha^e 
altogether overlooked this objection. I have already staled my 
view regarding ! he existence of [he divisional Nakshalras in old 
times, and [ would reject Bentley’s etymological speculation t n 
the mere ground that it requires us to assume the existence of 
sin'Ii division*] NhUtshatras and'their bisection by coin res. 
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when it is shown that it is also objectionable on other 
grounds. 1 am, therefore, disposed to fix the date of the 
Taittirlya San hit a at 2350 B, C„ and not 1426 B, C. as 
Bentley lias done. 

So far, we have been going over the ground more or 
less traversed before by several scholars. But it may he 
ashed if we have here reached the Ultima Thule of the 
Vedic antiquity. Does the oldest hymn, the lirst utter* 
ance of the Aryan niind, reach back thus far and no 
further ? Was it such a hymn that the Brahma-vidins 
of old and Panini several centimes before Christ believed 
:,tid declared as " seen " ? In what follows, I propose 
to bring together such evidence from the Vedic 
works as would enable us to deal with these questions. 
I have already drawn attention to the fact that the 
Chitr.i and the Phalguni full-moon ate mentioned os the 
mouths or the beginnings of the year in the passage from 
the Taittiriya Sanhita last quoted and discussed. In the 
next chapter 1 shall endeavour to show how these state* 
merits are to be interpreted, how far they are cor rob o* 
rated bv other evidence and what conclusions we may 
deduce therefrom. 
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Phitgun! fuiJ-BhCHjTi, thtf nfcw vest's ni^ht— s&yam's exp!i. 
qation unutUfactOty-- Phftlguaa could not be a Vasa run month— 
T-A-p told character of thu: msoits, lunar and sdfar^ xuperftuou}.— 
Ui»jii!uion o i a passage in ^Iiushrti:i—filLl^kara Bhaiia^ espta. 
aaticitt. Winter solstice aw ihe full-moon in Fbllgutia—The 
po&ition Of other cardinal points Vernal quinot i=a Mri^J liras— 
—Native Li^icogr aphoV explanation of the wtird— 
Gramm a ties 3 ly objectionable— lt§ real meaning according to 
Paei ini—Erronooui ranL of M.irgabhiriba amongst month* 
according to the Jitiagavad Git;i and Airtara— Mi r^a&li i rsh n 
WQix\d not have bscq the first month or thv solstitial or ih c 
eqtflaociial year— It leads to the librarian of the equinoxes— 
Possible reason of the lib ration tfacorr—MjdgaabJri*— Agiaf^pem 
or the first Nakshatra in the ^ear—Md1i t its primary meaning— 
E . i{jfeu®e of the summer Solstice oCcuring in Bhidrapnda—Origin 
of the annual feasts to the manes amongst Hindus and Parkis — 
Comparison of the primitive Hindu and Parsi estendar—Suinuury 
of results. 

The passage from the Taittiriya Sanhita quoted in 
the last chapter states that the Chitri and Phalguni full- 
moons were the beginnings of the year, which then 
commenced with the winter solstice in the month of 
Migha. The words used in the original are Cfiitrd-pt’irna- 
wdsa and Phalgunt-pdrna-mdsa and these must be 
understood to denote, not the Chaithi and the Phfilguna 
months, whether sidereal and synodical, as Prof. Weber 
seems to have, in one case, supposed, but the full-moon 
dflu in each of these months. This is evident from the 
fact that thqse have been recommended as alternative 
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times for the commence me at of the saint in opposition 
to the Ekwsiuak.'i day* In the case of the PhalgunI-pHr>ta. 
?ntisa we are further told that Visit uvan counted from 
that time falls during the rainy season, and it is im* 
possible to suppose that Vishrivan can be counted from 
a month. The whole context, therefore, shows that it is a 
discussion as to the particular day best suited to com¬ 
mence the yearly sacrifice, and that Chtiri-piiTna-mdsa 
ami Phalgtatt-purna mtisa must mean the days when 
the moon is full near the aster is ms of Chitra and Phot- 
gunf* In the Tandya Brithmana* Phalguni-pui na-mdsa ts 
rendered by Phaigunl and Jaimini has paraphrased 
ChritArpurna-wdsa by Chaitri and PftalRttni and Chaitrl, 
according to Panini (iv. 2. 3), are the names of days* 
These Interpretations have been accepted by all the 
Mimansakas including Sayana, and we may do the same 
especially as there are several passages in the Taittinya 
San hit A where ftilrua-mdsa is used in a similar sense,t 
But why should the Chitra and the Plialgum full- 
moon be called the beginnings of the year ? Sayana 
thinks that they were so described because they occurred 
during \ asanta or the first of the seasons.; But the 
explanation does not appear satisfactory, I have previously 

* Sec tb* passage* tjuoieiJ in last chapter* 
flnTait!. ii. a. to. J. we find similar:* 

used. In i. f. Jo. 3. y i’j q r<tf €t mentioned together; while n 
ii* 5 . 4. 1 . fgfare and 3 umtR«tT .irecontrasted. 

|Is his commentary on Taitt, San. vii. 4. S, speaking of 
q^yfi ouimt SdyiBi observe* ^ 1 vtt- 

I sdUt-UKUHtfl 1 T'T \ 3W rtfS: 
rfwr i? while of rwpfimry he »ys *jsft 

*uw*«* 5 <TTT*'*r*flfw?rrc g*W 4 1 
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shown that according to nil astrcmoniicnl works Shishixu 
commenced with tha winter solstice, and tint the three 
seasons ofShiahirn, \ as:Ltjtn and Grishina were comprised 
in the Uttarayanu n S it was then imtiursiood. A’ovv in the 
days of the laktinya San hit A the winter solstice, as 
shown in the last chapter, fell in the month of MAgha; 
:ind Magfaa and Phttlguna were therefore comprised in 
Shishrra, and Chakra and Vaishfiklta in Vasanta. JJut in 
order that Say ana's explanation might be correct Phfilguna 
must mil in the \asHiiUi seasoti which, as a matter Of 
fact, it did not. In his commentary on the Ihuidfutynna 
Sutras' and also in the KAIamAdlmvaf Sayan a tries to 
get over this difficulty by proposing a double V:.sans ft— 
lunnr and solar, the lunar to include the mouths _t 
Phalguna and Chaitra, find the solar those of Chaitru and 
Vaish&khii, quoting amongst others, Rig. x., 85, 1 A, as an 
.authority to show that the seasons went regulate;! by the 
moon, the authorities, however, are not explicit and 
theref-we sufficient to maintain the two-fold character of 
the seasons; nor do 1 seethe necessity of the two-fold 
character. It is true tint the months in the calendar were 
all Umar, but the concurrence of the lunar and the solar 
year was always secured by inserting an intercalary 

* Thu passage i* quoted in J11 ilia: what it can teach tit , 3 p, 
jJi; Suvara.thete quotes Tain. San, tii. a . S„ and alter tt.«t:A1- 
that the CiiiirS and the I*batj>im* full moon are both said to begirt 
toe jgar, nr obwrw srqqf ***■■ fW ft CRteWfH 

^^f^^rynrrrrr irl yt: 1 ^ 

1 i'iie theory of the two-fold seasons thus appears r-< have 
been started simply to reconcile the two mirnicoti about the 
f-bitr.i and I’haf-unt full tngoii*, 

i See Ol? Ed., jip, (o r &j. 
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mo nil) whenever necessary. Under such a system lunar 
seasons can have no permanent place. Now and then lunar 
months ceased, as they now do, to correspond with the 
seasons they represented, but this was at once set aright 
by the introduction of an intercalary month. If we, there¬ 
fore, exclude the correction due to the precession of the 
equinoxes, which was too minute to be noticed till after 
hundreds of years, there was thus no reason why the 
lunar seasons should come Lo be regarded as a permanent 
institution. But oven accepting Dayana's two-fold charac¬ 
ter of the seasons, it can be easily shewn that it 
does not support bis conclusions. A lunar year is shorter 
than a solar year by n days. If the solar Vasanta, 
therefore, commences on the 1st day of the lunar Chakra 
month this year, it will commence on the lath day of 
Chain a (lunar) next year and r i days later still in the 
third year when by the introduction of an intercalary 
month the commencement of Vasanta will he again 
brought hack to the ist day of Chakra. The two-fold 
character of the seasons may thus delay the beginning 
of Vasanta to Vaishftkha (lunar), hut the season cannot 
be accelerated and brought back to Phfdguna. It is true 
that in the day of Say ana (14th century ) Vasanta com¬ 
menced, as it does now, in the month of Phalguna ; but 
it was so because the winter solstice had receded by 
over full one month by that time. Say ana does not 
appear to have fully realised the reason of this change 
and combining the occurrence of Vasanta In Phalgima in 
his time with the occurrence of the same season in Chat- 
tra in the days of the Taittiriya Sanhita and other works 
be attempted to reconcile the difference on the theory 
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of tho two-fold character of the seasons. Bm we can 
ncv. better understand the change as due to the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes, and must, in consequence, 
reject S'iyana’s explanation as unsatisfactory. 

ihe only other authority 1 can find for supposing that 
Phalgniw was a Vasanta month is the statement in Shit- 
shruia's medical work, that “Phiilguna and Cliaitra make 
Vasatita." But on a closer examination of the passage 
wherein this senteiw;e occurs, it will be found to bear on 
its face the marks of later insertion. There are two conse- 
ctiti\o paragrapits in Shusbruta, each enumerating and 
describing the seasons of the year. The first states that 
“There the twelve months, beginning with Miigha, make 
six seasons, comprising two months each. They are Shi- 
shira, these Taps and Tapasya make shishira" 

and so on until all the six seasons in their usual order, the 
avatms, the year and the lustrum are described; and at 
the end we have “this is called the wheel of time by 
some."' The second paragraph then begins with the 
words "But furt " and continues to state “ the 
six seasons are,—Varsha, Shared, Hemanta, Vasanta, 
Grishina and Pravirish, " thus altogether dropping sliisliira 

“ See StmsbruCi, SCHTuthinii Adbjaya ti. The two con±tcu m 
tire paragraphs. here referred io are ;— 


f%r^ n r : 1 niiT^ L„*. + .3nH i? to: 
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and dividing the rainy period into two seasons 
and Pmvrish. The paragraph then proceeds to assign tlm 
months to the seasons as follows;- "Bhadiapada and 
Ashvina is Varsha, K:\rtika and Marga shirs ha is Sharad, 
Pausba and Magba is Hemaota, and PUolguna and 
Chaitra is Vasanta;" and so on until all the months art- 
assigned to their respective seasons. The second 
paragraph, however, makes no mention of the 
the year, or the lustrum. It is therefore evident that the 

writer of the second paragraph, whosoever he may be 

wished to note that the seasons and their corresponding 
months mentioned in the first paragraph had censed to 
represent the actual state of things in the writer's time 
and province and not thinking it desirable or possible to 
expunge or correct the old paragraph* he added imme¬ 
diately after it a second paragraph describing the seasons 
as he saw thorn. The words “ but lam" at its beginning* 
the assignment of four months to the rainy season, but 
under two different names of I'ravrish and Varsha, to 
keep up the old number of the seasons, and the absence 
of any reference to the oyflftflJ, thu year and the lustiutn 
described in the previous paragraph—all point to the 
conclusion that the second paragraph is of later origin 
and inserted with a view only to note the changes in the 
occurrence of events described in the paragraph next 
preceding it. It might be contended that tho second 
paragraph is that of Shuhruta, who notices the old order 
of things in the first. But 1 need not go into that ques¬ 
tion here. For in either case it is plain that the passage 
wherein Philguna and Chaitra are assigned to Vasanta 
ia the production of a latei writer, whosoeva* he may be 
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whether Sbushruta or any one else, and as far as our 
present inquiry is concerned we cannot take the 
passage as an authority for holding that Phalguna was a 
Vasatittt month in the days of the Taittiriya SanhlUu I 
may however remark, that V:\gbhatft who professes 
to summarise the works of ^liushruta and CEiaraka 
gives the order and description of seasonS as wa find it 
in the first paragraph in Sliiishruta,' without alluding 
to tile changes noted in llie second paragraph. We mav 
therefore, suppose that either the paragraph did not exist 
in Y.igbhatas time or that he did not regard it as 
genuine. 

There is thus no reliable authority, that I am aware 
of, for holding that Phfdguna, in the days of the Taittiriya 
Sunhitfi, was a Vasanta month, and Say ana's explanation 
docs not in Consequence hold good at least in this case. 
The explanation is further inconsistent with the fact that 
in several Brahman ns and Sutras the full-moon night in 
the month of Phalguna has been pronounced to he the 
fir,’ night of the year. The Shatapatlia Brahmans 
r vj. z, 2. iS } says "the Ph&tguni full-moon is the first 
night of the year The Taittiriya i i. i, z, ,S ) and the 
nkhvfiyana (iv. 4 and v, 1 }t Brithmanas contain 
similar passages, while the Gopatha Brahman?. ( I, to) 
after stating that the Uttara and the Ihirvii Phalgunt ate 


■ A.-Silingati ridaya Sutra* hi tu iii. 1 "Wirri=FTOwhri%; 1 

^ftf: 1 fiffiitrs’i.. ....r 

f -TT f tN : ’T^ t 'T tJW TfVWleJHf ^0T*f7fir Shat i r . vi. 

*- 1 - 7«r t *twr *rf^- *rf'tn?*r "553*1 1 g*t* (ifwstw#- 

rBr®rr^ I tir- i. 1. s. a, gtf 4f tnrabFros 

' CFWftff J Sir. dr. tv. 4. 
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respectively the beginning and the end of the year, 
adds 11 just as the two ends of a thing meet so these two 
termini of the year meet together. "* l have already 
quoted a passage from the Tandy a Brahma ua to the same 
effect. The Sutra-writers, though not so explicit, do how* 
ever distinctly state that the annual sacrifices “should be 
commenced either on the Chaitri or the Phalguni full— 
moon night, " t thus clearly indicating that these were re¬ 
garded as the beginnings of the year. IE these passages 
mean anything, we must hold that the Phulguni full— 
moon night was once considered to he actually the first 
night of the year, or to put it in a modern form the new 
year's night We cannot assign this position to it by 
simply assuming, as Say ana has done, that the night 
occurred sometim* during the two months of Yasanta. 
S&yana, it appears, was aware of this objection and so 
in commenting on the passage from the Taittiriya Sanhita 
quoted in the last chapter, he attempts u explain the 
position of tiie Pbalguni night by reference to the above 
mentioned passages in the Ibaiuanas; while with respect 
to the Chaitri, he quietly observes that “this ton is the 
mouth of the year as it falls during the season of 
Vasania. "f But an explanation that admittedly fails 
in one case must fail in the other, for the Chitri and the 

' T 5 ® 55 1 pmTOfn*qfnr tmffr mini i p^t- 

»WTt *TOt: I 

twf ( rriwfrvFTf ) «rnrinTPTT sfrsm*i;i 

Asbv*Uv^n4 Siir. Sn. i. a, m. 5: ]%^t. Shr. Su. v. s , t ; .sin* Siir* 
Sti. iii. 8 = i,, sil$« i5 + 3. 

t See the OTigsnat remark quoted * xfrj, The word *'l£^ ?n 
this e^lination implies ihiii it holds good also in ihe diSt ni 
the FJuiJgtini fsrfknpaai. «■ 
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Phidguni nights are described together in the 
passage and in the words, as the beginnings of the 
year. 

It will be clear from the above, Jirst, that the theory 
of the lunar seasons, started by Sayaiia to account for 
the position assigned to the Philguni night in the \edic 
works, cannot have a permanent place in the \edic 
calendar; secondly, even accepting the theory, the begin¬ 
ning of the-solar Vasanta might be put oil' to the month 
of (lunar) Vaishakha, but could not be brought back to any 
day in Phitlgumt; and thirdly, the express texts in the 
Bra tuna mi s declaring the Phalguni full-moon to be the 
new-year's night are inconsistent with Say anas explana¬ 
tion, We must therefore look for some other solution. 

But if SSyana’s explanation cannot be accepted at 
least with respect to the Plutiguni night, how are we to 
interpret the several passages in the Sanbita and the 
Bra lima nas given above i We cannot suppose that the 
Phiilguni full-moon commenced the year at the vernal 
equinox; for then wo shall have to place the vernal equi¬ 
nox in Uttara Bhadrapadu, which to render possible in 
the pie-Krittika period we must go back to something 
like 2o t ooo B. C. The only other alternative is to make 
the full-moon commence the ycaT, at the winter solstice* 
and from the fact that the Mighi, the Phalguni and the 
Cliartri full-moons are mentioned together in the sam* 
passage of the Taittiriya Sanhita, and for the same pur¬ 
pose, 1 conclude that this is the real meaning of the 
passage in tire Taittiriya San hit a and those in the 
Brahma lias. It is the most natural and reasonable inter¬ 
pretation of the passage and I find Lliai Blmskara Bhatla* 
who is older than SSyana, fully adopts this new in his 
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Bhushyii on the Taittiiiva S&nhitH.* I have however 
devoted so much space to the discussion of Suyana'a 
explanation as the high authority of that scholar is likely 
to mislead us in tlw interpretation of the passage* The 
lifiiishya of Uhutk first lihatta fully shows that Sftyana is 
not here following any older tradition and the reasons 
given bv him for explaining the position assigned to the 
Phnlguni full-noon in the Vo die works are mere conjec¬ 
tures and guesses of his own. I admit that even the 
guesses of a scholar like S&yana deserve consideration, 
llut when on a closer examination we find that they are 
not supported by any old traditions and :tre besides 
object inn a hie on various other grounds, 1 thir.k we are 
hound to reject them. As observed by Bhfsskara Chatta 
the passage in the Taiuiriya Sanhita must therefore, 
be understood as referring to an older year begin¬ 
ning, and we must hold that the full-moon in PhiUguna 
did as n matter of fact once commence the year at the 
winter solstice. 1 know that this view hits been regard¬ 
ed as improbable by some scholars, on the sole ground 
that it would, if substantiated, enhance the antiquity of 
the Vudjc works by about 2000 years more than what 
these scholars are billing to assign to them; and as the 
natural result of such prepossessions amongst them the 
subject has till now remained uniitvestigated. Etit 1 hope 

* A MS* of lilKiakaru tifijiita'i lUi.Whvii on the Taittiriva 
Sanhiti has been recently discovered at Mysore anti ttiroti-h the 
kindness of Sir Sheihidri tvar, the Draun ui Mysore, J have been 
aide to procure a copy uf the hhiidiya i>n the passage here dis- 
ctisscd. BhSfkara Ithart3 after commenting on the first part of 
the ftitujc which states that the sacrifice should be ennuneneed 
on tin.* I'.k.idij yk;« day, mate* the following observation a a regards 
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that they will patiently examine the evidence, direct and 
corroborative, which 1 intend to put forth in suppers of 
the suggestion and then give their judgement upon it. 
There is na a priors impossibility involved in the hypo¬ 
thesis that tho old priests, after changing their starting 
point to the KrittkAs and framing the calendar accord- 
inglv continued to Tecogniiie for sacrificial purposes, tlia 
older positions of the Xakshatras, just as all Uridimanas 
ftom the Himalaya to the Cape Comorin at present 
perform their sacrifices on days and at times fixed when 
the vernal equinox was in the Knttik&s. 1 think the 
present Bnihmanas ate worse of! in this respect, inasmuch 
as they have not even the liberty, which the passage iif 
the Taittiriya Sanhity accorded, though hesitatingly, to 
the old priests, of choosing either the old or the new 
calendar. To use the words of Professor Max Muller we 
must iu such cases, therefore, “keep cor preconceived 
notions of what people call primitive humanity in 
abeyance for a lime,"' and form our judgment of anti¬ 
quity. ;is we do of other facts, solely upon evidence. 

We have seen in the last chapter that the evidence 

r 

T. ■ ilUTLMtii f nest proposed<rf <7^1*7 717 

V |f3 I w 51S I JJWT lh £ Wi 

'TTCrg t-f!T I the third prGsh^ird 

ia the text, the t hitri fnIl-mooM Bhls^ap ■ Bhafp ohjdrvt* 
further on :— 3HT= T^rtrTt ! f^^l'JUIMIW I^TF^In l T 3 TTT: 

vfFT fTrt r FiWalty |lh&*kar-i liHatra lollritt 

Jmhmni and Shabnm in the interprem^n a\ the last pare of the 
pusi:** and conclude? by observing the be« lunc tor the sacr idee 
t* 4 day$ previous to the £ul Simoon in MifN^ 

* India 1 yjvit if cun leach u- ? p. it2- 
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for placing the vernal equinox in the Krittikis consisted 
of (i) the lists of the Xakshatras all beginning with the 
Krrttikas, (?) the winter solstice then falling in the month 
of Magha, (3) the Xakshatra at the summer solstice being 
presided over by the fiiiris, and (4) the possibility of 
considering, as Bentley suggested, the portion of the 
Xakshatra at the autumnal equinox as divided by the 
equinoctial colure. In short, if the year was supposed to 
have begun in the month of Mag ha, the position of the 
four cardinal points of the ecliptic as referred to the 
Xakshatras, was consistent with, and so indirectly 
established the truth of, such a supposition. Let us see if 
we can produce similar evidence for establishing the 
hypothesis (for it is no better at present) that the year 
in the old Vedic days began, as stated in the Bruhmanas, 
with the Fhalguni full-moon, and that the winter solstice 
occurred on that day. On a rough calculation the vernal 
equinox, must recede two divisional Xakshatras to make 
the seasons fall back by one month. If the winter solstice, 
therefore, occurred in the month of Phdlgtma t one month 
in advance of Magha, in the old Vedic days, the vernal 
equinox must then have been in Mrigashiias or imo Xak* 
shatras in advance of the Krittikits, Taking the data given 
in the Vedanga Jyotisha as his basis, the late Krishna 
Shastri Godbole has thus calculated* the position of the 
four cardinal points of the ecliptic, when the winter 
solstice, as stated in the Brihmanas, occurred on the full- 
moon day in the month of Phalguna j— 

I 1 ) The winter solstice in 3' so' of the divisional 
Uttar* BMdrapadi ; 

* *«e hit essay on ihe Antiquity of the Vcdavp- ]>,. 
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( z j The vetnat equinox in the beginning of AidrSs 

( 3 ) The summer solstice in to of Ltiara Fhalgunii 
and 

( 4 ) The autumnal equinox iti the middle of Miibl 
or giving up the system of reckoning by the divisional 
portions of the Zodiac, we have, roughly speaking, the 
winter solstice quite near the asterism of L ttara Bludra- 
pada, the vernal equinox between the head and the right 
shoulder of Orion or about 3 ’ east of Mtigashlras, the 
summer solstice at a distance of within 2' east of Lttara 
Phalguni, and the autumnal equinox about 5 east of the 
asterism of Mula, If wo suppose the vernal equinox to 
coincide with Mrigashiras, the three other cardin.il 
points are brought iieater to the fixed asterisms, and this 
appears to be the more probable position of the equinoxes 
and the solstices in those days. But without entering into 
these details, it will be evident from this that when the 
winter solstice fell on the Phatgum full-moon the vernal 
equinox must be very near the asterism of MrigashiwS or 
twoNakshatras in advance of tbe Krittikas. We have 
now to see what evidence there is in the Vedic works 
from which this old position of the four principal points 
in the ecliptic may be established. 

There appears to he no express passage in the 
Vedic works, which states that Mrigashiras, like the 
Krittikis was ever the mouth of the Nakshatras. But 
what Is so lost may still be discovered, in the words of 
Prof. Max Muller, " hidden in the secret drawers of 
language." Mrigashiras may not be specifically des¬ 
cribed as the‘first of the Nakshatras; but the word 
.igrMyam which Amarsinha (i. 3. 2 3 ), gives as a synn- 
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nyin for Mrigashiras, and which supplies, according to 
Pinini, a derivative word for the month of Margashirsha 
tells the same tale. Agrahdyani literally means 
"commonclng the your:" and the question is haw did 
the Xakshatra come to be so called ? In explaining the 
formation of this word al! native lexicographers begin 
by assuming that the full-moon in the month of Margn- 
siiTtsJm was the first night of the year, hence called 
Agra/uiyanl, and as this lull-moon occurred in the 
month of Mfirgishirsha the month itself was called 
Agrbiyanifia. There is no grammatical inconsistency 
so tar, Iiut when these lexicographers further tell us 
that the Xaksluura Itself was called Agrahdyant, as 
Amarsitiha has done, because the lull—moon in the 
vicinity of tha Xakshaira commenced -the year in old 
days/ one feels that them in something wrong in this 
explanation. The ordinary course is to name the full- 
moon nr any other day after the Xakshntra, as Chaitrh 
JPaushnm, Paushi, &c. (Pan, iv. ?, 3), while in the 
present case the order is reversed and the Xaksliatm, 
we are told, is named after the full-moon. It is true 
that the lexicographers were, to a certain extent, com¬ 
pelled to adopt such a course, as they could not other¬ 
wise explain why Agrblyavi, a term usually denoting a 
full-mood night, should have been given as a synonym 
for the Nakshatra of Mrigashiras bv Am wain ha. But what¬ 
ever their motive, we have now to see if their explarta- 

* .'v‘r 1'haiiu Liiicshiti'i comiuenUry mi nmr. i, j. n, ‘ tie 
- . Ihi^wonl thus — ^ flUHUW T: , np ri fi ft l W I 

1 Twpffrfr i n 5 ^j t mw'ir«FT «JT»nmrr t rivprRrtrwh 
*vri .. 
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tions, as well 3$ the statement in Araara, ate correct. 
Turning to IMnini wo find no authority for this convene 
process. The word Agrahdyanl occurs in Pnnini :tv. 

32, which lays down the rule that the derivative names 
of months are formed from A gr&hiifyini and Azhicattha, 
by the addition of tkak" as a necessary ter mi nation ; 
Esrid this gives ns the words .1 "rahiiyanika aiul AskvOi' 
thika for the months of MaTgasfiirslm and Ashviua. Xow 
in the previous sutra (iv. 2, 21 ) Panini states that trie 
names of the months are derived from the names of tlte 
full-moon days that occur in those months. It appears, 
therefore, that he understood AgtaMyani to mean the 
full-moot j and not the Xakslwtra of Mrigashiras. f;ic 
word AgraJttfyaul occurs thrice in Panini 1 (iv, 3. 02; 5, 
50; ami v. 4. no)and in all places it denotes the full- 

moon dav. It is not, however clear whether 1.mi 

treated it as a word derived in the same manner as 
Chttitrh &c. If we, however, rely on analogy there is 
every reason to hold that AgfahiiyatA, like KiirUki and 
PhAlgum, may have been derived from Agrah&yvwwA 
that this may originally be the name of the Xaksbtra . f 
Mrigarshiras. This supposition derives support from the 
fact that if, like Amaismlw, we take Agmhdyani as 
synemimous with the Xakshatra of Mrigashiras 
follow the native grammarians in deriving this name of 
Lhe Xakshatra from that of the full moon, it is very difsi- 

* The /w/j.i of Fan ini reierred to m this discussion are =T*p;bt 

* * )• B3r*fln( iv - Jtl1 ^ 

C s. « ). (iv. 1.41 )«4 mft- 

RIU ( v * ■«* 3 s )• 
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cult to accounnt for the initial long vowel in Agrakdyanh 
All lexicographers derive the word from Agra and 
Hdyana combined in a Bahuvrihi compound 
and afterwords adding the feminine termination; 
thus Agra+ /fdyana 4*4. But the feminine termination 
cannot he added without a previous suflix 

(of/} which also gives the initial long vowel, 

as i is not a general feminine suffix, but is onlv used in 

special cases. We cannot get this an by iWnini iv, 2. j, 

as Agrahdyana is not the name of a Xakshatra according 
to Amarsinha. Various suggestions have, therefore, been 
made to account for the initial long vowel Bhatto- 
ji suggest* that we should obtain the long vowel by 
including Agrahdyana in tbc Prajnfldi list (Pan v, 4 38}; 
hut in the Gan aphtha, the list is not said to be a ‘specimen 
bit, nor is the word Agrahdyana specifically included 
in the list there given. Baehtlingk and Roth iti their 
dictionary obtained the long vowel by Pin. v. 4 36; but 
here 36 may probably be a misprint for 38. TMoitha 
in his Vachaspatva obtains the long vowel by Pan ini 
v. 2. [02, \ iirtita j; hut Jyotsnftdt is not again expresslv 
sai i to be a ‘specimen list'. Bluwu Dikshita, the son of 
Uhattoji, in his commentary on Amara t adopts his 
father’s view and refutes that of Mukuta. The latter 
obtains the initial long vowel from the very fact that the 
word itself is so pronounced by Plnini in ft*. 2. 22; but 
this gives us Agr ahdyani as a ready made word at once 
and Mukuta had to assign some reason why the word 

* STtffe'M; meaning (hat the list is not exhaustive. 

+ See P- ** of the Bombay Ed, of iihinu UTksbita's com, on 
Amara. . 
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should have been again included in the Gauradi 
list in Pan iv. I 41, MukuU'a explanation is that Pinini 
thereby intends to show that the feminine termination in 
Agrahtiy&yt is not dropped in compounds. But Bhanu 
Oiks hit a replies by observing that the Gaurudi list was 
never intended for the purpose and that as regards the 
accent we can get it otherwise. Bhanu Bikshit's 
own explanation or that of his father Bhattoji also des- 
penses with the necessity of including the word in the 
Gaur&dt list as they obtain the feminine suffix / by Pin, 
iv. r 15; and so in replying to Mukuta he observes at the 
end that the '‘inclusion of the word in the Gamadi list 
is questionable." Thus if we suppose Araarsinha to be 
correct and accept cither Bhattoji's or .Mukuta s derivation 
of Agrtifniyoni we shall have to hold that the word, in 
question Mas either wrongly included or subsequently 
inserted it) the Gautudt list and that Pttnini* who 
knew the word forgot to insert it in the Piajrmdi or the 
Jvotsnadi list. Both the explanations are again open to 
the objection that in this instance the Xakshatra is 
named alter the full*moon as against the usual method 

given by Panini in iv. s. 3. 

The whole of this difficulty, however, vanishes, it 

we give up the notion, that the full moon night in the 
month of MSrgnsftirsba might have commenced the year 
at one time and that the name of the Xakshatra as given 
by Amara must be derived from the name of the full- 
moon. There is no express authority in the Vedlc 
works to support such a theory and a closer exa¬ 
mination of Panini's s&ttos points to the same con¬ 
clusion, Months in tlie Hindu calendar receive their 
names from the full-moon nights occuring in them; 
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and the characteristics at a month are the same as 
those of the Cull-moon night after which it is named, ll 
the fill l-moon night in Miirgnshirsha was, there rote, ever 
tiie new-year's night than the month itself would have 
come to he properly called the first month of the year* 
In other words the month of Miirgastmsha would itself, 
in that case, be called Agrahdyana, doehtlingk and 
Roth do interpret the word Agrahdya nyi in this way on 
the authority of Shabda*kalpa>druina and T&ranktba has 
done the same probably on tho same authority, for none 
•; ihjlus any passage where the word is so used. Xcw if 
Agm/idyiia ever meant the month of M&rgashirsha the 
word would also assume the form Agrakdyatm on the 
ground given above by Ehattoji; * and we shall have 
AgraJi&yam as another name of the month of Margn- 
shirsha. The word occurs in the Gaur'uii list (Pan, tv, i. 
-}S), and there lore must be taken to have been known 
10 Panin}. What did he understand it to mean ? There 
is strong ground to bold that he could not have under¬ 
stood it to mean the month of Margashirasha, For if we 
suppose that in Pintni’s times there were two fonns of 

the word in this sense—•. 1 Qruhtivana and Agrals 4 vanika 
—lie would have rather mentioned, AgroAdya„t iii iv. 

2 dit along with Ckaitri, etc,, winch gives the double 
forms Chaitra and ChaUrska and not with Achvattha in 
iv. 2. oat as he has now done. We may, therefore, 

■ nhSmi Dikihilj, in !u> vtmimqpUrr cm .\nuru i. $.j. 

jjivfi .igtAwi rfwj as ■< >>'"0.nym !tsr Marj»»hinha on the authority 
ofrafusbottauia and obtains the Initial tang vowel bv induiling 
the-word in the Jyqistiadi list. 

f The TC (h-.a. :*)ilJTrrr vn* 

{ ** - i- jj h As the I it.:- ihltoty each uihcr 
St if njrural to suppott that if h gave f iit io mi 

lurTtiS, Vr0.nld iissvc beett iaduded in thv second j/J/ij* ■ 
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inicr that AgrakthaaiAa was the oniy sanctioned form 
of the word to denote the month of Mitrgashirsha in 
Piinini’s time. This means that Panini did not know of 
tJie theory which makes the year commence with the 
Margashirshi full-moon night or the month of Mirgashir- 
sha ( Agrahuyanct). if so, he cow Id not have derived 
the word Agrah&yani for the full-moon night directly 
l)y taking it to be a Bnliuvrihi compound. The only 
flther alternative is to derive it us we derive Chailri and 
other similar words, and J think this is what Panini 
meant, Pur if hu had been aware of any such difficulty 
in the formation of Agrahayauh^ word thrice used by 
himi—ami especially in obtaining the initial long vowel 
as lihattaji and others have felt by taking it to be a 
Ifchuvri hi compound* he would have naturally noticed 
it himself. I therefore conclude that Panini derived 
Agrahchatu ft eh slgmMy&na, as the name of a Xnksha- 
tra. In this ease ue can derive Agruhiiyaw in a simple 
and easy manner. For by Papini iv. 2. 3, we get the 
initial long vowel, when derivative words are formed 
from the names of the Xakshams to express time; we 
now want the feminine sufiix /, ami though this could 
have been obtained by Pam iv, 1. 15, yet, for accentual 
purposes* it may be considered as provided for by the 
inclusion of the word Agr<ihtiynna\ in the Gauradi list 
in Pam hv 1, 41. We can thus derive the word in the 

* Fur then [he fun-moon uijfhr, and hetw*.- the month, would 
itself bu the eonmienecmetit of ilieye.ir. 

f Doubts huve been raised a* la the z&iwl form of the word 
oicniiou^d jei the ^.aur.ioi tist, md HhAjtu Ibsira l;ch;s so lar a* 10 
fjuiritioD whefi^cr ihe word was really included m she list by Kin ini. 
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ordinary way, and unless we have strong grounds to 
maintain that it was really the full-moon jiight and 
not the Xakshatta, which commenced the year, we 
shall not be justified in accepting unusual derivations 
and explanations of these words. It is true Unit the word 
Agratidyana as denoting a Xakshatra is now lost and 
Amarnsinha only gives Agrah<iyo>n and not Agrathiyatin 
as a svnonym For the Xakshatra of Mrigashiras. But I 
shall presently show that Amarsinhs is not alone in mis¬ 
conceiving the moaning of these old words. The theory 
that the Miirgashirshi full-moon was the first night of the 
year, has bean the source of many other errors in later 
literature; hut before examining these it was necessary 
to show how the theory has distorted the natural mean¬ 
ing and derivation of the very words on which it appears 
to have been based. As remarked above if there bo any 
express or cogent authority to support the theory we 
might connive at the etymological difficulties, but if it 
be found that the theory is inconsistent with many 
other facts, or leads, as 1 shall presently show, to absurd 
results, the etymological distortions would afford us an 
additional ground for rejecting it. 

We shall now examine in detail the theory that the 
full-moon night in Mitrgshirsha was once the first night 
of the year. So far as 1 am aware there is no express 
authority for such a hypothesis except the statement in 
the Bhagvad-Gitii (x, 35) where Krishna tells Arjunit that 
he, Krishna is “Margaslilrsba of the months (and), 
Vasanta of the seasons". Anandagirj in his gloss 
on Sliankara's Bhashya upon the Gita, observes that 
Mariashirsha is here specially selected because it is a 
month of plenty. But the reason does not r.ppuar to be 
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oitliij r sufficient or silt is factory; for the next sentence, 
and In fact the whole context, shows that -Margashirsha 
was here intended to he the first of the months. The 
principle commentators on the Gita are too philosophical 
to notice this point, but in a commentary written by 
Surya Pandit, an astronomer, entitled the Paramartha- 
prap'i I find that ho explains the statement on the ground 
that Margashirshn was otherwise called Agrahtiyaniku 
and the latter word denotes that the full-moon night in 
this month was the first night of the year.* If we accept 
this explanation, and no other plausible one is forth- 
coming, it appears that this statement m the Bhagwad- 
GitTi was based on an etymological misconception of the 
meaning of the term Agrah&yanika and later writers 
like Amarasinha and Viigbhaui, t simply followed the 
Gita in assigning the same position to the month of 
Margashirsha, We may, therefore, treat all these state¬ 
ments as coming from one source and representing a 
certain period of the Sanskrit literature, when native 


* The commentary is printed at Poona. The words in the 
nnc;inal are— ^ j F*T*rT- 

I 3?THi?rw ^RTfTfWr i 3T?T *ipr 

i ftin r w I 3TWTSFT ETWT*r L l' Anandn^irr* ex- 

pl ana lion be correct then, the Glia, as tn>t opposed lu deriving 
Agrj&Tiyirqi From the name ol a XaL^Liaira. and the 

whole of the- above disew&siOn would be unnecessary. 

tV3gbhau, in his ttrgerworfc entitled Asrinj^ungrahi, other, 

w se called Vrtddha Vagbhaia, enumcrutea the months as begin* 

nin^ with Margashirsha, In t t 4 of the work the Uttarftyaoa Is 
Slid to commence wirh M'l^ha. while >Llrgash3rsha is mentioned 
First amo&gm the months there enumerated, myth a 'it? the him 
way as Aamra flas done ifl i. 4 P tj P ansi 
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scholars first misconceived the primary meaning of 
Agrahayanikn, I have already shown that, properly 
understood, the etymology of the word gives little 
room for such a misconception. Agrah&yanlka is really 
a derivative word and cannot therefore mean that the 
month denoted by it was the first in the year just 
as Jyeshtba does not mean the eldest month. Blit 
it appears thaL the tradition about Mrigashiras 
Myatm) ever being the first of tire Xaksbatras, was 
completely' lost in those days and native scholars 
believed, on what they considered to lie sound stynio* 
logical grounds thnt Eire month anti not the Xakshlrn was 
the commencement of the year. Once started and 
embodied in the Gita, the theory gained an easy and 
rapid currency amongst native scholars, all of whom 
naturally felt hound to shape their views accordingly. 

And not only literary scholars, but astronomers 
apper to have done the saute. In old astro- 
nomic.il works the year commenced with the winter 
solstice and the first month of the year meant 
the first month of the Uttaruvana which com* 
me need with this solstice. If then the' Margashirshi full 
moon was said to be the first night of the year, an 
astronomer would naturally understand such statement 
to mean that the winter solstice fell on the full-moon 
day of Mirgashirsha, Xow if we suppose that the 
Margashirshi full-moon was thus the night of the 
winter solstice, it would mean that the full-moon on that 
day happened to be near the asterism of Mrigashiras. 
With the sun at the winter solstice, the moon, to be full, 
must be near the summer solstice; and therefore the ( 
summer solstice must have then coiucitffcd with the ‘ 
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astertsm of Mrigashiras, Thu vernal equinox is 'O behind 
the summer solstice; and Mrigashirascoincided with the 
latter, lire vernal equinox would then he 90 behind the 
asterism of Mrigashiras. This is the only logical and 
mathematical conclusion possible if we accept the theory 
that the full-moon night in Mkrgashftfha was the first 
night of the year at the winter solstice. And what does tt 
mean? It means a clear mathematical absurdity to us, 
though older astronomers, not realizing its full etlect, 
invented an explanation to account for it. 1 he Siirya 
Siddhfinta (vlii. 2. 9) gives 63 as the polar longitude of 
Mrigashiras, counting frotn Re vat j. Xow if the vernal 
equinox was 90 behind the aslerism of Jlriga&hiras, it 
was 90' —65 =27 behind the aster ism of Remti !* The 
Vedtc works 1 on the other hand, mention the Krittikas as 
the first of the Xakshatrus anti the winter solstice is 
shewn to have then occurred in the month of M:\gha. 
This means that the vernal equinox must be placed at 
least 2 ft 40', or nearly ?7 in front of Re vatu Xow 
imagine the position of the Indian astronomer, who coukl 
neither reject the statement in the Vedtc works, nor tire 
one in the Bhagvad Git A. Both were sacred and unques¬ 
tionable texts and it would he no wonder if, to his great 
relief, he got over the ditliculty by proposing a liberation 

•This may imply that the Sflrya Suldh.ints was 111 existence 
at 1 he time when the hbraikm theory wi> started. 1 (hint it was. 
tint it has been suggested that the librniiou theory might hate 
btriiH fiubv_\|ih’HC IV inserted then - in { see Wlltlncv r fc bur, Sid.* 
p. 104), It is not, however, ttecessarv lo make unj supposition 
rt^ardin- the existence iiK the Surya SiddlianE^ at this time a* 
aSmoataU 11 ther 5tdfhinta& the vtmt * t/., rij- for 

Sec Colcbmofa's Kmj*» Vol ii, t p # 315 (laMe). 
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of the equinoxes, 27 on either side of Revati i The 
hypothesis is now given up by modern astronomers ns 
mathematically incorrect; but no reason has yet been as¬ 
signed why it found place In the Hindu astronomy. A 
theory may bo erroneous, but even an erroneous theory 
cannot become prevalent without a good cause.lt has been 
suggested by Bentley and approved by Prof. Whitney," 
that the limits of Lite libration might have been deter¬ 
mined by the fact that the earliest recorded Hindu year 
had been made to begin when the sun entered the 
itsterism of Krittikh or 36 '' 40* in front of Revati. But this 
alone is not enough to suggest the theory of libration. Tor, 
unless the Hindu astronomer had grounds—to him con¬ 
clusive and otherwise inexplicable—for holding that the 
vernal equinox fell 27 on each side of Revati, he would not 
have proposed the libration of the equinoxes. So far us I 
know no such grounds have been yet discovered bv 
modern scholars, and if the explanation given above 
accounts for the theory in all its details,I see no reason 
why it should not be accepted as a probable explana¬ 
tion. Perhaps, it may ho asked, what grounds 1 have to 
suppose that the astronomers combined the two statc- 
mants declaring that Mag ha and Miirgashirsha were 
both, each in Its turn, the first months of the year, and 
so obtained the theory of the libration of the equinoxes. 
This is, however, not the place to go fully into this 
discussion; for all that 1 am bound to prove, as far as the 
present inquiry is concerned, is that if we accept the 
theory that the Murgas hints ha full-moon was ever the 
new year's night, it loads us to an absurd conclusion, and 

# SiddJumit, p w ioj, * 
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this is evident from the above whether it does or does 

not give the real explanation of the libration theory, I 

mav, however, remark that when we actually find 
Aamaretnha first starting (i. 4*13. ). "that seasons 
comprise two months each beginning with Magha, and 
three such seasons make an ayatm, and then in tne 
very next verse enumerating the months commencing 
with Maigashirsha; there is nothing extraordinary in the 
supposition that some Hindu astronomers might have 
similarly attempted to reconcile what were then regard¬ 
ed as the two beginnings of the year, hy placing the 
statements in juxtaposition and pushing them to their 
logical conclusions, On the contrary, l should have 
been surprised if the Hindu astronomers had not done 

so. ... , 

But, apart from the origin of the hbratEon theory, 1 

think it is clear that, if we accept, that the Margashirsha 
full-moon was ever a new-year's night, in the sense that 
the winter solstice occurred at that time, we are 
inevitably landed on an absurdity. By the ordinary 
process of reditctio ad absnrdum we are thus compelled 
to abandon the theory that the full-moon in Margasbirslia 
once began the year at the winter solstice. Native scho¬ 
lars and astronomers, who did not realize the absurdity , 
accepted the theory of the libration of the equinoxes as 
the only possible way of reconciling the two statesmens 
in their sacred books. Wo now know that the equinox 
cannot be placed if behind Revati, unless it be either 
in tho beginning of the present cycle of precession of tiie 

equinoxes or about 600 years hereafter, and we should 

have no difficulty in rejecting the premises that give 11s 
»uch a conclusion. Perhaps it may be urged that the 
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full-moon nig fit in Margastursbii might have been called 
the new-year's night in some other sense/ Yes, \l 
might be; but what evidence is there that any native 
scholars ever thought of it ? None that I know of. There 
arc only two beginnings of the year known in ancient 
Hindu literature, I have shown that the winter solstice 
could not have occurred on Use full-moon in Marga- 
siiirsha, and by the same method we can prove the 
Improbabiltv of the vernal equinox falling on that day. 
For if we suppose the MiirgashirghR full-moon to be the 
new year s night, in the sense that the vernal equinox 
occurred on that dMe* we must make the asterism of 
Abhijit coincide with the veins] equinox. This gives us 
about 20,000 years B< C. for the period when these 
positions could have been true. The author of the 
Ehagamta Purtna appears to have had some such theory 
in hfs mind when tic paraphrased { xi« |6 + r jj ) the above, 
quoted verse In GttA by 11 1 am Margashirsba of the 
months, Abhijit of Use Nakshatias, ,J and the late Krishna 
Shfistri Godbole took this statement lor a record of a 

■" The only oilier explanation, l know of, h that given by 
Rentier in his 11 mortal Survey of Hindu Astronomy. pp, ;- 37 . 
RentEey divided the i,oili;iL into sj lunar inaniiopis, beginning 
wiEh Sbrarisblbi in tlie wiiiier ec-blde, as in the Vedanta 
Jyoti^ha, Then he dir idea ii again into 1 j tropical months 
beg inning with Mlgha- The beidnutQj- of Ma^ha and the divisional 
ShravIshiliA thus coincide ax this time, Now rhe beginning of 
each month mutt fall back owing toihe preec&ion or ihc 
ami sn thus receding if use bc^Icujng ol am fiiontli coincided with 
,^0 lixed lunar mans ion, on the fith lunar day, the month, sav* 
Bentley, W3i node la commence the year t But whit authority 1 
there in native astronomical works for such an elaborate and arti¬ 
ficial theory lo determine the commencement of the year f Xativ* 
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real tradition ! This illustrates the danger of relying on 
traditions in later books, without tracing them to their 
source in til© oldest works we possess, 

YVe must therefore rise above these etymological 
speculations of the native scholars of what Trot'. Max 
Muller once called the Renaissance period of the Sans- 

krit literature. It is these speculations that have given 

ns the libratioti theory and interrupted the tradition ot 
Agrahtivana coming down to us intact. It is difficult to 
say how these etymological speculations originated* 
Perhaps the word Agrahthanika was in course ot time 
corrupted by nomiser into Agrahdyann on the analog} ot 
Chaitra and Chattriku, and such corruption gave rise to 
these spoeolations, or it might be that the year locally 
commenced with MArgashifSte iti certain provinces, 
and attempts were made to tinci an authority tor such 
custom in the etymological meaning of the word 
Agrahduika, It appears to me more probable, however, 


astronomers ar e surely expected to know better the theory *m 
ivbicli they commenced l heir year. Then, according to Huntleys 
calculation, AshvSni wan the first tuimth m [: - a “ tl 

KwtiL-i in 94 < It. C. Hut there Is no evidence vbiusoever m lh* 
SlB , Ur i, literature to corroborate these results Again why should 
either of these mouths not have been rnlkd 1 S “«‘J 

supposes that tills method was in mrce till 5jS A ■: aU - 
sl.o-ild Puujha not become 4e*W»* instead „t M.tr # *Wrtb.. 
in ''l 1J C * Deatlov't MWtff&tol speculation must, there lore, he 
rejected «imaginary. It give, no reason win ilirgnshlrylii. the 
third of the several months which, naming to h.s theory. •«» 

meressivelf begin the year :ion. HU U . 1 - lo A - * hw ’ ,d 
alone have been called boatrarv to the usual rule 

according tb Which the word should denote the full-moon day. 
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that the oh! tradition about die Xakshatia gradually got 
connected with the month which was named after it as 
in tho case of Kfittika, whose first rank amongst months is 
suggested by Prof. Whitney s( as due to the ancient 
position of the Krittikas as the first among tile iunar 
mansions.This is very likely if* as shown below, the 
word Agrahiiydni was ever used to denote both the 
Xakshatia and the full-moon. But whatever the origin* 
the speculation was there safe tinder the authority and 
prestige of tile Bhngayad Gitiit, and Amarasinha* who 
appears to have been not wholly free from the in licence 
of Bitch theories, naturally put down Agrahtiyani instead 
of Agrahdyava as the name of the Mrigashiras, especially 
as the latter word* AgrahAyotw, was not expressly 
mentioned by l'atiini. Later lexicographers, who con¬ 
sidered Amara and especially the Gita to be above error* 
attempted to reconcile Arnara's statement with the 
system uf Pa mm by unusual derivations* and astro- 
nomcis appear to have vied with them in mathe¬ 
matically reconciling the real and the imaginary’ 
beginnings of Lhe year ! We must, therefore, set aside all 
these theories and go back to the purer times of Paninj, to 
determine what was the real naino of the Xakshatra. I 
have already shown that JMnini knew the word 
Agrafiilyana and also that he could not have understood 
it to mean the month of Margashtrsha. it is, therefore* 
evident that he used it as a derivative from Agrak&yana 
in the sense of time as given in Panini rv, 2. 3. |f go, 
he considered Agrahdyana to be a name of tho Xaksha- 
tra of Mrigashiras. Amarag inha's AgrahAytui} is, there- 

* See btl Snrya SicWluliU*, p. ;~i ( *iv. (6 » ) * 
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fore, either so error or a feminine adjective or the tdrd of 
Mrigashiras meaning exactly the same thing as Agrahd- 
yarta ; thus A^rethdyaiin = A gr<thiiy<i>ia^ (J’nn. V. 4 - 3 ^ )* 
'AgraMyana+i {Pan! iv. t. 15 \=AgrahAyanV In 
support of tliis derivation, may be cited the fiict that 
Mrigashiras was once considered to be a feminine word. 
Mukuta and Blianu Dikshitut both quote, dopfilita who 
gives the neuter and the feminine forms of M rigashiras. 
Kiimanfith in his Trikanda Viveka, gives a quotation from 
Rabhasa and another from a Smriti to the same elleci.,. 
Lf the wold Mrigashiras was thus ever nsed in die 
feminine gender, the feminine adjective AjiraMytvti 
might have bean used as a synonym for the same, not 
because it was the name of the full-moon, but because 
the a star ism was spoken of in the feminine gender- l his 
may account for the fact why Amaiaainha lays particu¬ 
lar stress on this point, tor says he " Mrigastursham 
(is) Mrigashiras; AgraMyaui ( is used ) to denote the 
very thus implying that a feminine word is used 

to denote what lie supposed might ha regarded only m 
the neuter gender. This is. indeed, a plausible explana¬ 
tion. It not only absolves Amantsiuha from the charge 
of having given a wrong, or at kat a distorted, word, but 

* This is open to Ct<e objection that we hove to include A^.>- 
iii tlK* Prtjtiiiii tist- 

f \mara i. 3, 33- Shinn Difcshiu’s commentary is printed 
in HomlMv and Unhurt and Kdrtr.srfH.ra 1 * arc published in 
Anondoram BaroOih* imforlunatdy incomplete edition of 
lexicon* 

+ See extracts from R.'LmHiutlia's conn* in AmlOWfini 

Bcrooih’s publicstitiiif p. riJh ^ r ^ , 

§ Th *?*r*Tri gu f(T?i?ffw^rwni?rtt«fr 1 w h >’ ftiwaw 2 
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make# him warn his readers not to misunderstand the 
word Agrahayant for the full-moon night—a mistake in¬ 
to which almost ail his commentators have, however, 
•unfortunately fallen. It may further explain why instead 
of the Xakshtra, the full-moon day [ both of which were 
on Ellin theory denoted by the same word 'Agrahriyani ) 
came to he regarded as Use lirst night of the year and so 
gave rise to later specillations. Hut the fact that Ainara- 
sinha mentions Margashlirsha lirst amongst the months 
shows that he was not altogether free from the influence 
Of the speculative theory; and the explanation above 
stated must therefore be accepted with caution. 

But whatever explanations we may adopt to defend 
Ainara, 1 think it will be plain from the above that, so 
far as our purpose is concerned, we must reject the 
explanations of the commentators of A in ant, who derive 
the name of the X'akshatra, as given by Ainara, from 
AgrahSyank, the name of the full-moon. After this we 
may either suppose Agtahdyana or AgraMyam, or 
Agrakdyant& be the same of the X'akshatra, for in 
every case the difference consists only in the form and 
gsnd^r ami not in the derivation, or t he meaning of the 
word, llius understood Agrahdyani or Agrnhdxana 
both give us the same meaning, viz., that the year teas in 
■ fa, front fifths \akshatta[of Mrigashiras; or in other 
rvords comtrttnctd with it. I! what I have said above is 
enough to prove this, 1 do not care to insist on a parti¬ 
cular form, whether masculine, feminine, or neuter, of 
Agrnhfiyana which as an adjective is the basis of all such 
forms. With this reservation, 1 may, 1 think, in what 
follows use the word Agrakdxana to denote the 
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Nakshatrn of Mrigashiiraa and as evidencing the circum¬ 
stance that it was so called because it was the first 
Nakshatra in the year. 

Corresponding to the winter solstice in Phalguna, 
we thus have the aster ism of Mrgftshiras or Agrahayainx 
to commence the year from the vernal equinox, much 
after the same manner as the Krittikas were said to be 
the mouth of the Nakshatras when the winter solsLice 
fell in the month of Ali'igba, The express statement in the 
Brahmauas that the Pitidguni full-moon commented the 
year from, as I have previously shown, the winter 
solstice, is thus born a out by the tradition which vve find 
treasured up in AgmhdyQ^ Now if the vernal equinox 
was near the astemm of Mrigashiras the autumnal 
equinox would he in Mu La. It has been ingeniously 
suggested l>v Bentley that this name [signifying " root or 
origin '* may have been given to the Xalcsltatra because 
it was once tiw first amongst the aster is ms and he has 
actually given a list of the Nakshatras beginning with 
Alula: but he does not appear to have used it except to 
show that when one of the twenty-eight Nakshatras was 
dropped the divisional Jveshtha ami Mula both began 
from the same fixed point in the heavens,'—<i position 
which gives him the vernal equinox in the beginning of 
the Zodiacal portion of the Krittikas. 1 have already 
shown that we cannot suppose that the old Ye die priests 
made observations of imaginary lines in the heavens and 
Bentley’s explanation which entirely depends on the 
mathematical divisions of the Zodiac is not therefore 
satisfactory. Nor can 1 accept l’rof. Whitney’s suggestion 
that Mula " may perhaps have been so named from its 
being considerably the lowest or farthest to the south- 
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ward of the whole serf us of astcrisms and lienee capable 
of being looked upon ns the root of all the as ter is ms. "* I 
' should rather suggest that Mula was sc called because its 
aero uveal rising marked the commencement of the year 
at the time when the vernal equinox was near 
Mrigashiras and the winter solstice fell on the Phfdguni 
full-moon. AgraMyana setting with the son in the west 
and Mfiln rising In the east then marked the beginning 
of the year, and this position of Mula is likely to be 
especially noted as the heliacal rising and setting of a 
star, and so of Agra/uiya»o, is difficult to be accurately 
watched. The etymological meaning of Mula may thus 
be said to supply a sort of corroborative evidence for 
placing the vernal equinox in Mrgashinas though, in 
absence of other strong grounds, it is of no hotter value 
than a similar conjecture of Bentley about the name 
VjshLiklui. noticed in the last chapter, 

I have already mentioned before that the year was 
divided into t wo ayanas, the northern and the southern 
and that though originally the northern avana indicated 
the passage of the sun to the north of the equator yet it 
afterwards came to indicate the passage of the sun from 
the winter to the summer solstice. I have also stated that 
after this change was made all the attributes of the older 
avajian must have been gradually transferred to the new 
ones, though the old division was concurrently kept up 
and that the new ideas were formed solely with reference 
to the solstitial division of the year. Thus the Pitriyina 
during which Lime the sun in older times wont down the 
equator must have come to be regarded, for some 

* Sce bis Sfirya SiddMrHa, p, i<n, r ^ 
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purposes at least, as commencing from the summer 
scbtice. With the winter solstice occurring on the 
Phulgunl full*moon day, we shall have the summer 
soJsttce on the Bhadrapadi full-moan, so that the dark 
hall of li had rap a da was the first fortnight in the 
PitriyiVna, understood as commencing on the summer 
solstice, Jt was thus pre-eminently the fortnight of the 
J*itn$ or tlie manes; and to this day, every Hindu 
celebrates the feast to the manes in this fortnight- As far 
as I know' no reason has yet been advanced why the 
dark half of Blmdrapada should be called the fortnight 
of the piiri$ [pitri fiabsha ) and why special feasts Lo the 
manes should be ordained at this particular period of the 
year. With the winter solstice in the asterism of Uttaxii 
Bh: dopada, that is when it occurred on the Ph'tlgum 
full-moon, the matter is simply and satisfactorily 
explained. For then the Lkikshi Havana or summer 
solstice commenced on the dark half of lihadrapadit and 
tills fortnight therefore naturally became the firssi fort¬ 
night in the oyana of th& mams' 

And not only the Hindus but the Parsis celebrate 
their feast to the manes at the same time. The ccitich 

* This explanation itnphc* that the feast to the manes became 
permanently tLxed at this time; and there is nothing improbable in 
ii. For us the Poraiji hold similar feasts oo corresponding day* we 
must suppose that these feasts became fixed long before tlic 
Parib and the Indian* separated. When the vernal equinox 
receded eg the Krittikas the feasts *till continued to be celebrated 
in the dark half of IlMdrupada- Du t though the priest could not 
alter the day* qf these fcauls, yet in assigning deufe- ta the 
Xj^h suras they recognised the change by making fn\n preside 
over Ma^luuui the summer solstice. 
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dcnce is Important inasmuch as we are here dealing 
with periods of antiquity when the Indian, the Iranian, 
and Hellenic Aryfts must have lived together* and if our 
theory is correct it is sure la bo corroborated bv the 
custoniSp practices, and traditions of the other two 
sections of the Aryan rate, 1 shall in the next two 
chapters dmw that there is ample independent evidence 
of this kind confirmatory of the theory that Mrtgashiras 
Commenced the equinoctial year in those early days. At 
present I shall only refer to the conclusions of Dr* ledger 
aa to the nature of what he calls the primitive or the 
oldest Avesta calendar. He takes madhyaryti- which 
literally means not *mid-winter/ but mi id-year—as his 
basi^ and concludes that in the primitive Avesta calendar 
the vea: commenced with the summer solstice.* Tlife is 
just what we should expect. The Indian Aryans 
commenced their year from the winter solstice or the 
beginning of the CtUruyana arid the Iranians, who in 
such matters always took a diamatrically opposite view, 
naturally coni me need it with the summer solstice the 
beginning of the Dak *hiHavana, thus bringing the Bmma 
(or the winter solstice ) in the middle of die year. But 
the coincidence does not stop here; and In the light of 
the 0 y Indian calendar we are in '4 position to explain 
some difficult points in the primitive Avesta calendar. 
I he Hindu pitrUJkiksha or the fortnight of the manes 
commenced with the summer solstice, while the 
Iranians celebrated their feasts to the manes just at 

Sft tJr* litijjcr i Civilization of the Kjjttrti Iranians :n 
Anctau Tinci, tratif fared by Darsb Usrttur I'lseshfoum San>M # 
Vq|, i rr p . jjy. 
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same time. The first month in their calendar 
was calkd Frat#$tenam or the month of the manes, 
aiu), according to the primitive calendar determined by 
Ur, Geiger, this first month, when the feasts to the 
manes were celebrated, ’ began with the summer 
solstice. Again the fourth month of the A vesta calendar 
was lishtryehc or the month oFTwliyn, which- has been 
identified with the star Sirius, Counting with IJJradrapada 
m the summer solstice, the fourth month in the Hindu 
calendar would be Jlargitshirsha or the month of YJrfga- 
shiras, wliich Xakshatra is quite near Sirius. We can 
now also easily explain why DtUht^ko should have been 
dedicated to the Creator, Beginning with l-rsvashimm 
in the summer solstice, Dttthash" begins exactly at the 
vernal cuuinox, and as marking the revival of natuir; ft 
was properly dedicated to the Creator. Roth again wait 
partially correct when he imagined that DatknsJbi must 
have once commenced the year inasmuch as it was 
dedicated to the Creator AhurnmastJa, l or from the old 
Hindu calendar ive see that the vernal e<iim!',.'x was also 
a beginning of the year. In the primitive Avesta 
Calendar we can thus discover the traces of the year, 
beginning with the vernal emrinox and also from the 

* Fiie last live days ws Uu? uM year and lUc lir« live days .jf 
tht nctv year are catted ■■Kr.ivanligan” day,. "lluring the»e ten 
days iliefn mt> 4, or/Fi?,i/* j the spiritual representatives <d 

the ilean-sed are believed to dome n, the bouses" of men , lt i )|, e 
earth. Sen Dr, Hang » K>myh on the Parsit, p, -je nnie. At 
present the Hindu feasts extend over the nhoie ni the fortnight 
We, ho ire ter, find an alternative pen'tid ns.«n:ed in Uii- Xirnav.i 
Sindht,, mliii'h iialestli.il ihe :r.i-r- may extend net j fnrt ri '4,. Jit r 
len d„> nr li A day- ' 
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summer solstice (in opposition to the Hindu winter sol¬ 
stice) in IShiidn'.pada, the month of the manes. These 
coincidences, especially about the month of the manes* 
cannot tie said to he merely accidental. The worshippers 
of AhiiKunaxdn changed Lhe commencement of the year 
from the winter to the summer solstice, but as observed 
by Roth "a sacred and solemn feast could not he re¬ 
moved from its place in the year".* and this affords 
therefore a comparatively reliable ground to identify the 
A vesta and the Vedtc year. We find nothing in A vesta 
to explain why first month of the y ear should have been 
d- voted to the manes: but as observed bv Di. fieiger in 
respect of the legend of Yama the knowledge of it might 
in course of time have been Iosl to the worshippers of 
Ahtitnmazda, We can, however, now' easily explain It 
from the statement in the Vedic works that I’iiulguni 
full-moon was once the new year's night at the winter 
solstice. 1 know that such analogies taken singly' are of 
no great practical value, but when from a consideration 
of the Vedic literature, we arrive at results, which we 

* .Sec i?r* Eifitger'?- Cii\ An. Iran., Vol. i„ # p. M! The annual 
fftaii to the mane* aiming >r the Parsis came after the GiMabar* 
\md i; is intcr^Ein^ to note that iht flim palrdta is defined, xti the 
SuiT4 5 idh iVn I a h x.i\\ the period m 16 days after the four 

St/n-h-Aitii or fcitivah at fntervaH ol 8fi Jaya each beginning 

with Libra, The author of the Surya Sidh&nta is here evidently 
describing some old festivals and as J&rfrft were in use in his days 
fte liaes the duration of ilitie festivals according to the calendar 
then in force. The tneniion of Li tint do ca not therefore prevent 
m from regarding . ,if/j&ti- nr, ukh- r l as old lesiavalBut whether 
ShadtiMii-imShM were In any way von nee led with the Lab inters Et 
\i not casv to determine in the present state of our knowledge of 
these festivals. 
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ihin nnd so similar to those arrived at independently by 
, nd scholars, we may certainly be led to believe that 
they are not merely accidental, 

lo sum tip : Interpreting the passage in the Tirittiriva 
banlnta, which shares that the *< Phaigmi-pirna-tmLa 
is the month of the year, " in the natural way suggested 
by the contest and similar other passages in no less than 
hvc IMhmapas, to mean that the winter sohtice 
occui red on the Phfllgnni full-moon in those da vs, we 
nnd that Mrigashiras has been designated hv a name, 
^tiicli, il properly understood, denotes that it was the 
first of the Cycle of the Xakshatras, thus showing that 
the vernal equinox was once near it; that Miila can now 
be better understood as the star that rose at the 
i^mnmg of the first night of the equinoctial year; and 
finally the tort night after the summer solstice was 
devoted to the feast of tiie manes, as the ay ana of the 
- ComiJ 'bnced at that point; and that this Is fully 
corroborated by the Farsi month of the manes falling in 
divir primitive calendar at Lhe same time. It was on 
evidence like this that the old position of the Kriitikfta 
was determined, and 1 do not sec why a similar tor- 
elusion about Mrigashiras should not be allowed. It is 
true that no express statement has been cited to show 
that Mrigashirai commenced the cycle of the Xakshatras 
in those days and that some scholars may not consider 
the AgraMratti sufficient for the purpose. In. the 
following chapters 1 hope to show that there am a 
number of other circumstances—and even express texts 
which leave little room for cautious fears like these. 
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UfLga&birafl— Its oldest form and position—Identification os 
Rohinl and Rudra, etc,—Phicareh on the non-Egyptian OTijj:n *d 
Orion, t aflr.-i and Ursa—Methods of interpreting mythological 
—SiorJO and dawn th vatic#—Their jniufficieiicy — Know¬ 
ledge of tUc hcavecu amongst the ancient Aryis— Heaven and 
Hell, Devayana and Vifpyaru—Joined by equinoxes, the gates ni 
Heaven—Dog 4 at rhese gates—Kerberos and Tama's flop*— l 
Thin vat bridge and the dogs that guard it—Their identify a i:on 
with Canis Major and Tams Minor, when the vernal eqtlino* was 
in (Jrion—Telcsual fiver and Charon 1 ! bqat—Coiiipattyj" **f 
REgVeda and the Avestm dogs—^arani.Y and Shunailrau—Dog 
( star ) uontmeneaiig the year—Heliacal and Krcmyol rising of 
Orion in Spring and aiiZonm—Vishnu and Riidn—Kcffbero* aRd 
Ofthro*—TU l legend of Xamuchi rfm VHtra—Hit dec*pit*I >f 
by Jneira at the ^ates of heaven where Orthros is it^iioneifc— 
Represented by the 11 tut dope's head ,r In the heaven** Vrttra 
being-Mfiga—t omjMHrt between ludra and Xamtichi—Watery 
foam—Its identitfc&tloitj with tlie Milky Way— Legendv of Rndra— 
How he killed Prajaptm Vajna or Satcriii-e tit the begining ->f the 
year—Sbolagava sacrifice—Tislrya — the three star belt of 

Orion. The Hindu Trinity„ Datl&trcym—Hia represent at ion 

in the sky* 

The pan of the heavens, which contains the 
Xakshtras, we have now to consider, is the most attrac¬ 
tive and interesting in the celestial sphere. Even it 
casual observer mi a clear night is sure to be attracted 
by its splendid appears nee f and the rising of the sun in 
tliis portion of the heavens at the beginning the year 
must have rendered it daub tv attractive to the ancient 

j%, * 

Aryan observers. It contains no less than Eve stars f 
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the /jT?t magnitude including Sirius anti a number of the 
second, with the stream of the Milky Way passing 
through them. Here there was a line (ield for 
the Virgin imagination of the ancient poets and 
priests and the mint era us legends that exist in almost 
aL the sections of the Aryan race about this portion of 
the heavens fully show that they did- not fail to make 
use of this brilliant opportunity. I intend to examine 
s::ue of these legends in this chapter with a view to sec 
wh.it corroborative evidence we may got therefrom. If 
we can more naturally and easily explain the legends 
that relate to this part ot the heavens on the present 
theory, than has hitherto been done, we may fairly con- 
c.ude that we have rightly interpreted the passages 
from the Brfihiuanas; if not, we shall have either to 
revise our assumption or to give it up entirely. But 
heteru wu do so we must, as far as passible, trv to 
identify the asterisks and determine their forms des¬ 
cribed in the ancient works, 

\\ 6 shall first take up Mrigashiras or AgrahuyanT 
according to Amamsiniia. The very name of the Xak- 
shaUn, which means “ an antelope’s head,"' suggests the 

* I may here, once for all, rciimrt (hat [hough I have 
translated the word .lAgpbfery by rite *■ nntclnpe'i head. " Ido mu 
ineau to imply thai JU^u necessarily meant “an mu cl ope" iu the 

literature. It has lieen suggested that may mean a 

hiiUntl-'■ ur some other animal like it. it may, btjt we have nothing 
t. i with it, inasmuch as the word J/r W « itself it -till u *ed in the 
Sjn^rlt literature to denote the vcmstellalioi! My translation oI 
Mt, ~ '«'■» “iwi therefore lie considered provisional, remembering 
that tlicmghjt may change yet the argument in ibis chapter will 
St if I rent a i e:. □ n al t* rtd. 
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figure of the asterfem. Bui the constellation consists ot 
so many stars that it is very dilliculi to say which of 
them might have suggested the name. 1 may here 
remark that the doctrine of Yoga Liras '* or the junction 
stars cannot be supposed to have been developed in the 
early days we are here speaking of, I do not mean to, 
say that single stars may not have been or were not 
specifically named. But where ever a constellation is 
spoken oJ, it is more probable that the whole group was 
intended, as in the case of the Seven Bears ■ r the 
Krittikas; and hence the determination cf the junction 
stars, as given in later astronomical works, cannot help 
us beyond indicating where we are to look foi the con* 
atellation described in the old works. l*or instance, if 
we uke Alrigasfiiras we are told that one of the three 
small stars in the head of Orion is Lite junction star. This 
means that we must look for M rigashiras in the i :n- 
Stdlation of 4 hi on. But how can these three stars give 
us the figure of an antelope's head ! The three stars 
are so close that between themselves they give us no 
ligur' at all. It is, however, suggested that the two 
stars in the shoulders and two in the knees of Orion give 
us the four feet of the antelope, whose head may then 
be said to correspond with the three stars in the Orion's 
head. In short it is the antelope's head in the same wav 
as it is the head of Orion. But besides being open to 
the objection that this gives ns the head and not the 
/orm of an antelope’s head, the explanation presupposes 
that the whole of the antelope is In the heavens; and if 
Ardri be correctly indetitified with the star in the right 
shoulder of Orion we shall have also to include this star 
in the four feet of the antelope. The old Veiic works. 
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however, seem [a by down that it was the !khg nf the 
antelope and not the antelope itself, that was tf insplanted 
to the heavens, Referring to the legend of Rudrs pierc¬ 
ing Praj.ipati, Sayana in his commentary on the 
ShaUtpatha Br.ilnnana (ii. 1.2, S. f observes that he, the 
terrible form created by the gods, "cut oil Pntjfipati's 
head by the arrow," and "the arrow and the head both 
jumped up to tile heavens and are there stationed, " The 
Aitareva Brahman (hi. 33} gives the same story and 
there too Pashuinan or Bimtavaii is said to have pierced 
Prajapat! with an arrow-. But it dot s net distinctly say 
whether El was the head or the body that was pierced 
by him though in the Shatapntha Brahwatia Mrigashirfti 
is described as the head of Prajapati. The tradition of 
piercing the head does not, howeytr, occur in this form 
in the Rigvedn, though in Rig. x. 61. 3-7 this story of 
Prajapati is alluded to. But in many places where India 
is mentioned as kilting Vritra we are told that he cut 01! 
thy head of ids .enemy. (L 52. 10; iv. it!, r,; viii. (>. 7 j 
anil in Rig, v, 34.2 and viii, 93, 14, Indrn's enemy is 
described its appearing in the form of an antelope. T his 
shows that the Rigyeda indirectly speaks of an antelope's 
head having been cut oft by Inilra, and it mav justifv ug 
in holding that RuJra did the same. Hie tradition is 
preserved even in the Greek mythology which tells us 
that Apollo, indignant at her sister's affections for Orion, 
made her hit, with an arrow, a mark in the distant sea, 
which turned out to be the Orion's head.f In the heavens 

'stw ew f?r»fS^T rr re: fTrwortrrmri'^igngnr ^r^- 

frufts 1 Sayuur.’* turn toe alary nu Sli.n. Ur. ii. i. 

f Set Smiths Dictionary of Classical Mythology. Ov b^ t f 
517- * 
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we must therefore look for the ‘'cut olT head of Mriga 
with the arrow pierced in it. There are other circum* 
stance* which point to the conclusion. Sanskrit writers 
haw described a smalt group of stars in Mrigaslliras 
called Invaldts, Ainamsinha tells us that they are 
"on the top nj Mrigashiflis-* Xow if Mrignshiras 
it.-jdfln- understood to derot.: the three small stats in 
thv !ie:s l of Orion, Inv; ; kas become identical with them 
ami the distinction ivi-n in Am am must he put aside as 
meaningless. 1 am. therefore, of opinion that the astei- 
isns Hi Mrigashiras was once really believed to possess 
tlie J»rvt of an antelope's head with an arrow sticking 
tort. The mention of the arrow in these traditions at 
once enables us to determine the form, for the 
arrow can be readily and easily identified with the 
three stars in the belt of Orion. The head with the arrow 
at the top must therefore be made up hy taking along 
with the licit the two stars in tin> knees ai d one in the 
l“ft shoulder T Orion somewhat as below:— 



l_.v : . gupwr^traliKiC^T'J'J.T ' 

" >ir '***" I'.-.ira i. j. i;<. 

-tv. ..IV± Hi Hh^mi Dltjhlla, a 
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It gives us the arrow pierced into the head and the 
Ibre -stare in the belt are at the top of the antelope's 
he:;'.— a position which Angara assigns to Invakas. I 
may further observe that the ancient observers could not 
ann would not have selected the three small stars in the 
Ori'.in s head tq form their asterisks when there were so 
many stare of the first and second magnitude m the 
same portion of the heavens. Thun again what- 
wei the later astronomers may say about the 
junction stars in Mrigshiias, the three stars 
of that astorism popularly painted out, wen at present, 
•ire those in the belt and not in the bead of Orion. I do 
ik>. muon to imply that the aster is in may not have been 
conceived and figured otherwise. As a matter of fact 
we know that it was figured as a hunter or a deer and 
there are good grounds to hold that these are ancient 
All that I, therefore, mean is that of the various 
dguiL'> we may make out of the stars in the constatfa- 
cion or Orion, om should lie of an antelope's head with 
the arrow sticking to it to represent the cut Gif head of 
^ ! J?' 1 not as the present confjgti rat ion supposes le.-th 
tlie body and the fiend of Mrtga together and un- 
separated. 

I have in what has gone above presumed that the 
..sterisni of Mrigashjra? must be looked for in the con- 

* rae«mitclbt ion appears uihttve fitico vjriijtiily caacei^vd: 

1 l ) tbe an (dope* h-nd : (a ) the wtiuk- apletopt; (j ( 
i-iilier in the form t>( an arrtdn[H- ur u a person with a Ueli nr 
: i f«c (be neat ,:lm r ) Of tin* three fi, m » ] votwitk-r 
Jbe • asteltijw’s head” to he die o|ek«. It will be set ti that (he 
r|lre - sreiloself fonneeicd and that jhev are the develop¬ 

ment, ur the%am-j idea. 
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stall alien of Orion and tli.it the lege nils of Rudrtt and 
Prajftpati re fur to this cam filiation. Some scholars, 
however, doubt tire correctness of this assumption; and 
so far as abnUittn certainly is concerned their doubts may 
be justifiable. For Vedic hymns were not committed to 
paper till a long time after they were sung and there is of 
course no possibility of finding therein a photograph f 
the portion of the heavens referred to in the various 
hymns. All that we can, therefore, do is to weigh the 
probabilities of the proposed indentiiications; and if ibis 
course be adopted I do not think any reasonable doubts 
Could be entertained about the identification of Mrign* 
shims with the constellation of Orion. To quote the words 
of Prof, Whitney « there is the whole story illustrated in 
the sky; the innocent ami the lovely liohjni {Aldebamn); 
the infamous Prajftpati { Orion ) in full career after her, 
but laid sprawling by the three jointed arrow (the hell of 
Orion ), which shot from the hand ol the near avenger 
(Sirius ]i is even now to be seen sticking in his body. 
With this tale coming down to vis from the first period of 
Xukshatms in India wljo con'd have the least douht ot 
its persistent identity from the earliest times to the 
latest ?"* I subscribe to every word of what is here so 
forcibly expressed. Of course, wo may expect force 
variations of details as the story got degenerated into 
1’uranit legends; hut it is impossible to mistake the 
general identity. 1 shall therefore not unnecessarily 
dwell upon it here. 

We have >een how Mngnshiras may have been 

• See t'roi . Whitney's on Hindu and Cliinra- 

of meriting p. sj. , 
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primitively 'contrived. After this it is not diflicut to 
identify the 'other stars, Tiie Rohini is no other than 

Aide damn. Rudra is the presiding deity of Ardru, and 
we may therefore suppose Rudra to he represented by 
the star in the right shoulder of Orion (a), lint t ie 
Aiureva Bridnnana [ iii. 33 ) identifies Rudra with Sirius 
or what is now called the Mrlga-vy&dha. The Milky 
way does noL appear to have received a specific name 
in these old days, and the three sections of the Aryan 
nice—the Pars is, the Greeks, and the Indians—have no 
common word to denote the same. Vet it is impossible 
to suppose that tin's broad stream of stars could have 
been unnoticed, and 1 shall show further 011 that it was 
not. Greek astronomy places two dogs in this part of 
the heavens—Cams Major and Can is Minor—one on each 
side of the Milk)' YVay, anti it lias been doubted whether 
the claims of these dogs to primitive antiquity are wait 
founded. In what follows, I hope to show that Lhey ma¬ 
in the meanwhile, 1 may here refer to the testimony t 
Plutarch to prove that some, at least of the actually 
existing figures of constellations in the heavens are 
Greek transformations of others which had been plate I 
there before lay the Egyptians,; for this writer 
who in his treatise Dc isitfe ei Osiridc makes the priests 
of Egypt say that the souls of Gods shine in the heavens 
and arc stars, adds that "the constellation of Isis s 
called, by the Greeks, Can is ; that of Horns, Orion, and 
that of Typhon, L’rsa, Tins statement is very im- 


■ Du Wide t?[ Oil ride- 1 take Eliu quulatiqn from Njrr;cn's 
Origin jmJ Fro t; rut* oi Astmnnmv r p, 4 4 - Names further uh»t-rvi * 
that lhtJs asBumuti ot P]ui.ifv]t Kumi tu bt cDiifijmed by ibe 
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porUnt, inasmuch as it shows that the names of at least 
thi^e constellations* Orion, Canis and Ursa* are not of 
Egyptian or Chaldean origin. Of these Ursa Major 
( Greet Ariht) has been alrca% identified with mfta 
r! k$h as or simply the nkshtts of the Vedas and the 
Hapftnringa of the Farm, thus partly confirming the 
above*mevUKOneil statement of Plutrach; and it can be 
jIidvvj], that his observation is equally good in respect of 
the other two constellation^ or that Canis, Orion and 
Ur*a are all of Aryan origin. At present I use Plutarch's 
tement only so (ar as to justify us in presuming tlie 
th:ee constellations to lie ot Aryan origin* oii to put it 
negatively, not borrowed by the Greeks from the 
Egyptians." 

Having thus shown that we are at liberty to assume 
that the Greek legends about Orion and Canis are not of 
foreign origin, let us see what coincidences we can dis¬ 
cover between the legends ot the three sections of the 
Ai van race about this part of the heavens. I. am not 
going to trace every legend to its primitive source and 
explain it on the dawn or the storm theory. Nor do I 
be neve that it is possible to do so; for there are many 
o;her objects in nature besides the dawn and the storm* 

eov*ryof j scttlptUrtd pSutUphtre pa the celling of the Temple 
o! i>euderiih where "in the pla^e ui Cauii Major is traced ,i cow 
tli.- animal eonsecrated to IriT and '’instead or Orson h the figure 
Qi man which is «up|»«oii to be intended for the sun of thhte :" 

* 1 have deemed it neccuary in make these fern arks bcv&ute 
- M - Gladstone in hi* Time and Place ot Homer, p. 2i* p ohscrrei 
that OrictD it either **non Hellenic or pr*-Hellenic." Plutarch’* 
ahewi that the ecnstelkitimi is nqt O; 'fliiddeu Or 
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that aie likely to impress the mind of a primitive man;" 
and a legend, though it might liave originated with trie 
sun or the dawn, is sure to grow and develop under the 
influence of t hese objects. For instance, we can under¬ 
stand the story of Vritta by supposing that he represented 
the power that locked up the waters in the clouds, hut 
wlien we are told that this Vritra sometimes assumed 
die form of a Mxiga, here is a distinct addition which 
cannon be satisfactorily accounted for on the originai 
theory. Those that have watched and examined how 
legends grow can easily understand what I mean* The 
idea that everything must he reduced So “ dawn rind 
nothing but the dawn " h the result of supposing tliht 
In tiie days of the Kigveda men were trot acquaint¬ 
ed with anything else. The supposition is partly 
true, bus as I shall presently show there ..re 
many passages in the Rigveda which presnpp- 
the knowledge of stars and constellations. Thus 
at the time we are speaking of several ideas had already 
been Sunned and recognised and even fa mil i:; sly known 
For example, the idea of Dtvaya?m and Ptirtyunti 
appears lo have been well settled at this time, $o much 
so illiit though the year was afterwards made to com¬ 
mence with the winter solstice, the equinoctial ^division 
of tiie heave ns i with all the notions which Imd already 
become associated with it, continued to exist, though 

Egyptian origin. The conception Eim*t therefore he pre Helk-rm-, 
or, in orher words, Indo fiertntune, and 1 think 1 have given ample, 
evidence in tins chapter jieu! the nevt to prove ihal the 
Orion wm* folly developed before the ^Greeki, the Par sin and the 
Hindus separateth 

■ See Herbert Spencerk Sociology, Vol. j . h Chip. Jixiv. 
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somewhat restricted in its scope, side liy side with the 
new system. Whether this idea itself is or is not further 
resolvable into simpler ideas is a different rues lion 
altogether. Perhaps it may be shown to have grown 
oat of tile idea of day and night or light and darkness. 
1 here are 'several passages in the Rigveda (i. 1*3. 7; 
t** 4 - 47 -) which speak of a black and a white day, and 
it is very likely that these were the original names o® 
Dsttaydna and Pilriutnai for when new ideas are intro¬ 
duced it is usual to express them in oi l words with such 
[icdifying adjectives as would distinguish the new. idea 
tiein the old one. A 11 black day " might thus mean the 
b.kshimiyaua or the Pitrlyana, as night appeared to 
increase at the expense of day during the period. When 
the southern course of the sun thus came to he likened 
t? a dark day or night ( Rig. vi. u. 1 ) it was naturally 
regarded as a night of the Ucvis to distinguish it from 
tlw ordinary night; and as no sacrifices were performed 
during the ordinary night, so no offerings could be made 
t the Devus during Ihc-.r night f vi, 5S, 1 j. Of course, 
it must have been a long lime before men could develop 
conceptions like these. There was, indeed, a time when 
they could hardly account fur the fact how the sun 
found his wav from the west back to the east. In the 
ltEgveda x. 72, 7. the sun is said to rise from out of the 
ocean and a similar idea is found in Homer who des¬ 
cribes not only the sun, but even the stars, as ■■ bathed 
in the waters of the ocean." In the Rigveda s. ro&- 1 
Saramfi is said to have crossed realty a « long wav. 

* bewts. Hist. Survey of the Aitr. of ihe Ancients, p, Iliad 
V. 6, rj i. 4 *j* t> 
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The Aitarya Brahniaiia ill, 44, which status that the sun 
never sets in reality* makes a distinct advance upon 
these notions* But it is difficult to say whether astro¬ 
nomical ideas were developed to such an extent in the 
days when the year first commenced from the winter 
solstice, I do not* however* wish to enter here into 
these details, As previously observed I :issume that, at 
the rime we are speaking, the Vedic Aryas had already 
passed through these stages and that the ideas of 
Divaydka and Pitnydna were familiarly known anti 
established; and assuming these as established, I intend 
examine how legends were built upon them. 1 have, 
however* briefly alluded to the probable origin of these 
i I ci'S 1 ms mush as it helps us to better appreciate the 
description of the Devayfina and the Pitriyaua. Ordinari¬ 
ly the Pitrfyftna is described ( 14 ig. lx. rn, S) i s the 
region ** where Vaivasviua is the king, which is the 
undermost { lit. obstructed * ) part of the heavens* and 
> here there are eternal waters/' The Vflirasvata Yuma 
here spoken of does not* hnwaver, appear to have as vet 
besn invested with the terrible character we find given 
to him in the later ;literature. Corresponding to Yama 
in the south we have Indra in the north, each supreme 
in his own sphere* and dividing the whole world into two 
parts, one bright and known, and the other watery and 
mysterious, or, in the language of seasons, first corn- m 
prising Vasanta* Grishina and Varslra and the second 
Sto.nu], He manta and Shishira, 

* J -HI=ril^r the ruminal, 1 thitaJk srwrw means, 

"'wlieo the ri«r of the heavens Is QbitnJCtod " "the portjoa oe the 
itcjvrnj tritirh E turned ^my." LX Ait* Br* iv + 14, wiicrt 
STrt^T id *lie year i* spoken of. 
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Xcw when the vernal equinox was in orioti or 
Mrigashitns it whs the beginning of the Dcvariina, ,:nd 
ns tJie constellation is remarkable for its brilliancy and 
attractiveness the ancient Aryans may have been 
naturally influenced not merely to connect their old 
traditions with ft. but aJsn to develop them on the same 
lines, thus the Dovayinit and the Pitrivaun, as re¬ 
presenting the two hemispheres must he joined, ami the 
Vernal and the autumnal equinoxes became the ilatum 1 
points of union between the regions of gods and Yam::. 
The equinoxes were, in fact, the gates of heaven, and as 
such it was natural to suppose that they were watched 
by dogs. In the Kigveda L 48. 15 the dawn is spokn 1 
*is illuminating the " gates of heaven, " and in i. 15. 
anil ii. 3. 5 the gates-deities are invoked to keep the 
giites open- We have sc similar invocation in the 
Vajasanayi Sanhtta 11, 4y. 1 'liis shows that the idea 
01 the '■ gates of heaven " was not unknown in Vedic 
t tines and the arrangmem of the gates on the saerilicja! 
v round, which is prepared do tire model of the annual 
piss-age of the Kill, shows that these gates divide J the 
whole hemisphere into two parti Macrobius records 
tradition that “the ancients designated the signs f 
Cancer and Capricorn as the gates of the sun, at which 
Ivaving arrived, the luminary seemed to retrace his path 
J n the zone which he never leaves, ”* Xow Macrobius 
qouiil not but speak in the language of the twelve atidia- 
ea) portions, and if we therefore divest his statement of 
the form in which it is naturally expressed it means that 

' Macreb- Comment, in Stun re £, rip. I.ib. I. cap it-1 take the 
Ljeoratioo from Karma's Origin «ihJ [J (os m^ 6 f \ttrom,n,y,p. 5,. 
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the equinoxes, which the ancbitts supposed to be once 
in the zodiacal signs named above, were then called 
gates of heaven. 

The Iranians, however, have preserved ilia legend 
more fully. With them the equinox is not merely a gate, 
bin a bridge connecting heaven and hell— i fee fjevaioko 
and the Yamatoka, or the Uevayana and tile I’ltriyaria— 
and ,J dogs that keep the Chi neat Bridge” help the 
departing soul to cross it* Daimc&tuter. in his itm\r.luc- 
tiop to the Vend triad t published in the Sacred Book* of 
the East Series, observes* that ,+ this reminds one at once 
of Use three-headed Kerberos^ watching at the doors of 
hell and still more of the foil i-eyed dogs of Tama, who 
guard the way to Use realm of death " { Erg. x. 14, 10), 
The ideas are indued, strikingly similar and point out to 
a common source. Kerberos has even been identified 
with Sanskrit 6 ha ha to or S/tarvara , meaning variegated 
nr a dog of Yam a. But, as lar as 1 know, no satisfactorv 
uxplanatteri has v et been given of these legends nor j&ny 
attempt made to explain them oti a rational basts,* If 
we, however, suppose that the vernal equinox was once 
1 ei Orion, the constellations of Cauis Alajos and Cams 
Minor—the two dogs—would risen he »n the boundary 
lino gf heave ei and Y aim's region, and lire whole of che 
above story may he s?een illustrated in the sky like that 
of Prajaputi and Kudra previously referred to.i Accord-* 

* '-j l red bfMik* iti rise Kjc^t, Vol r 1\ „ Zend .Item, hri i Tp 
mlredtivtion v. h 4 . 

f Set Karla's Ragted^, tay Arrow unilb, ji. in*. note 
whtrt the writer sjiiotes Am>ccbc ua ihe dteci. 

t Weber 4E11I Zimmer iippcjr lg h^vr lu^c^cd ih^l ibe 
ronecptien uf Yam/» might b^i* lir«n Utraiied from -oac 

:■’ •!**■. Htuomlidd it i ic»::4 Miy^liun auk. [rh:* so -liow 

*} 
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in* to Bunduhis xiL y P the ChEmut BtSiJec exknds from 
the height of Chakad-i-Daitftk in the middle of the world 
to the summit of Arezur At the gate of hell; while Dr. 
Geiger observes that “it was believed to have been 
built over a wide expanse of water which separates the 
paradise from this wcttld. In the later Indian literature 
we are told that the souls of the deeased have to cross 
a stream t before they reach the region of Varna, while 
the story of Charon shews that even the Greeks enter¬ 
tained a similar belief. What could this river he 1 J With 
the vernal equinox in Orion p one can easily identify it 
with the Milky Way H which could then have been 
appropriately described as separating the regions of gods 
and Yama. tlie Devaydna and the PUriyfimi, or the 

that Che dqgi repre^nt the Min and the moon< Hit explanation 
drje.4 not. Iimvuixr, sJrOw limv and why the uiniie to lie Iwalt'ii 
^ ltie -iiiv. o: braven ami why they should tie entrusted among it 
as. :hi- ncu 1 ! i ei 3 ol the Aryan rate with the duly of watching the 
mentis of thr (load. Id oom field quotes ICaih. >, xautvLK t 4 (where 
* lay n ei it fi il; h C a re nulled the do^ 5. of Yam a ) and SJia t. Ur . x L 1 i - 
5. i. (whore the tuners i?i said to be a divine dog) to prove that the 
dngi [iilist he undnr^tiHid In mt-ufi the Sim and the uionn. I ail I 
think ihxl the ttrihtnani here gives ftimply a conjectural expl un*- 
timi; and, »<s in trie eaao qi Xamuchi'* log cod* we l uniEot accept it. 
inasmuch as it does not give, aEiy reason why ihe dogs were star ton¬ 
ed jc Use doors of Y iuia'a region, ’ll]ere are many other incidents 
in the sEoet which are nai explained on Bloomfield's theory. I sec, 
therefore, no reaiGti for modifying ehy views which were put down 
in writing before- 1 could get BloomfieliVi paper in the last number 
oi ihe Journal of the Amcriejn Oriental Society, 

* In-, Geiger's Civil, oi Ea^t lran- h VoL t., p, joOh 
f i.alkrd Vaitarant. The Garuda Purina Pfotedf, vi. 

>ta p .L H ihat :t ^:otv »hou!d be given to a Bfftbmatia io enable the 
deceased to pay the ferrymen on this river. * 
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Northern and the Southern hemisphere. In the Inter Hindu 
works it is actually tailed the Celestial Kivu (svarvadi) 
^ lijiu the Lr recks have placed near it the constellation of 
Argos (ship) and two dogs — Canis Major and Can is Minor 
-—one on each side to guard both the entrances of the 
Chin vat Bridge across it. The Rigveda also mentions two 
vtogs of Yama kept to "watch the way," while the 
Greets place a three-headed dog at the gates of hell. 
In Rig, x. 63, io we are further told that the land of the 
blessed is to be reached by " the celestial ship with a good 
rudder/ * The words in the original are dxtbim navam. 
Coin paring these with the expression dioyasya shtmah 
m tlie Atfiarvn \eda vi. 80, 5, and seeing tnat a celestial 
1 ) representation 0/ Rtirlra is described in later 

v-oiLst it seems to me that wo must interpret the epithet 
to mean "celestial " and not simply "divine Thus the 
Vedie works appear to place a celestial dug and a 
celestial ship at the cntcrance of the other world and 
tn.-se can be easily identified with the Greek constella¬ 
tions oi Argo Navis Canis, if we suppose the Milky Wav 
1 ' t - ,tt boundary of Heaven in these days. I do not 
mefln 10 sav fiat these conceptions had their origin in 
the appearance of the heavens. Q n the contrary, com¬ 
parison with the non-Aryan legends shows it to be more 
hkeiy that the heavenly bodies received tbmr names 
if cun the pre-existing beliefs, about the other world, 
amongst the people. Herbert Spencer tells us that 
amongst the non-Aryan savage races the jqurnoy 

* St? :Kuc g r» sfgverfa. translated far An-cmaiith 0 .t« 

MOW 373 r 1 " yf 

t ihc passage from tht MjJumra Simra qirchT^J ,„j 
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to the next world is believed to lie over land 
down a river or across the sea and that in i;on- 
se4nonce the practice of burying their dead in boats 
prevails amongst some of them.* The Xorth Atiierh :ir.s 
we are further told, sav that the Milky Way is the 
1 Path of Spirits/ the Road of the Souls 1 where they 
travel to the tend beyond the grave, and where the it 
c&mp jirits may be seen btaxing as brighter stars/*? This 
coincidence between the Aryan and the non-Aryan 
legends makes it highly probable that the figures cf the 
constellations were conceived by the Aryans according 
to notions of the next world prevailing amongst them ai 
th.it time* It may be notkedp however* that the non- 
Aryan races do not connect the idea of time, t. ^. } of 
the year and the seasons, with these beliefs, while it is 

j«L 

tin) chief characteristic of {the Aryan legends. Wc are, 
for instance, told that the dog commenced the yesr 
( Rig. i, 161. 13 ) and that the Devayiaa comprised the 
Lhrei: reasons of Vasapta, Grishina and Varshii (that. Dr, 
ii. 1. 3. I J,i It is this feature of the Arayn legends that is 
most important for the purpose of our enquiry, while Lise 
coincidence, above pointed out, confirms, in a remarkable 
way, the genesis of the Aryan legends here proposed, 
Tho chief elements in die traditions of the three Aryan 
nations may thus ho satisfactorily explained. 

It may, however, be contended that the two dogs 
of Yama spoken of in the Rigvcda may not be tho same 

* See Herbert Spencer's Principles of Sociology Vo!. x,, 
xv., 1st Ed, 

t Principles of Sociology, Vol. t-, chap.xsiv., p. 399, jst Ed. 

$ For German legends indicating time, see the nt*U chapter. 
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i-j the A vesta dogs at the bridge. A closer examination 
of tits several passages in the Rigveda will, however, 
dispel such doubts. In the Vendidad xiii, the dogs are 
called ptshnpdna, or those that guard the ;vay to the 
region of death. The A vesta dog is chathritrckashmm 
Ved, viii. 1 6 ), while the Vedic dogs are described as 
haitit-akthatt i Rig, <c, 14. 1 1), both of which expressions 
mean ** four-eyed. ,J The dogs in the Avesta and tiie 
fiigveda, however) r.lifler in colour. In Ved. viii, tfi the 
dogs are said to nr sftfixtttn zairi-gausht.m, yellow 

or white with yellow ears, while the dogs of Yama are 
said to lie $hatntlan t spotted or variegated. But tlio 
ditT-rciicc is neither very material, nor such ns cannot be 
accounted for. In the kig ved a we can trace the 
yellow colour of the Avesta dog. The antelope of the 
sun in Rigveda x. 86. 3 is said to he harita or 
yellow, tiie zaintem of the Avesta and if %ve suppose 
tins antetope to he no other than that represented 
>y Orion, ns the sun commenced the year at that point 
v,-’ need not Tie surprised if the do^s in tin- Avesta ate 
described ns yellow, especially when in the Atliarra 
Veda viii. 1, 9, we find the two tnesssenger flogs of 
Vanin named as Shydwa and Shaba!a, thus noting 
probably a difference in colour. The At haiva Veda iv. 
20 . 7 mentions a four-eyed bitch, while in the Sliataptha 
Br.’.uiiana xiii, 1. 2. 9, tho adjective is applied to a 
t!*gi and the same animal is evidently intended in both 
places. In the Rarsi scriptures the dogs at the Chfftvat 
Bridge are sometimes, spoken nf in singular ( Ved. viii, 
16 J and sometimes, as in Rig. x. 14. 11. in dual ( Ved. 
xiii. 11 J. This shows that we might disregard gender and 
number in the description of thess clogs; and we are thus 
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led tft suppose t]]ftL Sarama in the Rigyeda is again to be 
identified with the dogs tint watch the gates of hen ten 
Whether Sarama' in primitive days was or was nut 
connected with the dawn, I do not undertake to sav- 
But there is an incident in her story which confirms the 
identification l have proposed. Tile I’anis tried to coast 
Sarama by offering her milk whfch she drank. On her 
return site denied having seen the cows of India, who 
thereupon kicked tier and she vomited the milk. 3fuw 
the mention oi milk fit OUCJ suggests the idea 
that it must lm Lire milk in the galaxy :n 
eacli si Lie nt which the two dugs are stationed. 
In Rig iv. 57. 5. Shuiukiiau are invokt I in 
order that they may pour down upon the earth the 
“ipiik, wiiieh they "make in heaven." Prof, Max 
Milder records a suggestion that Slnmasiniu, fieri; spoken 
of, may be a very old name for the Dogstar, and with its 
derivative Satrya would give us tile etymon of ,SV;r:.« /f 
In Rig, vii. 55 . a. the Viistoshpati, *Hhe guardian 01 the 
house, " in the form of a dog, is invoked and described 
as bright and red Sdraumya on whose jaws spears seem 
to glitter : a description which answers so well with the 
appearance of Sirius, that with what has been said above 
we may at once identify the Simmeya with the Dog-star. 
I may here refer, to the Shatnpatha Bnthmana ii. 1. 2. 0, 
where speaking of Mrigashiras, the Prajapati’s body 
pierced by Rudra is described ait his &dstu. Hay not 
Vastoshpati be regarded as guardian of this ? If so, it 

* Se*-Mai Mllfltr'i Lecture? or ihe SctauGv o i Lanin... L -_ 

VoJ. II rj p, 511 4 

Max VJ[lHfr P s Lectun;i (Uc Science (Jl'Lan^u^e- VtiL jj * 

P‘ 
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may be a further proof that Vastoshpati represents 
the su^ir Sirius, which, as it were, guards the head af 
Prajupri in the form of Orion or the antelope's head. 
But,, apart from this suggestion, I would finally uuotc 
Rig. ip 161. 13, where it is expressly Stated th. t Pl the 
dog awakened " the Kihhus, the genii of the seasons, at 
the ** end of the year l " Say ana proposes U) interpret 
sfyviimxm in the original by " wind, rl but it is evidently 
an error. In the Shatapatha Brahma m xiii. 5. i* S f \>tika 
and shvri are mentioned together, and the former is 
known to he a name for a wild dog- If so, Say ana s 
explanation of Rig, i. 105- u + appears to be more 
probable than that of YAska. It is in fact a description 
of the dog f star ) appearing in the east after crossing 
w tho eternal waters’ of Y: maloka, and then being 
immediately tost in the rays of the son, which rising 
after it, had to push the wild dog out of his way. The 
mention of the 11 eternal waters " of the Yaimloka indi¬ 
cates that tile heliacal rising of the Dog-star, 3 jere 
referred to occurred at the end of the Pitriyana or at the 
vernal equinox, thus further confirming the statement 
that the dog commenced the year. There are other 
passages of similar import, hut as 1 wish to avoid, for the 
present, any disputed passages^ I do hot mention them 
here* If the time, \ am contending to establish for ike 
hymns of the liigveda, comes to he accepted, ii is sutl- 
to furnish an unerring clue to the interpretation of many 
other passages and legends in that sacred book, hut lire 
work must be left to be done hereafter. 

Putting all these passages together, we find that in 
tiie Rjgveda* dogs are described as dark and brown, 
bright ami red, possessing four eyes, guarding the house 
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and the w;ty to- Yama's region, vomiting ami making 
milk, and above all beginning the new year/ 
All these facts clearly show that the Vedic 
dne- are the same t I il- Hellenic or the Iranian, 
and wv can easily and satisfactorily account for 
all these legends by supposing that the vernal equi¬ 
nox whs near the !■■ v-^tar in those days, thus making 
the dog rise with iln= mui m the begitming of the year 
at tlio gates of tho lJevayana* We can now also under¬ 
stand how the dogs could have been described as four 
eyed. For, if they are correctly identified with Cants 
near the Milky Way, them the four stai? in the body of 
Canis might naturally he said to be his eyes;t for puce 
the number of <, j ye5 is increased froth two to four, we 
need not exper t to find them all on the head* but P tike, 
the thousand eyes of In dr a in the later mytboTogVi they 
may be regarded ns spread over the whole body, M. 


* l*m. lilomti lie Id's theory lea. its many el thew facts hh- 
ca pi lined, If ihe clogs ropresoEn ihc sues and ibe moon, how can 
th« 'tin I ell the RQiKles i tut dug wakened them it ihc t*nd o! [lie 
ytir: I canifet al«» understand Slow the sun and the moon .jn 
be described as varit-^tul in colmir, or as engaged in making 
miik, in hoiv ca-ii the atm tii" iJu* moon bp >md to bt+ lou 

isnJ w|i> stifudd diet prcpciuahy remain m the boundary of 
heaven ami hd- : In Uig, \ L &<V. 4.4 dog 1- said to U :*t loose 
■* E die ear ot the Ur «g-. jiiiI ilii* iin well as the do- in Rig. L ifn. 
ij* nuLii be supposed :t. be d 51 brunt from, Ynma'* dog*. it nt 
accept IttoomlieidS vi-Erw. 

t I« H 'y- * 13 % u the sUir* are said 10 bp the eyes fit night* 
The Ciren-fct cmertstint'd a similar idea. Their Argo* w sJrnam. 
ed PaimpE^ the all Keihg 1 *; tun ing 1 lumdretl eye* oti th* trady 
Sefl M.qs MfiUer'a ‘Science of Language 1 VoL J l. r p. 
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Darmestatei r^litly observes B that “the Parsis being at 
a Ics* to find four*evtid dogs interpreted the name as 
meaning a dog with two spots above the eyes; but it is 
clear that the two-spotted dog's servaoest are only ac¬ 
cepted for want of a four-eyed one P or of a white one with 
yellow ears;'' Evidently the Pars! priests failed t ■ rea¬ 
list that it was the divine nr heavenly, and not an earth¬ 
ly dog that was here described, as driving the death- 
fiend. The At liar vu Veda vi. So. 3 shows that the Indian 
priests of the time well understood \t to mean a dog 
who is "born of waters* whose house is in the sky* and 
who sheds his lustre nil around-" 

There is another set of traditions which we 
can similarly explain on the supposition with which we 
litre started, vi& t that the vernal equinox was then in 
Orion. The heliacal rising of the constellation at the 
beginning of the year marked iho revival of nature at the 
com men cement of spring, and the asterism may thus be 
said to represent all these milder influences which in 

* S&urCcI EfltiLi'i r.ii thtf insist Series. V<sJ, IV.j Zciut At 4*11 

P,.r£ 1 : Intr v, 4. 

i Theie scrviiMr& are r*Jjuiml at the? fum.TjJ . ruci= iuii. It 
Huy !?u litre noted iii.it Hit* hymn in the ki^vnla ivhich describes 
VainTs dogs fRij*-, i - NJ is ititl rct-ited at the tins 1? ihf btiming 
the dead body of a Hindu. Every lliuhmaqi ha> also to ^ii u, 
me.-i day, iw* smalt offering* of cocked rise to t \it [v*n do£v w 
Vania, Shy urn a :md Shahala, nt the tmit or th* ,1,4-- r 

tu v The offerings arc plm-rd cm the ground m the !i>rm el l ir- 
de, heginoing with the eastern |iomtft The cjjfering u> >hyam * 
2- p!aci?H outside the circle + -t [he south'wot {mint* In other 
wnr-.i? Shy.Lini and Sbabula are placed on tsieh *ide nr the wr> 
scrii point,, in the name w.iy as tike ilug* appear in the tieivfm r>n 
e.nl] *rde c& the Mflty Way; 1 
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later mythofog y ware fully am bodied in the conception 
of Visit no. But trie case was v mtpliite !y reversed if we 
take dm acronvcal rising of the same. It was at the 
autumnal equinox that the Dog-star rose at the begin* 
ninu of night, ami though, strictly speaking, it marked 
the uni I of Varsha, yet the portion of the r heaven where¬ 
in the constellation is situated canid have been easily 
regarded as the battle •ground of I mini rind Vrita who 
fought in those .lays, and also as the stage on which the 
terrible Rudra made his appearance, In short, the 
Constellation naturally became the harbinger of the mild 
imii the terrible aspects of nature, it is in this latter 
sense that the Dog-star might he considered a rain-star, 
and Sarainii like the Greek Hermes with which ir i> 
identified, might be said to have been sent ur 
search Jar the cows of iudrii taken away by 
the Pan is of the nether world. The Greek legends men¬ 
tion two watch dogs—Kerberos and Orthros; and of these 
Ksrberos has been etymologically identified with 
Shat vara and Orthros with Vritra, " But no explanation 
has been given of how this Vritra came to be stationed 
at the gates of hell. Prof. Max Muller suggests that 
Orthros is the datk spirit that is to be fought bv the sun 
in the morning. But then, this does not explain why it 
was called Yriira, and how it came to be killed by 
Hera kies. The legend of Xamuchi, as given in the 
Rigveria and interpreted on the supposition that the 
year began with the Dog-star, does, however, solve the 
difficulty, 1 have already alluded to the fact that in the 

* ,M*x MU Her. i.jgord hectares, njt, i. p. s 4 a Biographies a f 
Wonts* p. 197. 
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Rlgveda Vrjtra is often said to appear in Lb^ form :f a 
JfrfgQ ( Rig. i So 7; v. 33 3; v. 34. 2; viii. 93, if j. In 
Rig. vfi. 14,5 Vritra and Namuchi are both said to be 
killed by India, and though this cannot be taken as a 
direct authority tor holding that Vritra and Xamnchi are 
the different farm* of the same enemy, yet front the 
description of the two I do not think there can he any 
doubt as to their being identical. In fact, Shushna, Piprn, 
Kuyava and Xamuchi " ate only so many different 
names of I lie enemy of India. Xow lndra is represented 
as cutting off the head of Vritra { Rig. i, 52* 10 ), and also 
of A" a nine hi ( Rig, v. 30 7; vi, 30,6 ), Combining these 
statements we get that India cut off the head of Vritra 
or Xamuchi, in the form of a Mriga; and this at once 
suggests the question whether that head is not the same 
us that of I’rajapati cut off Uy liudra and which gave the 
name of Mriga-shirsha, or 11 the antelope's head t- the 
constellation. In Rig i 53, 7, we are simply tolil that 
Xamiiehi was killed by India in the distant { panu au 
region, which seems to mean the region of tania. Eut us 
it does not satisfactorily determine the place where 
Namnchi was killed, I refer to Rig x, 73- 7- where India 
by killing Namuchi is said to have cleared up ‘the paths 
leading {ydna in tin? original) to the (region of) Devas;',t 
which plainly shows that Xamuchi was killed at the 

* St.‘e Prof, IUooid field* ^ootri but ions to the Interpret a ti- n. r.t 
the Vci!j in the Journal 01 the Anjerittm Orieotd Society, V J. 
XV., p_ 146, 

t The origiiiji verse is. as follou-s :— 

rr€np| trt *51*1 faflht 1 

^'tj m i*f .I'll II 
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gates of the Devayana. In the Vajasueyi San hi Li lo. 14 a 
^acTificial rite is described which gives the ^me place 
and time of Xamnchi’s death. The priest there throws 
away a piece of metal hidden under a tiger hide, ex¬ 
claiming, "the head of Xamuchi is thrown away," after 
he has taken his i'ajamdna through all directions ( hast. 
Sooth, West, North and upwards ) and also through all 
the seasons (Vasanta, Grishma, Slinrad, Varsha and 
Hemanta-and-Shlshira). This means, if it can mean any¬ 
thing. that Xamuchi alias Vritra was killed, in the 
language of seasons, after Shishira, or in other words, at 
the gate of the Dtvsyun as described in the above 
nnoted passage from the Rigveda, for the end of Shishim 
is the end of the Pitriyima. Here then wo have an 
explanation of how Qrthros came to he at the gate of 
hell or jn a distant region under the setting sun. But the 
association of Ortliras with Kerberos throws further light 
011 the subject. If Yritra's head is the same as Mriga- 
shirsha, as explained in the beginning of this chapter, 
then the three stars in the belt of Orion, which form 
the top of Mrigashiras, might have easily suggested 
the idea of a three-headed monster. In Rig, x. 99. <1 
Indra is said to have killed a three-headed anti six-eyed 
monster. It might bo contented that the explanation is 
not satisfactory, inasmuch as the head of Mrfga is here 
supposed to be again conceived as a dog, while there is 
no authority in the V edic works expressly describing 
Siriiia as a dog. But if Ortluos has become a dog in 
the Greek mytholgy, while it is a Mrtga in the Vedas, 
I see no reason why Kerberos should not get his three 
heads from the Tiishirshan of the Vedas. The difficulty 
is not at all a serious one. In bringing together the 
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traditions oi the three Aryan races after thousands of 
years, we must make some allowances, and Eie satisfied 
with a general similarity of the stories. The asterism of 
Mrigashiras and the dogs arc so close; that one might b* j 
easily mistaken for the other, when all the knowledge cf 
the original traditions was lost. It is thus that we can 
account for the fact that out of the three beings that 
were represented in tins portion of the heavens, Rudra 
{ the hunter-) Mriga (the antelope ), and Shva (the dog), 
the Greek retained in the sky only the homer (Orion 1, 
am) the dog ( AW, Can is } t with nothing to hunt, while 
the Hindus have not only forgotten/ but condemned* the 
dog. 

The ParsiSj it is true, have not mistaken the dog; hut 
still as regards complexion, they have represented their 
dogs as possessing the colour which in the Rigveda if 
given to the antelope ot the sun* Another objection that 
may be urged against this identification is that vve are 
required to suppose Mrigasiliras to be once the head of 
Prajapati* and at another time that of Vritra* It muat p 
how«ver p he remembered that we do so on the express, 
authority of the Rigveda* and that besides it is quite 
natural to suppose that once the ante lope's head was 
said to exist in the heaven^ Vedic poets vied with each 
other in weaving legends out of it. As an illustration l 

•The Principal liar in Cams Minor is trill called Proton— 
Gk. Sk, A mkm the Foredog. It shews that the previous 

sur ivas once called Awn by tbe Greeks. If we count the Xaksha- 
tras in the direction of the sun a s aatlbiU court*, Jtnam camel first 
and A*Ku, afterwards, Cf. Sanskrit Jftdba aad Amtidht oi 
like Awmvf later writers have only retained AmtSrfha, P&efc*w t 
AwmdA* and Mmtrepe&i ir« almilarty divided i<tt*JVf£ [and Uttvs* 
the pfeceecRdg and the foregoing- 
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ref.f t Rig. v. S6. n, where the poet describes Vrisba- 
kapi> s head ns cut ofT, hirt soon after VrishAkapi is told 
that it was an illusion, and that in reality it was some* 
one else whose head was so severed (verse [S ). This 
clearly shows that it was a period when legends were 
still being formed out of the ‘antelope's head." 

\\ e can now' explain how later writers evolved 
a myth out of Namuchi’s death. The storv is given in 
the Tandy a Brahman a ( vii. 6. S ).■ There we arc told 
that Jndra and Xamuchi came to a settlement that the 
former should hill the latter, neither during day nor by 
nighu nor by any weapon, whether dry or wet. India 
therefore killed hire with the foam of the waters at the 
junction of day and night, when it had dawned, but vet 
the sun had rot risen. It is probably this circumstance 
th-t has led Professor Max MOffer to suppose that 
Orthros represents tire gloom of the morning. But tire 
explanation does not account for the other Incidents in 
the story. Was Xamuchi or Vritra killed every morning 
by Indra : Or was it only at the beginning of the rainy 
season ? Evidently the latter. We must then suppose 
lii d Xamuehj was killed after dawn, but before the 
actual daybreak, at or during the monsoons. In other 
words, the junction of day and night in the later myths 
must be understood to mean a particular junction of day 


* also Tiilt. Ur. i. 7 . r, 7; Sh,t. Ur. *«. Tt 5 . 

Uk- I'urarm*. RfimlvMa Hi. J0 , i3; MahiMUrata tMvoga p. ix ih. 
Pro:. l-iiijurnCietd baa eolkettd all such passage* in hi., aP Hde on 
Hit con in buttons to ihe Interpretation of the Veda irt the Journal 
oi American Oriental Society, Vn| XV., r p U v_.^ _ T!lL . 
te^encl of Ibranyt-Kaihipu in the I'urana* appears to hate been 
baseii Oil Xu»sdir» atoiy, * 
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and night in the rains, or more definitely, the junction 
of the day and the night of the Hods—the junction of 
the Pitiiyana and the Ltevayana, the gates of which are 
said to be cleared up bv Numucliis death in t!ie passage 
from the Kigveda given above. The latter part of the 
legend is, however, still more poetical, and Prcf. Max 
Muller’s theory leaves it entirely unexplained. Indra is 
hire said to have killed Xainuchi with a weapon which 
was neither dry nor moist—the watery froth. 1’his is 
evidently based upon Rif. vjii. 14. 13, where Indra is 
described as “ cutting the head of Xainuchi with the 
foam of waters," and the same incident is again referred 
to in Itig. x. fit. S, Therefore, even if we reject later 
speculations with respect to “ why foam 01 froth should 
have been used/’ and decline to solve the question by 
assuming a compact* between India and Xamuchi, yet 
we have to account for the fact that in the Kigveda it- 
self Indra is said to have used the foamy weapon to 
destroy his enemy. What could this foamy weapon be ? 
It Xainuchi was killed at the gates of the Doynyana and 
his head still lies there, the water foam could be no 
other than tin; broad belt of the Milky Way which 
crossed the heavens at the same pail. The blue vault 

• Prof, moornlietd has discussed this legend in a resent nnm, 
her of the Journal of the American Oriental Society (VphJCV.- 
Xu tuber 11.), hut he gives no explanation of tbe compact between 
Indta end Xamuchi. In my opinion it it impossible to hold thif 
the compart could have been the original basis of the Ice end. It 
is evidently a later invention in explain what were ihun deemed 
otherwise inexplicable incidents in the legend; and until these 
incident* are explained in a natural way, the legend cannot lie 
ucd to lie proper !} 1 understood. 
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of the heavens is often compared to an ocean fn the 
later Sanskrit literature,* and the stars are said to he 
the patches of foam upon its surface. Tims is the 
Alahimnu Stotra t which is considered to he at lean 
ivwu or eight hundred years old p the author describes 
( v&rso 17 ) the heavenly fonn of Rudra ( t\ r. liudra as 
represented in the sky ), and tells us that the stream of 
waters on ins head has lj the beauty of its foamy appear* 
iiMje enhanced by a number of stars/'t This is a 
description of the Ganges on the head of the celestial 
form of Shiva, and the author of Mahimna, w ho, in verse 
2 2> refers to the story of Rudra piercing Prajapati 
with an arrowy and says that the whole story is 
still illustrated in the sky,? evidently meant t 
describe by it the Milky Way which passes over the 
head of the star of Rudriu Xow if the poetic imagina* 

' 1 "i'iliityj Uurjmnj in, where under liuvc— 

T r^nfitwrr mmrrofJ 
tmrrr *t*t ifi fmfif fir t 

Sfl- 

ffP=UsAw«j 'ffTHR'ir fl3f T!j; 11 

Ti:e conception of Shi** embodied m Mail \trtc \& re;iily .1 
jjtaAd one, The j-hpcC a.-L* bis render* 10 injajyme how ^rc^i i, ust 
Bbita be, the celestial stream on whose head entirety the 
Eohcrvf 1 The i\tiEky Way which girdle^ the cdwtfnl sphere- 
cannot be belter described* 

: *rr*r mt wz? 

'ttt rrfl^frt fTraftfpuftr > 

=r fn**ipjTw= ji 

Ail * Ci - Shikpotala, L, fcf|fni3q 1 
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lion of the author of Mahimna can perceive foam in the 
Milky Way, 1 see no reason why the virgin imagination 
of the Vedic poets should not rise to that pitch. Dr. 
Hang, speaking of the Vanant Vast ha, observes that the 
constellation (Vanant), by which the 1’arsi Da slurs under¬ 
stand the Milky Way is said to stand directly over Hell 
and further, "the Dasturs arc of opinion that this constel¬ 
lation is the weapon (Vazra) which is constantly aimed 
by Mi thin at tho head of the Daevas, as stated in the 
Khurshed Vasina." * Referring to the Khurshed VasTita 
we simply lind tied the dub {Vazra) of M it lira "was 
well stuck down upon the skulls of the Daevas 4 'he 
information given to Dr. Hang may therefore he tradi¬ 
tional among the Pars! Priests; but whether traditional 
or otherwise as it conies (rom an independent source, it 
is strong corroborative evidence to support the identi¬ 
fication of India's foamy weapon, with the steam 01 the 
Milky Way in the heavens. With the vernal equinox near 
the Dog-star, the Milky Way, which then separated the 
region of Gods from that of Yama, could well ire said to 
be Over Hell and "well stuck upon the heads f the 
Daevas." Xamucbi’s legend can thus be simply and 
naturally accounted for if we assign to the equinoxes the 
position which wo have deduced from other passages 
in the Yedic works. I tnay point out that we do not 
hereby account for the original idea of \ ritra. ll«it 
is evidently a still older legend. But his existence at 
the gate of Hell and his decapitation by the foamy wea¬ 
pon—the two chief elements jn the later Wdic traditions 

* L>r. lUtijj’i K***y* on th* I’arsis p. 171, Note 

t Vert'd Itoulii ol the Series. \ol. XXlll. Zend Arcto, 
hri II., p^f. 
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arc satisfactorily explained by placing, as originally 
proposed, the vernal equinox in the constellation o^ 
Orion, and identifying Namuchj alias Vrftf* with the 
constellation of Mrignshiras or the antelope's head 
situated just below the Milky Way. 

We have next to deal with the legends of the hold 
hunter, the terrible Rudra chasing the antelope. Several 
attributes in the Ptiianic mythology c. g., his bearing the 
Ganges, tn Ids matted hair, his fondness for the burning 
ground, and his appearance as Kirata or hunter, are all 
accounted for by placing Rudra just below the Milky Wav 
or the celestial flanges’, at the gates of the Pitriyana 
and figured as a hunter. 1 have already alluded to the 
difficulty of identifying Rudra. But whether we take 
the star of Ardra or Sirius to represent the lord of cattle, 
the above attributes remain the same. But neither these 
legends nor the story of Rudra chasing I*raj:ipati, which 
so far as it was necessary for our present puipose, has 
been already given, can help us, in a material degree, to 
sohe the question under consideration. 1 wish, therefore 
*o deal here only with such traditions as point out to the 
position of Rudra in the course of the year. Rudra, as 
the Lord of the cattle and the presiding deity of storms 
can be at once recognised and placed in the rainy sea* 
.’■on, Ihcie are, however, other legends indicating time 
more definitely. In Rig. y. 192. i, Sanr-aUara or the 
y ear is said to rise out of the ocean, the place where 
ptM v, as kilted fliig. Gfi, 12 ). Praj&puti, as represent- 
t. In Orion, may also be naturally supposed to com¬ 
mence the year when the vernal equinox was in Qrioi 

* Se* Mahimrta Stoira, verse 1- quoted *' 
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Rudm killed Pnjipatt, and as I have shown before, 
Prajairati, Snmvatsara and Yajna were convertible terms. 
Rudra therefore killed Prajapati or Yajna at the 
beginning of the year; and Yajna also meant sacrifice, 
Rudra was therefore naturally believed to have killed 
the sacrifice—thus giving rise to the Puranic legends of 
Rudra routing the sacrifice of Daks ha, At the und t/ 
the Sauptika Parra in the M a hub hi* rata" we are told that 
" Rudra pierced the heart of Yajna ot Sacrifice with an 
arrow. Thus pierced the Sacrifice P with fire, fled away 
in the form of an antelope and having reached the sky 
there shines in that form, followed by Rudra. ” Thus it 
was that Rudra acquired the title of Sacrifice-breaker, 
In the Tandy* Brahmans vii, 2. 1, the death of Prajapati 
is. however, spoken of as voluntary. In Taitt. Br. jii. 
■j, 22, i, he is said to have assumed the form of Yajna 
and given himself unto the Devas to be sacrilied. Thu 
Devas killed him on their morning, and so every one 
should similarly perform the Ashwamtdha sacrifice at 
the beginning of the year. One can now- understand 
what the meaning of these stories is. They refer to the 
death of Prajapati by Rudraat the beginning of tht y*ar* 
and thus it was that Yajna meaning the year was 
sacrificed by means of Yajna or Prajapati, Rig, x. 

* Miihfi. Saupt. ia, 19- H> 

(HP V O? - pMfa Tf^rr I& ^ l 
w *remns: 

fr a i#* r^r eF*r wrrnra 1 

Here ihc antelope is said to be pierced in list heart and not in 
the hejJs% jj the Yedic works, li appears, therefore, that the 
^[itelope was considered to be 10 the heavens at this time. 
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16., where five are told that Gods saerified Yajna by 
Yajna* bet this ( human sacrifice ) was an old f out of 
date ) practice, may also be similarly interpreted. 1 
cannot say" which of these legends is older, whether that 
of Pmjiipatijsacriiicing himself, or of Kudra tilling him 
at the beginning of the year. But whichever of these 
be the older one it does not aflect our present question. 
Both of them indicate that Piajapati once commenced 
the year and that he either willingly allowed himself to 
be sacrified wfwas hilled by Rudra at that time. As 
another indication of time, I may* point out that the time, 
prescribed for the sacrifice of Shulagava in Ashvalnyaua 
Grihya Sutras, 4. 9. a, is in Vasanta or Shurad with the 
asterism uf Arjra. the passage, us now understood, 
means that the sacrifice should bo performed on any 
day in Vasanta or Sharad when moon—whether full* 
half, * quarter or no w—is near the asterism of Ardra, the 
star 0 vct which Rudra presides. But it appears to me 
thaL hero wo have a tradition that the sacrifice was 
originally required to be performed at the new or lull 
moon in the vicinity of Ardra, in Vasanta or Sharad, thus 
indicating that the Vernal equinox was near Arlira when 
the sacrifice was originally established. When the 

Pi 

seasons receded Ardra new or full moon could not fall 
in Vasanta or Sharad and therefore Adrii night afterwards 
came to mean any night when the moon is near the 
asterism of Ardra in Vasanta or Sharad. However as the 
point is not quite satifactory i shall not press it 
here. The only other fact about Rudra worthy of 
notice is that he seems to be described as 
followed by dogs or rather as their master ( Vaj. 
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San, 16, 27 ),* This may shew that the Vedic poets 
knew of the dogs near the star of Rudra. 

I have already alluded to the Tarsi legends of the 
Chinvat Bridge and the dogs that keep it. lhcre iSj 
however, one more circumstance to which I wish hereto 
refer The star Tistrya has been identified with Sirius 
and the identification, if not absolutely correct, is at least 
sufficiently so for general purposes. But I think that the 
word itself has not been yet satisfactorily explained. I 
propose to derive Tistrya from Tn-x(ti which in Sans* 
km means three-stars. Tri-si ri may easily be corrupted 
into Tistrf, Tister, Tister is, therefore, the same as Ker¬ 
beros or trisluras and the fact that listrya is called lit 
or an nw in Modern Persian further confirms this deri¬ 
vation. for the Aitareya Brahma na (iii. 33) calls it the 
three-starred or tripartite arrow of Rudra in the sky. 1 
have in the last chapter shown Lhnt if we commence 
with the summer solstice and regard Fravashinam as the 
first month of the year, Ti strove corresponds to Margin 
shirsha* If lister is understood etymologically to mean 
the belt of Orion this coincidence of the months can be 
better accounted for. I am therefore of opinion that 
Tistryn should not be identified with Sirius, but with 
the hell of Orion* We can then better understand why 
the star should 1 have been spoken of as Tristrytm t pro* 

• : .' •' * ■ ; ' V ' 

* In the Or1 n3 3 there urt salutations ifl mvcnl forms of fhs 
deity, but ii would not he (jutte tafe to infer from It that Rudra 
*»»*, as a matter of certainty, followed by dog*. InTaud. fir. 
siv. <i u. Shiva ii described as Mnffo*, “hile the passage in VaJ. 
San. 1 16. ar 1 

t As the word is understood at present it means ■'pertaining 
to or beloiT^ng to Trblrya". lint n ram mat! cat I y it may mean 
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bably indicating more suts than one and also Paarycai, 
the first. The Pars is hate preserved another interesting 
relic of the asterism of Mrigashiras, but I reserve it for 
the next chapter. 

. Starting with the supposition that the vernal e^ui* 
hex was in Orion, we have thus an easy and a simple ex* 
pi a nation by which the three principal deities in the 
Hindu mythology can he traced to and located in this 
part of heavens. Vishnu representing the happy times 
of Vasanta, Rudra presiding over storms and Prajapati 
the deity of sacrifices beginning tin# year, were all com- 
hined in one place. It was here that Vishnu killed 
Viir.'iha (Rig. i. 61. 7); it was here tliat India killed 
Vritra, and it was here that Rudra chased Prajiipati, in 
the form of Yajna or that he sacrificed himself. The 
celestial Ganges separating the upper and the nether 
world was also in the same quarters, and through it lay 
the path to Yama’s region. In a word tin? Trinity of the 
Hindu Pantheon was fully represented in the constella¬ 
tion of (.Irion, when the vernal equinox was there. Later 
writers describe this trinity as represented by the three- 
headed Dattiitreya, followed by the Vedas in the form of 
dogs; and after what has been said above, 1 think we 

"many star* or group of stars” l may here point out that if ,ve 
identify Tiitrja with Sima the etymology is not ex plain eth n > . r 
can we account for the modern Persian name Ttr which 
means an arrow, While it we identify Trietrya with the three 
H-lars in the belt everything u aatiafrutodlj icounted for. At] The 
arguments based upon the <# rafd producing" inllueace of the «tar 
are equally applicable in either case, since both the nar* (£inn$ 
a ad Orion) rise m the same time. See Dr. Ueigcr's Ci> d of E**r 
Iriis p VoL I pp. 141-142- r , 
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can have no difficulty in identifying this personified I ri- 
njty with Orion having three stars in the head and close¬ 
ly followed by the dog (Canis) at its Foot. It will lie 
difficult to find another place in the heavens where all 
these elements are combined iti such an interesting 
manner. 


** 
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ORION AND HIS BELT 

• K' r Myi = Agingin (he older works—Probable derivation 
□1 fttijvrttx — I hi* rturiBcci—Their mnnlttr and nature— 

Performed every b^i-ieur in Vqsanta and Sliarad—Greek legends 
of t kiim- Minir sim i]arity to VcdJvgtnds,—i,craisi n tfadittons 
.md feithitic*— aad hind— Twelve ni^ht>—^Do^day*—AN cil 
v.-Jiiuh indicate ihe vmmneiKcmnu oi the viiar in Orion—|Jr. 
iCubn 1 ' explanation is iosuHu rent— The usnul adju nct a. of Orion.— 
1Ejs betr, Maif ami iion’& skin —The . jtw .fjEi ? o( 11 ;satiu in the 
Avctta— The yj/mpirth of I he B rah itiieis —Their sacred cli&ractvr 
probably borrowed Irom £Jie belt oS Orion or Vi]m—1'ie of 
mjVhrfa , awht and rfenyhi in the L'patniyanm ceremrmv—ProbaId y ln 
irtiitalion of the co*Lottie of Orion or Prajapat^ the first of the 
ItrshLirnmijs—Derivation oi Orion from —Its probability— 

Pit e ne ti c d mmhi es—C‘ oncl ulion „ 


In the last chapter I have quoted an observation o^_ 
Plutarch that the Greeks gave their own name to the 
cans tel fotion at Orion, and have there discussed some 
Vedic legends which corroborate Plutarch's remarks and 
indicate that the vernal equinox was in Orion at that 
time. In thu present chapter I mean to exarninu other 
legends which go to shew that the constellation of Orion 
was know n and figured before the Greeks, the Pirsis. 
and the Indians separated from their common home* 
and Lhat the legends or the traditions so preserved, and 
perhaps the name of the constellation, can be naturally 
and easily explained only on the supposition that the 
vernal equinox was then near the asterism of Mriga- 
shiras. ** 
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I have already shoivn that AgrakAyoni if not 
A qrahdvana, can he traced back to l’anini s time, as 
tim name of a Xakshatra and that it is a mistake to 
derive it from the name of the fuli-moon day. We have 
now to see if we can trace back the v>’ord stiJ! furtiwr. 
Tiie word Myana does not occur in the Kigveda, and it 
may he doubted if the name AgtahAya** ' v ' flS in 111 
the ohl Vedic days. lidyana is, however, used in the 
Atimva Veda (vui. 2. 21; si, 17 ) and in the Erihma- 
oas and may be compared with Zend Zayann meaning 
winter. Panini ( iii. 1. ) derives hdyana from /m = to 

or abandon, after the analogy : of gtiyana and gives 
two meanings, vi~. the grain ’ vrihi‘ and ‘time 1 . Who- 
thet we accept this derivation or not, it is at any rate 
clear that tire word was used in Panini’s days, to denote 
a division of time and a kind of grain, and l think wl* 
can belter account for both these meanings of fidyntia 
b\ connecting the word with ayana and Agrayantt or 
the half-yearly sacrifices- Dr. Geiger, speaking of the 
old Patsi calendar observes that " probably the half- 
yea, was more employed in civil life than the complete 
vtE1T ; * Xow whether the observation be entirely correct 
or not, we can, 1 think at any rate, assume that the 
division of the year into two equal halves is an ohl one. 
I have alreadv discussed the two-fold division of the 
year into Dcvaydna and Pitnydna and its coincidence 


* Dr-t'.eiaeP* H' E»t, Iran., Vcl. I.. [>. is*- «*- ^Hr,der 

Jnai ^ * similar obwrvalion. Per all th« c r«*on* { im*L ol 

,d,i.h nr* philological) 1 blfc« wr have die ri C J.t to pi^w^e 
u ohftnal dfrliKm oi th« Imln Ormanic year Into mo »«*>,■- 
Prcli .ylft, Arv. Preppies, Part IV,, thap. vl. p p. iOi, 
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with the passage of the sun to the north and the south 
of the equator, Ayana in the sense of such a division 
thus appears to be an old word and by prefixing ft to it 
we may easily get ftqyam subsequently changed into 
/iiiyanu like the words in the PrajnAdi list, wherein this 
word was not included as it was derived by PA mini in a 
different way. fhe insertion and omission of /i when 
followed by a vowel at the beginning of a word is not un¬ 
common even in these days,* and there is nothing extra¬ 
ordinary it WU derive hay ana from ayana. Sow by a 
natural process when we have two forms of a word or 
two derivatives of the same root they gradual!)’ conic to 
be utilised For specific purposes, and so acquire distinct 
meanings. Sanskrit lexicographers class such words 
under Yitgari'idha, meaning thereby that etymology 
■irid convention have each a share in determining their 
denotation- flayana might thus come to exclusively 
denote st complete year, while ayetna continued to de¬ 
note a half-year as before, t When ay ana thus become 
ftayana, Agrayana, which all lexicologists derive from 
agra+uyan(t,i would be changed into agra + kuva>ia = 
Agrahayana\ and when hay ana was ci ranged to hay ana 


W!’. T h ? derfva ‘*'>" ofihe word - history’ from ‘istory’ in 
Max Milller it Lcvmreaoo the Science ofUttguaga, Vol.U., p . 3 a y . 

tZeuttg.tt.iA>, denoting winter, probably preserve* an older 
meaning, when Au*™ wa* used u, denote the second of the two 
setioiiif femBier and winter) into which Dr. Sdiradrr believes 
*“ ? ea i ™ P"M*nllj divided. Some of the synonyms for 
hryejrm Ssmifcm originally denoted particular i,.,.,,!,. . ... 

S/;.!,,,,/' Sir/:.; and may be silllijarlv lUpnosed tft have 

(»een derived Irorti the names oi the half-year or jtJm. 

} This derivation w.d K ive us AerSpnw instead of .Vr. rtJ r e 

{hc J,et0r ‘ tl i9Tm r '<"» die fl^t bv 
th interchange af tlie initial vowel with tiie following toft; i. ' 
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in a manner ansi logons to the words in the Prajiutdi hsi 
( Pan. v- 4* 3 $ } as stated above, Agrahayana would be 
altered into Agrahdymna* We can tints account for the 
double forms —hayana and hdyanat Agrahayana and 
AgraMyarta—which we find given in Bohdingk and 
Roth's and other lexicons* while it we accept l anini s 
derivation, havana will liave to be either thrown out as 
incorrect or derived otherwise. In Amara it- i s . 5 J> 
havana occurs as a different reading for dayana in the 
sense of ci a vehicle and Bkmu JJikshita derives it from 
Agiy to go; but we might as well ask if haw ay, arj d i, 31 ll 
moaning to go, are not the different forms of the snnrc 
root. As Tar as the form of the word is concerned we 
mity therefore derive hdyana from hayana and the latter 
again from ayana and similarly Agrahdy&na from Agfa- 
hayana and this again from Agrayivia* 

l may, however, remark that the process which 
appears so simple according to the modern philological 
rules, was not recognized by the native grammarians. 
There arc good many words in Sanskrit which can be 
thus easily derived on the principle of the insertion anil 
omission of L Thus we have invakd and himakd both 
meaning the stars on the top of Mrtgashiras, and aftn 
and hatta denoting a marketplace But native gramma¬ 
rians including P&riim. would not derive the words from 
each other, as we have done abo% r e in Lhe case of ay ana 
and hayana- Ihere method is 10= give two different ioot^ 
for tire two words, thus wx have two \ edic roots hiuva and 
inva or kiv and iV, both meaning to go, to please* the one 
giving us himjakti and the other mvakd, At and hat an 
and An#, and hay, i and hi are further instances o* 
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tlie principle adopted by the native grammarians in such 
Oi.es. Really speaking tin's is not solving the dillicu’ty, 
hat only shifting it a stage backwards; for if any ex¬ 
planation is necessary to account for the double forma 
uke oyarn and hay ana, it is equally required to explain 
why we should have the double roots like /ir and 
hay, both meaning to go. Hut it appears that the 
native grammarians, having traced the words 
to their roots, did not push the matter further. 
“ ltEt t,1<3m }na “ derived from i to go, irwwm from av to 
49. hayo.no from hay to go. and tidy ana from Au to go,* 
W hether and how far we can dispense with some of 
tnvse roots is an important philological question, hut it is 
not necessary for us to discuss it here. It does not 
much affect the point under discussion whether hdyana 
I* derived from ayana, i. ,. ay to go, or from fui to go as 
initu has done, Ety mo logically both the words, avarta 
and hdyana mean “going ” and when both came to be 
use<1 10 cIenole a division of time, it is natural to suppose 
that they soon acquired special meaning* Thus while 
°- ia ™ cot,tJnued » denote the half year; hdyana, which 
w is comparatively a later word, might have been exclu¬ 
sively used to denote the complete year, and as the 
winning of tlie first ayana was also the beginning of 
the year, A{a)grayana would be naturally changed into 
to express the beginning of the veai. 
Whether we adopt Pani„rs derivation or the principle 


fin* method jo.netimc* faht. and native gramwariaiii w i, fl 

«£, ", r to «i" »-w met*. I )a v e to reMlt [( , the 

M r "7-J ,St ’ For we have two forms ,h^ and 

Mr *i dtirpTCHE retttf ngsfor raudw tn Amara i, 5 . 
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Of modern philology «a thus arrive at the same resn.t, 
and so far as our present inquiry is concerned we can 
therefore suppose that the various words, "hich 
represented by A{a)gra[d)yana. or A{a)graha{a)y<tn<i, 
are all transformations or derivations of a&ro+awna - 

A(a)grayaita . , . 

Xow as regards the meaning it appears £0 me dial 
ayflwi at first denoted nothing more than the passage I 
the sun. Gradually it meant a division of time regulated 
by such passage. The Agnyana-ishtis thus appear to 
have originally meant the two half-yearly sacrifices 
performed on the first day of each ayam r, which seenif 
to be regarded somewhat like the new years da) at 
present. Gargya Nlrfivana, in his commentary on 
Ashvalavana's Shrauta Sutras (i. 2. 9-M domes 
Agtayana from ngra + aya'm but interprets it to mean 
a sacrifice which is followed by eating (flyourt. I that is, 
which require to be performed before the new - hardest is 
used for domestic purposes, He thus takes ayaua to 
mean eating, and as the Agraya^htis in later works 
like Manu [ iv. 27 ) were described as “Xewdiarvest sacn* 
tics," all commentators have adopted this explanation of 
the word. But it appears to me to be evidently of latter 
origin and invented to account for the nature of the 
sacrifice when owing to the failing buck of season- 
AgrayancsHlis came to be performed not at the 
beginning of cadi as they should have been, out 

at wrong times. The necessity of such an explanatmn 
he fmn, * to though the root' £ 

cot suitable, but fctatf ^nrvot be even SO tenvwl \Mi 

hie Vi-’h i.rvtiCva would derive or rather obtain me imu« 
lVi»h<s<iTridi. P Similarly cf. Z&triii-tffo—PHshodirldi - 
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must have been still more keenly felt, when 
instead of two half-yearly sacrifices, the Agrayana-ishtis 
were performed thrice a year. Ashvalacuna, it 

is true, gives only two, one in Vasaata and the 
other in Shamd, the old beginnings of the Dcva- 
vana and the Pitriyana and the real commencement of 
the two ayanas. But he has mentioned three kinds of 
Stain that may he used, vrlAt, shydmdAa and yaua {j. 2, 
9. I,) and liis commentator Gflrgya Nariiyana observes 
th;.t yarn and shyditidka are to be used simultaneously in 
Sharad i i- 2. 9. 13, ) It appears, however, that the fact, 
that throe kinds or grain were sanctioned for use, soon 
gave rise to three AgrnyanaAshfh —one in Vasanta with 
vrihi; the second in Varshii with shydmdka, and the third 
in Sharad with ynsxi* But that it is a practice of later origin 
is evident from a passage in the TaiUuiyaSanhJtS (v. 17,3d 
which states that 11 twice is grain cooked for tlw year, " 
cleariv meaning thereby that there were onlv men Agra- 
ywa-ishtii in a year when the new harvest was first 
offered to gods, I am therefore ol opinion that originally 
there were only tveo half-yearly sacrifices at the 
commencement of each ayana and as vrlhi was used, on 
the occasion of the first of these isktis, the word ayana 
or hdyana naturally came to denote the grain so used, 
and that ayana in A grayana originally meant not eating 
as the later writers have imagined, but a half-year as 
itu word usually denotes. This way of deriving and 
explaining the word is not a new invention. For 
notwithstanding the fact that Agrayana and Agrahdxana 
are explained by Taratuldia as referring to' the 
sacrifice of grain and eating, yet he den vtFAgfk* 
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viiJfirT P a word of the same group* from &0r& + t ii'flwfl and 
explains it to mean that ifc the Uttarayana was in its 
front- ,,p Evcn^native scholars thus appear to be aware 
of the fact that Agf&yttfw could be or was derived from 
ayaua meaning the Uttaranana. Indeed* we cannot 

otherwise account why the Agrayonsshti* original!) 
celebrated at the boginning of Vasanta and the end of 
Varshfi as stated by Ash va lay ana. The Agr&h&yan* of 
Amara is thus traceable to Agrayam of the Vedic works, 
and perhaps it was the initial long vowel in the latter 
that might have been retained in the later form* 

it mav, however* be asked il there is aft) -donee 

to show that Agrqyana was used to denote a =tai in the 
Vedic works. That Amara* and long before him Panin! * 
understood AgruMy&ni f if not Agrafidyann? to mean the 
Xakshatra of Mrigashiras is undoubted; and 1 think we 
might fairly infer therefrom that the meaning gl\ on by 
these writers must have come down to them traditional I) a 
Every ^jioaa must begin with some Xakshatra and it is 

lulte natural to suppose that Agrav&na must have 
gradually come to denote the star that rose with the first 
a\ana r BuL 1 have not been able to find out 3 passage 

where is used in the Vedic works to express¬ 

ly denote the constellation of Mrigislufhs* I may how* 
ever, refer to the Taittiriya Sanhita {vi, 4. ii- i-} 
wherein the vessels ( grahas ) used for sacrificial pur¬ 
poses are mentioned as beginning with AgfQjiQHQ ftud 
considering the fact that two other vessels are named, 

* $c?Vfrch&apatyi s* v. 
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as the words themselves denote, after the planet Shufcni 
and Manihin,' we might suppose that A gray an a came 
to be included in the list, not as the name of a deity, 
tor it whs not such a name, but as denoting, the star 
which commenced the year, or the half-year. The 
word grnha which in the sacrificial literature denotes 
vessel has been used in later astronomical works to 
denote the planets, the number of which, including the 
sun and the moon, is fixed at nine, the same as the 
number of the vessels used for sacrificial purposes ft 
is not, therefore, improbable that AgraMyaiti or Agrakti- 
yatti i of the later writers was a transformation of Agra- 
yatia and that Mrigashiras, was so ext lied in old liuu: 
fur sacrijitat purposes. When the AgrayamshtU lest 
their primary meaning. ^ Agrayana or Agraktixana 
naturally came to be used more to denote the month 
when the sacrifice was performed than the Nakshatra at 
the beginning of the ayitiui, thus giving rise to the specu¬ 
lations previously discussed, liut in whatever way we 
may explain Lhe disappearance of Agray a tin in the 
sense of Mrigashiras in tile oldest Yedic works, the fact 
that in the days of Aroara and Long before him of Panini 
Agraiuivani was used to denote the constellation of 
Orion remains unshaken, ami we may safely infer there¬ 
from that the meaning given by them was a traditional 
one. 

We have already seen how legends gathered round 
the “ antelope’s head,” It was the head of PrajrTpati 

* *ee mjrj L’hap, VII. tu Taft, San. iii. i. o. 3 the vessel is. 
described as the vessel ■/ Af/.iytau, tEius shelving that the ve,-r| 

was named after A^r<iy.iirj, which muse therefore he cither the 
name ef a deity tar of a Xaiisliatra. 
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wishing to violate his daughter, by which some under- 
stood the dawn, some tile sty and some the star Aide* 
baran ( Ait. Br, iii. ), Others built the story of 
Xamuehi upon the same which placed Vritra at the 
doors of hell; while a third class of legend-makers con¬ 
sidered that the death of Frajipati was voluntary for tile 
sacrificial purposes of the Uuvas. The following 
summary of the classical traditions about the death of 
Orion, taken from Ur. Smith's smaller Classical 1 fic¬ 
tional v, will show how strikingly si mi la i they are to tlie 
old Ye die legends. 

■* The cause of Orion's death is related variously. 
■> According to some Orion was carried oil by Los 
« ( Aurora J, who had fallen in lore with him; but ns this 
" was displeasing to the gods, Artemis killed him with 
"an arrow' in Ortygia." According to others, lie was be- 
" loved by Arte mis and Apollo t indignant at his sister’s 
" affection for him, asserted that she was unable to hit 
« with her arrow a distant point which he showed her in 
"the sea, She thereupon took aim, tho arrow hit its 
11 mark, but the mark was the head of Orion, who was 
*■ swimming in the sea. A tlmd account, which Horace 
" fellows, Slates that he otFercd violence to Artemis, and 
" was killed by the goddess with one of her arrows,” 

Thus love, arrow and decapitation which arc the 
three principal elements in the Ye die legends, are :dl 
present in these traditions. There is another story 
which says that Orion was stung to death hv a scorpion; 
but this is evidently intended to represent the fact that 

* Homer Ltd. v. in. 4- See Gladstone's ' Time a«J FU^e of 
Homer". p, 214. 
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tl»o constellation of Orion sets when that of Scorpion 
rises in the east, and is therefore of later origin when the 
zodiacal signs were adopted by the Greeks. 

(here are other traditions which point out the 
position of Orion in the course of the year. The cosmi- 
cal selling of tine constellation was believed to be an 
indication of stormy weather and the constellation was 
called itnbri/'.T or acquesta in the same way as the 
■Shvd in the \edas is said to commence the year, while 
Shumsirau are invoked along with Parjauya for rain. 
I he German traditions arc, however, more specific, and 
I take the following abstract of the same by Prof. Kuhn 
communicated to the late Ur. Rajendialal Mitra and 
published by the latter in his «Indo-Arvatis, " Vo], II., 
pp. 300-302 

•'Both in our ancient and modern popular 
traditions, there is universally spoken of the 
Wild Hunter, who sometimes appears under the 
name of Wotfen or Gnden, and was, iti heathenish 
times, the supreme god of the ancient German 
nations. This god coincides. boLh in character and 
shape with the ancient Rndra of the Vedas { vide p. yo }. 
Now there is a class of traditions in which this ancient 
God is said to hunt a stag and shoot at it, just as Rudra 
in the Brahtnanas is represented as shooting at the rishya 
and rohit, The stag in German mythology, is the animal 
of the god Freyr, who, like Prajapati, is a god of the sun. 
of fertility, &c„ so that the shot at the stag is to be 
compared with Kudra's shooting at the risfya = PmjapaU. 
I have further endeavoured to show that some indications 
exist in the medieval penitentials of Germany and 
England, which give us to understand that at th» dose 
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of the old year and at the beginning of the new one ( we 
call that time M dieawulften" or the taelm dtiys, 
J-j '*a.<ktihfi of the Indians ) tire re were mummeries per- 
formed by the 'Country people, in which two persons 
seem to have been the principl performers, the one of 
whom was disguised as n stag while the other was dis¬ 
guised as a hind. Both represented a scene, which must 
have greatly interested and amused the people,but very 
much offended the clergy, by its sordid and hideous 
character; and from all the indications which are given 
in test, communicated by me (pp. io3-i So ), we may 
safely suppose that the chief contents of this representa¬ 
tion was the connection of a stag and a hind (or of an 
old woman j, which was accompanied by the singing of 
unchaste songs, l*rom English customs at the 2Cew- 
Years Day, we may also infer that the hunter's shooting 
at this pair was even a few centuries ago, nay, is even 
now, not quite forgotten, Xow as the time of the 
tJ twelve days ” was with our ancestors ■ the holiest of the 
whole yca^ and the gods were believed to descend at 
the time from heaven and to visit the abodes of men, 
we may firmly believe that this representation 
also was a scene of the life of the Gods. I hope 
to have thus proved that the ; Brahma nical and the 
German traditions are almost fully equal and I have 
finally attempted to lay open the idea from which the 
ancient myth proceeded. According to my explanations, 
our common Indo-European ancestors believed that the 
sun and the day-light ( which was, so to shy, person tied 
under the image of various animals, as a con or bull, a 
horse, a boar, a stag ), was every day killed in the even¬ 
ing and yet re-appeared almost unhurt, the-next morning. 
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Yet a decay of Ills power was clearly visible in the time 
from midsummer to midwinter, in which latter time, in 
the more northern regions he almost wholly disappears 
and in northern Germany, doting the time of the twelve 
days, is seldom to lie seen, the heavens being then usually 
covered all over with clouds. I have therefore supposed 
it was formerly believed that the sun was then completely 
destroyed by a God, who was both a God of night 
and winter as also of storm, Rodra —Wodam The relics 
of the destroyed sun, they seem to have recognised in 
the brightest constellations of the winter mouths, 
December and January, that is, in Orion and the 
surrounding stars. But when they saw that they had 
been deceived and the sun re-appeared the myth gained 
the further development of the seed of Prjiipati, from 
the remnants of which a new Adilya as well as all bright 
and shining Gods were produced. I have further shown 
that both Greek astronomy and German tradition; 
proved to lie in an intimate relation with the Brahmani* 
cal tradition; for the former shows us, In almost the 
same place cu the celestial sphere, a gigantic hurtt-t 
(MrigavyUdha, Sirius; Orion, the hunter Mrigaahiras) 
whilst the latter has not yet forgotten that Saint 
Hubert us, the stag-killer, who is nothing but a 
representative of the God Wodan, who had, like Rudra, 
the power of healing all diseases (the bhishabtdma of 
the Vedas) and particularly possessed cures for mad 
dogs which not only were life favourite companions, but 
were also in near connection with the hottest season of 
the year, when the declining of the sun begins, the so- 
called dog-days" 

Here is an equally striking coincidence between the 
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German and the Vedic traditions. The mummeries were 
performed "at (he close a/ the old year and at tkt begin* 
nin% <>f the wii 1 ' and the stag and the hunter had 
therefore something to do with it. Prof. Kuhn s explana¬ 
tion does not clear up this point satisfactorily, nor does 
it gfve any reason why the festivals were celebrated 
onty during the twelve days preceding the new year. 
As regards the decay of the son’s power it must have 
been observable during the whole season- and does not 
therefore in any wav account for the selection of 13 parti¬ 
cular days. As for the dvddasfuh'ta of the Indians, it is 
the period during which a person consecrates himself 
for a yearly sacrifice and so must naturally precede the 
commencement of the now year when the annual sacri¬ 
fice commences, and 1 hare previously shown that it 
represents the difference between the lunar and the 
sol at years; in other words they were what we may 
now call the intercalary days added at the end of 
each year to keep the concurrence of the lunar and the 
solar measures of time. The German traditions therefore 
can be better accounted for, if we suppose that they are 
the reminiscences of a time when the stay and the 
hunter actually commenced the year. This also explains 
why the dog-davs were considered so important. When 
Sirius or the dog-star rose with the sun at the beginning 
of the year, the dog-days or rather the days when 
the dog was not visible, were the new-year's days 
and as suclt they ware naturally invested with an im¬ 
portance which they never lost. I have already alluded 
to tlie passage in the Rigveda which states that the dog 
awakened Ribhus, or the gods r>f the seasons, at the 
ond of file year, and this appears to me to be the origin 
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of what art: still known as dog-days in the western 
countries. Owing to the precession of the equinoxes and 
by i>egJecting to maintain the correspondence of the 
seasons the days now fall during a period different from 
the one they did of old, but such differences we find in 
af] cases where ancient rites or festivals are preserved. 
The feast j{ the manes, which the Parsis and the Hindus 
seem to have commenced together when the summer 
solstice occurred in the month of Bliadrapada, now no 

longer coincides with the summer solstice; but for that 

reason we cannot say that it might not have occured 
originally at the summer solstice, especially when the 
later supposition is supported by other reliable evidence 
and gives a better origin of the festival I am not there- 
fore disposed to accept Prof. Kunh's explanation as 
satisfactory and am of opinion that the German traditions 
are the reminiscences of a time when the vernal equinox 
was in Orion, the hunter. We cannot otherwise account 
why the mummeries and festivals should have been 
celebrated during the her. foe days at the end of the old 
and tile beginning of the new vear. 

U will. 1 think, be evident from this that the Greeks 
and Germans have preserved Ibe memory of the days 
when the year commenced with the vernal equinox In 
Onon. 1 have previously shown thaL the Parsi primitive 
calendar, as lifted by Dr, Geiger, points to the < am e 
conclusion, Jftw Parsis, the Greeks, the Germans and ih e 
Indians therefore appear to have separated after thes e 
traditions were formed and after Orion was figured and 
recognised as the Agrayana constellation, l do not 
think that any more traditional coincidences are 
necessary to establish the Aryan origin of lVs con- 
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stellatiou of Orion, as well as its position at the 
vernal cuuiuox in old days. 1 shall, however, give one 
more coincidence which on account ol its peculiar nature 
is alike interesting and important. 

In the Greek mythology Orton, after his death as 
above described, was placed among stats, “where he 
appears as a giant with a girdle, sword, a lion's skin, and 
a club. '* Xow, if as remarked by Plutarch, Orion is an 
original Greek name, we should iiild some traces of these 
various adjuncts of Orion or at least some of them in the 
old Iranian and Indian works. Uo we so find them . 1 
think we Jo, only if we look for them with a iiltie more 
attention and care, for the transformation is more specific 
and peculiarly out of file way in this case. In the Yedic 
works owna is said to be the presiding deity of the 
aster is m of Mrigashiras. iSoina is llaoma with the Parsts 

The 2Ot11 verse in the Haoma Yaslit is as fellows 

frd tt Ma-ddu harat pattmajiitn abydtmgkamm 
slther-paesii ngktm *>sainytt-t tis.U at va nghttht m- 
daendm Mdzdoyasnh/i. 

which has been thus rendered by Mr, Mills in his transla¬ 
tion of the Zend Avesta, Part III., in the Sacred Books 
of the Bast Series ( P, 23S ) Forth has Maada borne to 
thee, the star— bespangled girdle, the spirit-made, I he 
ancient one, the Maala-Yasnian Faith.” Ur. Haug ti.kes 
pmrvanim in the original to mean "leading the paurMS,' 
which latter he believes to bo the Persian name for the 
Pleiades, which is variously written panl, panah, fiarvta 
and pan tz. t Thb keen-sighted suggestion of Ur. ffcug 

* See Smith's Diction 1(7 uf Classic*! Mythology, 
t fc?. Hang s Essjy* 011 the Pirsis, p. i*a- 
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has been pronounced by Mr. Mills as “doubtful, and 
refuted by \islasp \asht 2g, where iJarmesteter renders 
a word probably akin as * the many/" But excepting 
thb dilTerence of opinion all agree in holding this Yasht 
tQ . hC * ancfent ct,e ' “ a reproduction of an Aryan 
original, and that the verse above given contains a 
description of the belt of Orion. Orion is Haoma, the 
Soma of the Indians which is its presiding deity in the 
\ edic works, and the above verse stales that God has 
given a natural star-studded girdle to Haoma, Tills 
girdle is. therefore, no other than the belt ol Orion. The 
verse in the Haoma Yasht, however suggests more than 
it denotes. Both Hang and Mills have used the word 
gihUe in the translation. But whether we use 'girdle 1 
°r 'hell/ it hardly conveys, the idea of the original 
mvyaoTigharuiM. It is a striking instance of how in 
translations we sometimes lose the force of the original, 
is Aivatmghana is a Zend word for tbe btsti. or the 
sacred thread of the Parsis, which thev wear round 
then waist, the 'girdle* or the 'belt* of Orion is thus 
sam to be Ins btsti, snd though we mav have no 
more traces of the'belt or the 'club' of Orion in the 
Parsi scriptures, the above verse at once directs our 
attention to the place where we may expect to find the 
traces uf < Eton’s belt in the Indian works. I have before 
pointed out that t Irion or Mrjgashiras is called Prajlpati 
m t,1c w °rks, otherwise called Yajna, A bolt or 
girdle or a piece of cloth round the waist of Orion or 
\ajna will therefore be naturally named after him as 

fa.-red CmU of the Fi i Series Vol. XXXI,, y. cn a 
A'titi, I“jfE JIIr k p. 2 i5, ^ 
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v ajnofiavlta, the ttpvtta, or the cloth of Vajna. The term, 
however, now denotes the sacred thread of the Urah- 
mans, and it may naturally be asked whether it owes 
its character, tf not the origin, to the belt or Orion- I 
think it does on the following grounds. 

The word yajnopavlta is derived by all native 
scholars from yajna+iipavita; but there is a di[Terence 
of opinion as to whether we should understand the com¬ 
pound to mean an 'Hpavita for yqjna\ i. sacrificial 

purposes, or, whether it is the ‘it/mUa of yajna\ l ire 
former is not incorrect, but authority is in favour of the 
latter. Thus the Prayoga-writers quote a smriii to the 
effect that "the High Soul is termed by the twins '; 
this is his ayhnrfto/ therefore, it is yojmttftmUo'’ . A mantra 
which is recited on the occasion of wearing the sacred 
thread means, "I bind you w ith the ttfavUa of jtf/rmft 
while the first half of the general formula with which 
a Brahman always puts on his sacred thread is as 

follows:— _ t ___ 

3T*T 7 T^T*i n t 

The mantra is not to be found in any of the existing 
Sanhttas, hut is given in the Brahmopanishad and by *au- 
d hay ana. This verse is strikingly similar to the verse 


* ■nft'atta ; — . j - „ 

msfpJTT ? T*m *1 flint* 1 

f TariLflittIll's VStiiMpityA S. v. ttyniiit; Jiml fjinkhj'nani 
(vlttvisillra, ii- i- ?. where the mutfra is id'en « roltow- 
^rWrfrrnifi w m ^mswrimwi 1(1 tl»^ J iruk..ia 
is, 2. II. both thewr mantra *** A r ^ 

^7 iv . are given. 
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([noted above from the Haonut Yasht. It says, “yajiui- 
pavila is big]] and sacred; it was born with Prajapati, of 
old. 1 ' XJte word purasldt corresponds with paarvamm 
in the Avesta verse ami thus decides the rjiiestitm raised 
hj lh, Haugj while sahajo,* bom with the limbs of 
Prajapati, conveys the same meaning as mainyu-tdatvm. 
The coincidence between these verses cannot be accf- 
denial, and it appears to me that the sacred thread must 
be derived from the belt of Orion, Cpavtta from uv to 
weave, literally means a piece of cloth and not a thread,! 
It appears, therefore, that a cloth worn round the waist 
was the primitive form of yajnopavita, and that the idea 
of sacredness was introduced by the theory that it was 
to be a symbolic representation of Prajilpati s wnist-cloth 
or belt. In the Taittirjva Sanhita (ii 5. v, r.) nivlto,prd~ 
cfiindnita and npavlla, three words which at present de¬ 
note the position of the sacred thread nn the body or a 
brahman, .;ie defined, but the MimansakasJ understand 
them to apply not to the sacred thread, as we now 
were it, but to a piece of cloth or deer-skin, which 
everyone most use at the time of sacrificing. It appears 
therefore, that in the oldest times the Brahmans wore a 

* nft i^VR»£rr f Shaniutriniiuli - 

c *■ m„ an Brailinnpani^hmd (MS, J, 

f ( f. Medhliitbi cin ilanij, ii. 44. 

tCf. Jaiminty* oyava-mili vistirt, lii. A . t . ^ 
ft#rrfN i ^ 1 ■' 3^ ? r p r ,, 

f'! *■ ( Tai,l \ Art1 ’ "■ 1 ) to* V him 

HIW^TV I i *a<t, Artt. ii. I is the only passage in the Vedk 
wnrk< which fully deieribes th* position* f^f Ac., and ii « 
pressfy mentions flir and yfSFt, blit not g*. , 
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piece of cloth or deer-skin and not a thread. 1 his con¬ 
clusion is further strengthened bv the fact* that 
according to the ritual given in the Sutras, no 
sacred thread is mentioned in the description of the 
ceremony of Upanayana;* while the investiture with the 
thread is looked upon at present as the principal part of 
that ceremony. We have still retained a memory of this 
old practice in the performance of obsequies and at the 
time of;performing sacrifices, when a piece of cloth is 
worn in addition to the sacred thread. Devalat says that 
out of the three sacred threads to be worn, one is a 
substitute for the upper garment, thus clearly indicating 
what the old practice was. But tins is not the place to 
go into these details. It is enough for our pupose to 
notice that yajnopavUa originally, meant a piece of cloth 
and that in the times of the jmri/i'-writers, it came to be 
symbolically represented by the sacred thread, thrice 
twisted and thrice folded. There is, however, another 
difficulty which must be hare noticed. The Pa is is wear 
their sacred thread round tlie waist while the Brahmans 
usually wear it over the left shoulder and across the 
body, leaving 1 the right arm free (j. c. t ufialvta ). The 
Pars is may thus be said to wear their sacred thread 
after the manner of Orion; hut in the case ot the 
Brahmans, it may be questioned if their manner of weal¬ 
ing the thread corresponds to the position of Orion's belt. 
Prom the passage in the laittiriya banhita referred to 

* See TJrJaitHa's VlehHp#tya i, t. Also Auhvaii* 

yana Gribyi SStrn i. 19, S-to-is, whereof**, ami Avutm 

ilcine mentioned- 

t $LTPnw*«< TOTWPT I 
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above, it will, however, be seen that uipita (and not 
tiptivUa), is the position of the thread there prescribed 
for all human actions, or, in other words, for doing all 
ordinary business of life. Xivlta has been ddined by all 
later writers to mean the position of the sacred thread 
passsing around the neck, over both the shoulders and 
dropping down in front. A reference to Kumarila Blutta’s 
Tantra Vfirtika (iii. 4. 2.) will, however, show that nivltd 
also meant “tying round the waist", and Kumarila 
■observes that 11 tying round the waist is the most 
convenient position for all kinds of work. ' Anandagiri 
and Govimlitmmla in their commentaries on Shankaras 
BhAshya on the Dnihniasiitms (iii. 4, 19,}, give the >3tne 
explanation, fiom which it appears that the Brahmans, 
like the Parsis once wore the thread around the waist, 
thus literally girding up their loins when they had to do 
any work. The sacred thread of the Parsh and the 
Brahmans thus seems to be a symbolical representation 
of Pijijapati's girdle or Orion’s belt in every respect. The 
various stages, by which the original piece of cloth round 
the waist dwindled into a thread, are interesting and 
instructive from a ceremonial point of view, but not 
being relevant to the present inquiry, 1 do not mention 
them here. 

* A& the paSfLaLge i* important as a recortl of now obsolete 
lir,n clive ! ij Lv-e it here hi the original — 

nrr rr^Vfnjmwui * trnjif^ 1 

The word finfFT i n. Ehii pas^a^c indurates that the writer had a 
fgft ie*c in hit mind- Midhav* in hi* comments 17 on the 
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But the sacred thread is not the only trace of 
Orion's dress thnt w^ have retained. A reference to the 
Upanavana ceremonial wilt show that we have pie served 
belt, staff, skin, and all. Every boy, who is the subject 
of this ceremonyi has to wear a mckhaid or grass cord 
round Ins waist, and we still put three knots to this 
cord just over the navel, as it wore, to represent [he 
three sLars in the belt of Orion.* In the Vajasaneyi 
IiiEh 4. [0, we an told that the knot of the mckhald, 
when it is worn tor sacrificial purposes, is to be tied 
with the mantra, 11 you arc the knot of Soma, t which 


I r ari^li4t4 Siiiriii (Cab 4 5 °) i|tiDt 0 S JLlEyayumi ^tiU 

Devala as So] Jows;— 

^T r7 TT*TH -— ^ 1 

a 11 

TfFt — ffT^tr^ftrur %? S T& 1 

l think EhtHc verses clearly indicate that the 

ihrdad its 1191 be warn below the brva*t imS thrive the 
h4vel| and ^nrrog h.-iiii*] the whole waist- A*, rhe prauliiie has 
lung tini:c been nbiolete, the vefw* hiv* been much m Es under* 
stood by later ivriter^ The a mlmr of the ^l 1 >»> howext r, 

■j Leu hr *tate th■ 1 c there are two ways of wearing the thread. Sir^t 
uvtF Lhd shoulder a* described in iSitr laitt. Am. U* 1; inJ 
in the Original ) second .is xiwn m the above te*t* of Kfitpyani 
-tnU Detail r This vi aw Eia^ al*u ftsen adopted by the author at ihc 

tWR^ijpr, 

f In the Prijugi works ive have ( and we stall do so) : 


In the Sink liman* tiribya Sutra i> . a- *, »*»" lflld * b-t lIie 
knots of the wih& m*v be one, three or five, and the tom men 
tator-dd* that the knots should be equal in dumber to unc 
p«» The author of th. Sanskira Kat.stt.bh* quotes a Mn., to 
the same effect. But the ei pi-mat ion f» imsuiteil to the first c*«, 
hX, of one knot, and I am Inclined to take >t to be * later 
surest ion. 


t *frffrrt 1 
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Mabidlwra explains as "a knot dear to Soma but which 
remembering that we have a similar verse in the Haoma 
Yasht, may he naturally interpreted to mean the knot of 
Sotna, the presiding deity over the constellation of Orion, 
Then every boy whose upanayana, or the thread cere¬ 
mony as it is popularly understood, is performed, must 
carry with him a stick of the paiAsha or the fig-tree and 
the same passage in the Vajasanevi SanhitA says that for 
sacrificial purposes the stick ( damia ) is to be taken in 
hand bv the Mantra, “Owned! he erect and protect 
me from sin till the end of this yejna," Here again 
Mahidhara interprets yejna to mean sacrifice for which 
the staff is taken up. But 1 think here also we may trace 
a reference to Ptujipati nit as Yajna. The third accom* 
pan in lent of a newly initiated boy is the deer-skin. 
Theoretically it is necessary that he should be fully 
clothed in a deer-skin, but practically we ne w attach a 
small piece of deer-skin to a silk thread and wear this 
thread along with the YajmpavUa, MtAkald, ajina 
data fa (the girdle, the skin and the staff) are thus the 
three distinguishing marks of a newly initiated boy ; and 
what could they mean, except that the bov i; made to 
assume the dress of PrajApati as far as possible. To 
become a Brabmana is to imitate Prajiipati, the first of 
the Brahmans, Prajiipati assumed the form of a deer, so 
the boy is clothed in a deei-skin; PrajApati has 
a girdle round his waist (the bolt of Orton), so has the boy 
his mtkhaiti with three knots over the navel; and lastly, 
Prajiipati has a staff, and so tin: boy must have it too.* 


* Dr, Schrader in hii Preh, Am. Ary. Pei>p,, Tart ir„ Chap. 
viUr, concluded lhat the primitive dress consisted of a piece of 
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Thus in their U pa nay ana, ceremony the Brahmans have 
tully preserved the original characteristic of the dress of 
PrajLipati or Orion. The BiShmana butn (hoy) does not 
however, carry a sword as Oiion is supposed to do, and 
the shin used by the boy es deers and not lion's, 1 can¬ 
not account for the first of those differences except on 
the ground that it might be a latter addition to the equip¬ 
ment of Or id d P the hunter- But the second might he trac¬ 
ed to a mistake similar to that committed in the case of 
the seven rikskas* The word Mngn in the Rigvuda, 
means according to the Sfiyana both a Hon and a deer, 
and I have already referred to the doubts entertained 
by modern scholars as to the animal really denoted by 
it. Mrigajitm is therefore likely to be mistaken for 
lion's skim There is thus an almost complete coinci¬ 
dence of form between Orion as figured by the Greeks 
and the boy whose upanayana is recently performed and 
who is thus made to dress after the manner of Prajapati- 
I do not mean to say that a piece of cloth was not worn 

wctfjkn nr liacti clatli thrown round the shoulder* like .l mantle, 
and 4 girdle. The hisiorj of tlac wav oi wearing it as 

described in Taait. Arn* U, i. And Orion's ttress, u> conceived by 
the Greeks, pornt lo the same coin-Ju^ ion. 1 have already Alluded 
to the difficulty or' explaining how ivliii:b literally meatus 

a doth, came to denote a thread, Ujktjmtfm be taken to have 
originally meant &tjm and aod_vn/i¥J bo further supposed to 

have on,-e denoted a girdle this difhfmJti 0 reimivijd. Av, 

Gk, Lhh.fcitmi mewing ‘ girded" point to an original roo* 
.'■% Av. jjnfrom which Git tin®, Av. art i may be derived 

(Sv Picks' imloGenu . Wort), if we suppose that the root appear 
ed as jai In Sanskrit and derive i+j/jm from it, IskeGk- we may 
takt.ifkd lo mean a girdle and translate ^r^fTfTcfr %fzni' 
CJibfiL tPpA. 5) by "how can a Brahmana be without a girdle and 
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round tilts waist before Lhe ccmstdlation of Orion wss so 
conceived; on the contrary, it is more natural to suppose 
that the ancient people invested Orion witli their own 
dress, But the coincidence of details above given Joes 
in my opinion, fully establish the fact that the sacred 
character of a batit’s dress was derived from what the 
ancient priests conceived to be the dress of Piajapati. 
With these coincidences of dctails r still preserved, it is 
impossible to deny that the configuration of the constel¬ 
lation of Orion, is of Aryan origin and that the Hellenic 
the Iranian and the Indian Ary as must have lived to¬ 
gether when these traditions and legends were formed. 

And now it may be asked that if the Eastern and 
the Western legends and traditions of Orion so are strike 
ingly similari if not identical, if the dress and the form 
of the constellation arc shewn to have been the same 
amongst the different sections of the Aryan race, and 
if the constellations at the feet and in front of Orion— 
CanSs Major and t'anis Minor, Kuan and Prckuon,* Shvnn 

a cloth ? ■- . It thh suggestion he Lorruct, then must he 

taken tii have meant nothing mare than a mantle anil a girdle in 
primitive times im] that the primitive people rnvested Orion with 
a ilre» similar to their own. When Orion came to be looked up¬ 
on a± a l denial represenlalion of PrajSputi, Orion's dress matt 
have attained the iii&red character which we ilnd preserved in the 
sat red thread ol the Partis and the Brahmans. l p however, know of 
n*i passage in the Vediu literatLire where s#jm* is used in the *ense 
of 4 girdle, and hence the above suggestion must be considered a* 
very doubtful. Hut it may be here mentioned that: in Marathi we 
use (he word tSvm to denote the sacred thread. Tills word is 
evidently derived from SIcojnw, Prakrit* Perhapi we have 

rclain^El qnly the lir^t word of the long compound rmnrfj:Ok. 

' See note un page 119 jtayjw. 
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and Prashvan, tin; I Jog and the Fore dog—are Aryan 
both in name and traditions; in short, if the figure, the 
costume, the attendants and the history or Orion are 
already recognised as Aryan is it not highly probable 
that the name, Orion, should itself lie a transformation 
ur corruption of an ancient Aryan word ? Orion is an old 
Greek name. Homer in the fifth book of Odyssey speaks 
of the bold Orion and the traditional coincidences, 
mentioned above, fully establish the probability of 
Plutarch's statement that the word is not borrowed from 
a nou-Arvan source. Two of the three names, mentioned by 
Plutarch Cams (Kw»t) anil Ursa ( Arktus ) have again been 
phonetically identified with Sanskrit $hvm and nkshas, 
an,I we may, therefore, legitimately expect to find Orion 
similarly traced back to an Aryan original. The task, how¬ 
ever, is not so easy as it appears to be at the first sight, 
i Ik Greek mythology' does not give us any help in the 
solution oi this question. It tells us that a hunter by name 
1 Jiion was t runs feu mod after Iris death into this constella¬ 
tion which consequently came to he called after him. Rut 
this is surely no sat is factory explanation. Who is the hunter 
that wfta so transformed ? There are many mythologi¬ 
cal proper names in Greek which can he traced back to 
their Aryan originals, and why should Orion be not 
similarly derived ; J The story obviously points to the 
Vedic legends of Rudrh, who is said to ho still chasing 
Frajiipati hi the heavens. The Vedic legend has fully 
preserved alt the three elements in the story—the hunter 
Ruhr a, the dog and the antelope's lie ad, while the Greeks 
appear to have retained only the hunter and the dog 
with nothing to hunt I Rut that does not preclude us 
from discovering the identity of these legends and the 
II 
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question is whether we can suggest a Sanskrit word 
which will give us Orion according to the already esta¬ 
blished phonetic rules. I know of no name of Rudra 
from which Orinn can be so derived. But if we look to 
the names of costu Ration of Mrigashiras, we may, I think, 
in the absence of any better suggestion provisionally 
derive Omni from Sanskrit Agrayana the original of 
Agrahdyana ; The intial longd in Sanskrit may be re¬ 
presented by omega in Greek as in 5 k. dma, Gk. (lotos, 
SL (f.f/uf, Gr, iikus> and the last word ay ana may become 
iOn in Greek. It is not, however, so easy to account for 
the dropping of g before t in the body of the word- 
Comparison of 5 k. grdvau which Gk. ions and of Sk- 
ghrdna with (it, m, rims, shews that the change may 
take place initially, hut scholars whom I have consulted 
think that there is no instance in which it takes place 
medially between Greek ant! Sanskrit, though such 
changes are not rare between other languages as in Old 
Irish ar, Cymric tar, which K. Brugmann* derives from 
agra. Also compare Gk. dakrn, Goth, lagr, Old Irish dir, 
English !'.iir\ Latin exagtntn, exams n, O Ir. tint, from the 
root a;. I do not feel myself competent to decide the 
question and. hence must remain content with stmplv 
throwing out the suggestion for what it is worth. I have 
shewn that traditional coincidences clearly establish the 
possibility of the Aryan origin of Orion, and if 1 have 

• Comp. Grin., Vol. i Arts, 51*. j*j. Prof. M as Mn|icr 
e*tends the rule to Greet And Latin, see his lectures On the 
Science (if Language, Vol. II.„ p, 309. where several other instances 
are given, for 3 full statement of the phonetic difficulties in 
identifying tile, Mw with St. ,igrjt,ina T see App. to this esany 
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not hit. upon the correct word that does not a fleet my 
argument. My case does not, in fact, rest on phonetic 
coincidences, I rely principally upon -certain statements 
in the Vedic works, which indicate it hat the vernal 
erjuiim was once in Orion, and I wanted to shew—and 
i think I have shewn it—-that there is sufficient evidence 
iti the Greek and Tarsi legends to corroborate the state¬ 
ment in the Vedic works about the Plmlguni full-moon 
being once the first night of the year. We can now give 
a reasonable explanation of how Fravarskmam came to be 
the Jiirst month in the primitive Tarsi calendar and why 
Dithtisho should have been dedicated to Din (creator). * 
The mummeries and fest?vuls amongst the [Germans can 
also he more satisfactorily accounted for. while above all., 
the form* the dress and the traditions of Orion may be 
now better traced and understood, 1 have already in 
the previous chapter shown that even the Vedic legends* 
especially those iit the later works, can be simply and 


* By lilt by tt may be litre remarked Ilian we can perhip* 
i^Ltcr account for she n^mes AUuramasiiJa and Ah rim an on the 
theory sftai the rental tfjuinos was (hen in ^ Irion, the winter 
acUt^e in I'tcarA E Ih.'idra pa du and clic summer auliitce in Uttarii 
PhJ^anl, The presiding deities of the lilt two Xablutras are 
respectively Atiir Itudhnya nnd Aryaman, According to ilit 
Aiesla belief; which assigns the south tt. the Gods and I lie north 
to the Daevas, Ahir Bijdhn?a ± a& the recent of the soul hern moat 
(Klim, would come to be regarded as the su preme ruler of the Godin, 
while Aryamufi woutd be lire king oT evil *piriti. Therefore we 
may oppose that the uamen Ahur* Mafcda and Ahrimati, if not 
actually derived fro m these words, were, at teas* mo del led Hirer 
theui, Aihoagit the names of the Vedic deities Aliir Budhnya is the 
only wort^hoih the componeiU member ot which are dedined as 
to Aluira Mazda. Spent Mainyu> and Anghra-Miiiiyus is a distinct 
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naturally explained on the assumption we have made 
regarding the position of the equinoxes in the days . ftht 
Kigvudrt. The hypothesis on which so many facts, 
legends and traditions can be so naturally explained* 
may, in the absence of a better theory, be fairly accept¬ 
ed, as correct without more proof. liut in the present 
case we can go still further and adduce even direct 
evidence i or txfirc&s Vedic texts, in its support. In the 
chapter on the Krittikas, 1 have drawn attention to the 
remarks of Prof. Max Muller who objected to the con¬ 
clusion based entirely on the Vodfoga Jyotisha on the 
ground that no allusion to the position of the Krittibiis 
was to be found in the Vedic hymns, We can now- 
account tor this silence; for how can the hymns, which 
appear to be suns' when the sun was in Orion at the 
beginning of the year, contain any allusion to the period 
when the vernal equinox fell in the Krittikas i This 
could have been easily perceived if, instead of confining 
to the controversy about the position of the Krittikas 

pair by iiselt; in<l beside* the rliHicutty i,f derimy Alirinun srom 
Aogtm Mainytis, jhsire stems so be no reason why .Mjriman, it*o 
derived, should be contrasted with Ahura-Hbudu, {&t I'hd. 
*"»*■ Rcltg, by CasarteJIi, tram, by F. J, Dastur iamaip Asa, §5 
M 72 pp S4-fi). 1’ar-i mythology hi, another deitv nan-ed 
Airyaman, and a* this word is derived from Sanskrit Aryan.„r.. it 
may be objected that tame word cannot be said to have also 
Kiren [be name for the evil spirit. [ do not think that the e - 
t.on ii well guided. Cf. Amlra (Sk. lodra) and Veretbrajjhna r t. 
Vritrahan) bnrh ol which are the names or tile same deity in 
Sankfit, but one m which has become an evil spirit in (lie .I'.nU, 
lint t cannot fully discuss the subject in a note, and not being 
pertinent to tnj cate, I cannot also do more than merely record 
hero ,m e.tplanatiun that may possibly tie suggested. ' 
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and endeavouring to find out if some clue to the date of 
the Veda could he obtained from the determination of 
the '.riginal number and source of the Xakshuras, 
scholars had pushed their inquiries further back and 
examined the Vedic hymns in the same critical spirit, 
It would not have been difficult in that case to discover 
the real meaning of the Vedic verse which state? that 
“t!ie dog awakened the Kibhus at the end nf the year, " 
1 have in a previous chapter already referred to the 
verse* in the Kigvuda regarding the position of Vania's 
dags and the death of Xamoohi. These passages, as 
well a? the description of Vrika or the dog-star rising be* 
fore tlie sun after crossing the eternal waters, the terminus 
of the Devayanii ( Rig, i. 105, 11.), sufficiently indicate 
the position of the equinoxes in those days, in the next 
chapter I propose to discuss and examine two other 
important passages from the Rigveda, which directly 
hear out the statement in the Taittiriva Sanhita with 
which we have started, pi;., that the 1’halguni full-moon 
commenced the year at the winter solstice in days 
previous to those of the Taittiriva Sanhitu and the 
Brahmans. 



CHAPTER vrr. 

RIBHUS AND VRtSHAKAPI 


Knowledge ol astronomy in Vedic time *—The tittioo* and 
the ycari-Tjie The xodhcal belt or rtia —QjbflerviiEion of ht 

eclipse ol ihe *tan in the Kiqwda-—Knowledge of the pLintrs 
—SliuLrn 5 niI \hinthm—VctuiSflfidi Vena, Sbukra Lind Kli|if — 1 lit- 
legend of the Ribbon™ 1'hcLr identili^tlon with the Kitu^ or the 
^ensoiii of the year — Their sleep or r^st in Afnbya's ( nm d ) 
home hir i? irid r^larj daya- -Mid to lie nivakfifled by tlu^ ( K-g, 
*- Ebe of the year—Indicates the eummeiKeiriiii 

of the year with the dog-star—Nature ami character or 
Vriihiikapi—IEi» i denti beat ion with Che %un at the anHimn.it 
equinox— The hymn of Vrisbakapi in [he Rjgvcda x, —I|r 
M tSQtrEg discussed verse by verse—Cess at too and commencement 
of sacra bees on i he appearance and clisi ppea ranee uf VrisbAkap] 
in I he form of j. Africa — IndrAul cuts oil bin head and sets i dog 
at his ear—Orion ( Myiga&irfts ) and Cants—Meaning of p in 

the Yedic liter*tore—When Vpabakapi enters Hit huuge ;.r Indra* 
bis Mriga. becomes invisible ( Rig. \. Sl r jj P )—Romt?. :o She 
verbal ei[nfno,\ in Orion qr Mriga — Leading incidents in the tiury 
stated and ex plained. 

It is said that we cannot suppose that the Vedic 
bards were acquainted even with the simplest motions 
of heavenly bodies. 1'iio statement, however, Ts too 
general and vague to be criticised and examined. If it 
is intended to be understood in the sense that the com¬ 
plex machinery of observation with the modern 
astronomers possess and the results which they have 
obtained thereby were unknown in early days, then I 
think there cannot be two opinions on that point. But 
if by it is meant that the Vedie poets were ignorant of 
everything except the sun and the dawn, ign-rant of 
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the Xakshatras, ignorant of month, oyartW, years and 30 
on, then there is no authority or support lor such a 
supposition in the Rigveda. On the contrary, we find 
that some of the Xakshatras are specifically named, such 
as Atjuni and AgM in Rig. x, 85. Ur while the same 
hymn speaks generally of the Xakshatras, and the 
motions of the moon and the sun as causing the seasons. 
In Rig, i. t(»4 we have again several references to the 
seasons, the year and the number of days contained in it 
(verse 4$) and according to \aska, perhaps to the 
qyanas { Xirukta 7* *4 )- 1 have In a previous chapter 

referred to the passages in the Kigveda, which mention 
the Ikvavana and the Pitrivfina, the old names of the 
ayauas beginning with the vernal equinox; and there is 
therefore, no abjection to understand the above verse 
( i, 164. 48 ) as alluding to the black or the Pitriyana, 
The intercalary month is mentioned in Rig, i. *>, 
while in i. 24, 8, Varuna is said to have constructed a 
broad path tor the sun, which appears evidently to 
refer to the Zodiacal belt, 1 am further Inclined to think 
that the path of rifo ( Rig. i. 4>- 4-) whicb is jmentioned 
several times in the Rigveda, "here the Aditjas are 
said be to ptaced (x. 85. t.), and wherein Saiaml dis¬ 
covered the cows of liidra (v. 43 - 7 - s * > TC ‘ ftJTS 10 ll!C 
same broad belt of the Zodiac which the luminaries, as 
observed by the Vedic bards, never transgressed. 1 
was so to speak their * right * wav, and therefore called 
t (Vc, which though literally derived from ri to go, soon 
came to mean Lhe - rightpath the circle of which 
exists for ever, 01 rather exists and exists (.marti) 
in tiro vault of the heavens ( Rig- i. lfi 4 - 11 )• rrof ‘ 
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Ludwig goes further and holds that the Kigveda 
mentions the inclination of the ecliptic- with the equator 
('• iio, 2 ) and the axis of the earth ( x. .So, 4 ). it is 
now generally admitted that the seven rifixfias were 
also known and named at this time. The mention of a 
hundred physicians in Rig, i. 24, <j may again hi* taken 
to represent the asterfsm of Shata-bhishak or Shaln- 
tnrakd, presided over by Vanina according to the later 
lists of the Xakshatras in the Taittiriya Brahtnana. The 
fortieth hymn in the liftii Mandala of tins Rlgyeda is still 
more important in this connection, it shows that an 
eclipse of the sun was then first observed with ativ 
pretentions to accuracy by the sage Atrj/ It is thus 
that I understand Hid last verse in the hymn which, 
after describing the eclipse, says, “ Atri alone kne w him 
(tl» *un ) none else could." This observation of the 
solar eclipse is noticed in the Sank hy ay at a f 24. 4) and 
also in tlie Tandy a Brahmana (lv. 3. a;6, 14), in the 
former ot which it is said to have occurred three days 
previous to the t'ixhth'Att ( tlie autumnal equinox ). The 
observation thus appears to have attracted considerable 
attention in those days, it seems to have been a total 

I ro‘, J.iMiwij" has fried to deduce 1 he djic oi Hie 
hymn ironi this circumstance. Hoi the attempt i» a lUihite as 
»hewo by l J rni nhiitey | ree the of the Amcrkun 

Orient*; Society. Vol, XIII. pp 17. *i j V, the eclipses recur 
n. the order nicer a certain period, ive cannot uie such fcgrs 
for chro nolog Heel purpo.es wiiho.it Lnowirt; the geoer-..leal 

portion Ot the place where Ihe ectip^occurred, ,nri even tlten 

tne conclusion will he carrm only If it cjh I h > iluwu 011 indepen- 
dent ground* that such 1 phenomenon did not occur it that p|j,cu 
dutiag several centuries before or after the date we determine. 

I, tliecfiore. simply ihw the hymn for I he purpose of ihouirig that 
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udipse of the sun, and the atari became visible during 
the time, for so I interpret the expression. bfotvanfai 
odldhayuh in verse 5- 1ft VtJT ^ ^ ""® ** re 
M Atri knew (the eclipsed sun ) bv Utrlya faahma ", and 
Sayana interprets the last two voids to mean 11 the 
fourth verse or mantra." But the verse wherein these 
words occur is itself the sixth, ancl Siyjas has L" explain 
that by « fourth ' is to be understood the " fourth, if we 
cotint from the sixth, i. the tenth verse! Thu ex- 
phtnation may lie good from the ritualistic point of view, 
hut it appears to mo to be i|uite unsatisfactory otherwise. 

I would rather interprets /wrf><»0 brahnui'id to mean 
“by means of (Hriyo," Tarlui is mentioned in modern 
astronomical works as a name for an instrument called 
'ludiant (Siddhanta Shiromani x, 15), and though we 
may not suppose the same instrument to have existed 
in the old Vedio days, yet there seems to lie no objec¬ 
tion to hold that it may have meant »ma instru¬ 
ment of observation. The word brahama is no doubt 
used to denote a mantra, hut it may also mean know¬ 
ledge fir the means of acquiring such knowledge. In 
Rig, ii. 2. j Say ana has himself interpreted brahm* to 
mean some ,f act or action;” and 1 see no reason " h\ 
we should not understand the phrase forty *m hrakwaua 

j:i r .!iji4c of rhe vuo vi ls observed iti those day* ill inch a waj av 
t- cave a reoard behind, It *n,l.l be diRvult *0 *1*1 ,1 ■ am 
,xher reliable conclusion from ir ^ven up*"' the anuiiiptloo, not 
vnowu *od hence not u'e.J by fruf. Ludwig, that the venui 
- H uino* wi, then in Or on and ihsu the eclipse ^utrwl iUrec 
dav- He fore (he mnlunuMl eqtiil»? aidevcrihcd in the Urafrittanit 
I vannot, however, ai:c*pT the stiggeitiOB tlial the hymn may 
uwderifhoJ an referring to the obiwntion of the mn !>’■ klouit-. 
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in llie above hymn to mean ■* by the action of turlya," 
or, in other words, « J by means of turha,” and thus give 
to iJit whole hymn a simple and natural appearance, 
rather than endeavour to interpret it after the manner 
of tlic tied Indians, who believed that Columbus a vetted 
the calamity of the eclipse by prayers. The peasants 
of the \ edic times, some scholars might argue, cannot 
be considered to ba more civilised than the lied In- 
dians; but in so arguing they forget the fact that there 
must be n Columbus, who would, by his superior enpa- 
cily, inspire the feeling's of awe and reverence for him. 
When the bards, thererore, tell us that Atri knew of the 
eclipse by ttiriya brahma, we can now easily See what it 
means. Sayann s explanation, as I have above observed, 
may he good from the ritualistic standpoint; but we cam 
not, for other purposes, accept an interpretation which 
makes the ■'fourth" to mean the *'tenth" verse of the 
hymn l I inis understood the hymn clearly indicates that 
at the time when the observation was taken the Ye die 
priests were tolerably well acquainted with the 
elementary astronomical facts, it is, however, suggested 
that the planets were unknown in these days. 1 am unable 
to accept oven this statement. It is’ impossible to 
suppose that the Yedie poets, who constantly watched 
and observed the various Xakshatras in the 
Zodiac, should not have noticed planets like Venus, 
Jupiter, or Saturn, which outshine many of the Xakshatras 
in brilliancy. The periodical appearance of Venus in the 
west and the east, and especially its rising onlv to a 
certain altitude followed by its regress, are facts too 
striking to remain unnoticed even by the superficial 
observers of the heaven. But we must not go on mere 
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probabilities. The hymns of the Kigveda are before us 
and though probabilities, may serve the purpose 
of determining Lhe direction of our search, yet if we can¬ 
not find any reference to the planets in the \edic works 
themselves we must give up the notion that they were 
known to the poets of these hymns. Ihere is no question 
that planets were known in the days of the Brahma nas 
In the I'aittiriya Brahmana (iii- i- 1 - 5 ) WB ' lfL ' 

Brihaspati (Jupiter) was first born" near the asterism of 
Oshya, and to this day the conjunction of JTishya and 
Jupiter is considered as highly auspicious in the astro¬ 
logical works. We have, however, to look tor any 
allusion to the planets In the Rigveda itself, ihe men¬ 
tion of the live bulls in Rig. i. 105. to may not be con¬ 
sidered as sulliciently explicit to denote the five planets,t 
but what shall we say to the mention of Shukra and 
Manthin together jn Rig, iii. 32. 2 ’ x ‘ “f 6 * ^ 1 ^ | lc - 

seem to be evident references to the vessels called 
shukja and Matuhin used in sacrifices and have been *0 
interpreted by the commentators. But as .1 have before 
observed, the vessels in the sacrifice themselves appear 
to have derived their names from the heavenly bodies 
and deities known at the time. It is generally conceded 
that the sacrificial arrange me tits more or less represent .he 

* IfWfTT n'Jfl WTH: fflW f This reining * 

cl Jtij iv jo. *, where similar worJint; occur*, thii* -— 

mwf^ni?T adHiN 1 <TC*t t 

t L'f. Ki K . til. S 3 ' i. Ali" set- Kitfi's Rigveda (tn» 
Uted By Arrowtfiibh), p. 20, and note 67 on page I IS- 1 h, ' : « 
that the planets were not only known, but some of them at leavt 
hail a beady received their names by this lime. 
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motions of the sun* and the chief events of the vear. 
In other words, the yearly sacrifice is nothing but a 
symbolical representation or mlier imitation of the sun's 
yearly course. If so, it is nutural to suppose that some 
of tin- sacrificial vessels at last were named after the 
Xakshatras and the planets. In the Taittiriya Sanhiti (Mi. 
i. f j.Jthe vessels are spoken of as 'the vessels »J 
Shukra,' f the vessels .>/ Manthin,' and so on, which in¬ 
dicates that Shukra and Mnothin were not used as 
adjectivea of the vessels. Ttic only other explanation is 
t j suppose that Shukra, M a nth in, Ay ray ana, &c., were thu 
names of Soma juice, and that the vessels used for holding 
faat juice in its various capacities, were described as the 
vessels of Shukra, &c. There is, however, no authority 
in the sacrificial literature for holding that Soma realty 
had so many and JneA different capacities; and I therefore 
conclude that the mention of Shukra and Manthin, as 
applied to vessels in the Rigveda is a clear indication of 
the planets being then discovered. There is, however, 
in my opinion, a more explicit reference to a planet in 
thy Rigveda which does not seem to have vet been 
noticed. In the tenth Mandate wo have a hymn (taj) 
dedicated to Venn which according to Yaska denotes a 
deity of the middle region. Yaska (Niuikta 10,38) 
derives the word from vtn 'to love,’ 'to desire,' and ex* 
plains it as denoting, as his commentator Durgacharya 
-loved by ali;"t while the hymn itself'contains 
such expressions as the ' son ot the sun” “on the top of 


* See r> fl H«n g ‘» jqtf. Atr, n r . ( p. 
t See MattMJura on V*/. s»b. 7. 
<he root i» I« Mil not IV*. 
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rita ‘'comes out cl the ocoan like a wave, itc.i which 
have been variously interpreted by commentators. But 
from all these facts' l tlunk we have herein the original 
Aryan iintue of Venus. The words or rather the meaning 
1 have here proposed, is entirely tost in the Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature, hut considering the fact that the Latins named 
the planet as Vanns, while the word cannot bo satisfac¬ 
torily derived from any Latin rootd there can be no 
abjection to identify Venus with the \ena front- stn* 
Vaults) in the Vedic works. In the Latin mythology \ onus 
is the goddess of love, and this we can now easily account 
tor, as the name of the Vedic deity is derived from a fjot 
which means "to desire,' “to love'. 1 may iigain point 
out that the hymn of Vena in the Rigveda, is used in 
sacrifices at the time, when the priest takes up the 
vessel Shukrit in the sacrificial ceremonies,! Katyayans, 
indeed, mentions the optional use cf the hymn for taking 
up the vessel of ManthM But that does not much niter 
the position, for, when the meaning of the word was 

• This remind* one of the Tradition of Aphrodite who, in 

( i reek myiholiigy, «id to be sprung frwm the foam ol the -t->. 

t In Ltr- White'* l-itin English Dictionary the word is deriv¬ 
ed Iron, Sanskrit mm to love; hut if it i> to Ik- derived from a 
Sanskrit root why not derive it from >m or era to desire or U*ve, 
and so connect it with IW ui iboRigvcdi. ^ 

; .See llurgiicbaryn on Xirukta jo. 31,. WirStfiVf 
5 Th o Satr** 01 Kitylyfltto hearing on this point are a* 

hdloiv* (Her Kut, Shr. S11 iv. ft. I f—13) if * 

1 srn ftW V* rift t. Thus he first lay* down. 

♦hw rhe ShofeT# ve»el be Mken by reciting the hymn $ tJWJI 

A. . iVnj.Sin. 7. 11) or according to umi tic hymn art 
Ac. (Vaj. San. 7, jo. Rig, r. nj)- He then obserres that ihn 
'alter*:viun i* used id taking up the Mamhin vessel. 
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utterly forgotten the hymn might come to be used for a 
different purpose in addition to the previous one. The 
fact, that the Vena hymn was used in taking up the 
>!uikra vessel is, therefore, an important indication of its 
old meaning, and when we find the name actually pre¬ 
served till now indicating the planet Venus, and that 
this name cannot be satisfactorily derived in any other 
way, we might fairly infer that Vena of the Rigvuda is 
Venus of the Latin mythology. As regards the change 
of gender we need not consider it to be a serious objec¬ 
tion inasmuch as not only Venus, but also the moon lias 
changed in gender in its passage to Europe. As a further 
proof of the statement that the planets, or any rate 
idmkra, was discovered and named in the primitive 
period, 1 refer to the Greek word Knfirii (Latin 
1 vfins) which means t enus. The word can be easi¬ 
ly identified with Sanskrit Shukra which, according to 
the well-established phonetic rules, becomes Knfiros in 
Greek, the initial th being changed to k, as in Sk. s/ttan , 
Gk. kmn and the medial hr to fir by labialisation, of. Gk. 
firiamm, Sk. krbndtni, I purchase. As Venus was 
supposed to he a feminine deity in Europe Kufiros was 
oaturally changed into Knfiris. Thus, both the Latin 
and the Greek names of the deity may be traced back 
to the \ edio Vena and Shtfftra, and we may therefore 
hold that the planet was discovered and named before 
these races separated. I know that European lexico¬ 
logists derive Knfiris from Kufiros the Greek name of the 
island of Cyprus where Venus was said to be much 
worshipped and that Cyprus again is supposed to have 
received its name from the trees, cypresses, in 
which it abounds t But the explanation, which 
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dives no derivation for the name of the tree, seems 
to :ne to be quite un satisfactory. If Aphrodite was 
known to the Greeks in the primitive limes it 
is more natural to derive the namo of the island 
from the name of the deity. In course of time this 
original connection between the name of the deity and 
that of the island may have been forgotten, and Greek 
writers regarded Kuprin as born in Cyprus, But we 
must receive these derivations of Greek mythological 
proper names with great caution as most of them 
have been suggested at a time when comparative I'trito- 
li'gy and comparative Mythology were unknown. Latin 
-nprttfn meaning 'copper 1 is again said to be derived 
from Cyprus ( Gk. Kuprvs), but it does not affect our 
argument, for whatever be the reason for giving the 
name to the island, once it was named Cyprus or Ktrp- 
ros f many other words may be derived from it without 
any reference to the reasons for which the island was so 
called. 

Some of the reasons given above may be doubtful, 
but on the whole I am inclined to hold that the YediC 
ltiriits were not as ignorant of the broad astronomical 
facts as they are sometimes represented to he. f hey 
seem to have watched and observed the sun and the 
moon during their yearly course, noted the bearing of 
the motions on the division of time, fixed the length 
of the solai year and endeavoured to make the lunar 
correspond with it. The Nakshatras and their rising and 
setting also appear to have been duly observed. It was 
perceived that the sun and the moon and snob of the 
planets as they had discovered never travelled out of a 
certaiB belt in the heavens, called rita; while the 
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eclipses of the sun and the moon also recei ved due attain- 
tion and notice. .Men, who were acquainted with these 
facts, would naturally he able to Jix the beginning of the 
months and the year bv the stars that rose at the time, 
and though we cannot suppose the Yedic bards to have 
bt:cn in the possession of any accurate astronomical 
instruments, yet it was not difficult for them to decide 
roughly by simple observation when the day and the 
night were equal, or when the sun turned to the north, 
either hum the solstitial or from the equinoctial point. The 
knowledge implied by these observations may appear 
to be too much for a Vedic poet in tire opinion of those 
who have formed thirir notions of primitive humanity 
from tin 1 accounts of savages in Africa or the Islands r 
the Pacific. But as observed before we must give up 
these n priori notions of primitive humanity in the face 
of evidence supplied by the hymns of the Kigveds. It 
is on this evidence that we have Lo form our judgment 
of the primitive Aryan cjvifixation, and if that evidence 
is found conflicting with our prepossessions, the later 
must be given up. In what follows I shall therefore 
assume the capacity of a Vedic bard to make the simple 
observations above mentioned. 

We shall now take up the verse in the Kigveda, referred 
to several times previously, the verse, which declares that 
a dog awakened the Rib bus at the end of the year. (Rig. 
i. to i. i; i; and the first question that arises in this 
connection is, who art the HJbtuii? Referring to Xirukta 
( M. 15 and iti) we find that native scholars consider 
that the three Rib Inis—Ribhu, Vibhvan and Vaja—-were 
the sons of Sudhanvan and that having rendered 
wondcrous services to the Gods they gained 'divine 
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honours and a aliare in the sacrifice and imtuortaliE}. 
Rnt oven Yaska does not seem to be satisfied with this 
explanation. There ate several hymns in the ttigveda 
wherein the deeds of the Rib bus are described (Rig. iv. 
3>37; i*2°. no* itt and l6l )> anJ in m0st of tliem 
the Ribbus are spoken of as working in closed connec¬ 
tion with the yeai (samvatsam or samvatsara), Thus in 
the Rigvcda L no. 4- they are said to have commenced 
work at tire end of the year, and in iv. 33 - 4 * they are 
described as engaged, for the whole year ( satm-aisam /, 
in reviving the cows (the rays of the sun). The Ribhus 
are further mentioned as resting in the house of Agohya, 
the u unconcealablo " sun-god for twelve days at the end 
of their course (Rig. iv. 33. 7 )■ In Ait. Hr. ■«- J° thev 
are described as sun's neighbours or pupils (oat* v^j; 
white in Rig. tv. 51- * their work is said to be done by 
the dawn. Yaska therefore considers that the Kibhus 
also represented the rays of the sun, and in this he is 
followed by Sivana. But the explanation does not 
account for the nnmbtr of the Ribhns who are said to 
be thru brothers. We must therefore go a step further 
and hold that, the Ribhns did not merely represent the 
rays of the sun generally, but the thru seasons, as 
connected with them as several European scholars have 
suggested, f In the Rigveda iv. 34. 2, the Ribhus are 
told to rejoice with the seasons {Kitus) and this 
supports the latter view. In Rig. i. 1 J. Id, Dravinoda 

* Mm compare Bribad-devaii iii. *>* 9- **■ Clt * E,Jl ’ 

where the samt) itorj f* give* 1 - 

f See Kaegi’s Ripe**, p. 3;, »nd note 127 on P*S e ' 13 ' 
FutieulaHy $e# Ltniwij;'* R>s* N>-» PP* '*7 - 9 - 
12 
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id said to be the fourth companion of the sea¬ 
sons and the Shatapatha BriJmiam {xiv. i. I. sS) 
expressly states that there are tlirac seasons, ll is 
therefore generally believed that this was the old 
division of the year, and that the number of the 
seasons wasjuc reused r »9 the Ary as travelled further 
from their original home/ The three Ribhus, represent¬ 
ing the Uiree seasons, may thus be said to be engaged, 
throughout the whole year, in doing wonders for the 
gods and received as guests in the house of Agoliya- at 
the end of their course. “Here they spend twelve days 
in enjoyment; then the course begins anew, and anew 
the earth brings forth fruit, the streams flow; plants 
cover the heights, and waters the depths. "t And now’ 
comes the verse (Rig. i. i6t, 13) on which 1 rely 

3 r»rj¥fT^rprmT^r ft arffwif \ 

"TFt grtf T WfjJHH 14 s j -ijki r tljfeffH II • 

Here the Ribhus, awakened from their sleep and 
rest for twelve days, ask “ Agohya! Who is it that 
awakened us ?”i The goat (the sun) replies that it 
is the " bound," Savnna understands shidixim to 
mean 'wind,' but there is no authority for it and 
the meaning is perfectly unnatural. In fact Say^na 
may be, said to have failed to interpret the verse 

1 ■ - *• ► • if I 

* Kicgi* Kigvcda, p+ ii6 h note 63, where he qtiotts dimmer 
to the same effect. 

1 * + Tliih ii in 40t3bfance a tnntJalion of Rig r L if], n ami ir« 
33. 4, See Kaegi's UlgtcdA, p. 37* 

t to the East line is not the object of a£vkafftut it SJiyan 4 
inn Mr S* \* I'ansJh suppose, it should be taken either in appo¬ 
sition with IaS f or it an adverb mesmiug ♦now/ 4^ #„ * 
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correctly. Ludwig and Gras smarm both translate it 
by * hound,' but neither of them explains what it 
signifies. There is again some difference of opinion as to 
whether the word satmatsort should be taken with 
tHHihayitdram or with vydkhyuta. But whichsoever con¬ 
struction we adopt the meaning remains the same, since 
it is the same thing if the Rlbhus are;said tojbe awakened 
at the end of the year and then commenced-their course 
or they awakened and then looked up at the beginning 
of the new year, or in other words, commenced their 
new year's course. Practically, therefore, all agree 
in holding that the awakening of the Ribhus-haie referred 
to is their awakening at the end of the year, after they 
have enjoyed sound sleep and rest ;in ^the house of 
Agohya far twelve {intercalary} days and the only 
question that remains is, who is the hound or the dog 
that awakens them ? We have seen that the ■ Ribhus were 
the genii of the seasons and that as companions of the sun 
they worked wonders during the whole course of the 
year. But as it was a lunar year, is days were inter¬ 
calated at the end of each year to make it correspond 
with the solar year. These is days belonged nnlthe* to 
the old nor to the new year and the Ribhus were there¬ 
fore naturally believed to suspend work during this 
>teutrai period and spend it in rest and enjoyment in the 
house of Agobya, When the whole legend has thus a 
chronological signification it is natural to hold that the 
hound, here alluded to, must ba some constellation in the 
heavens and if so, after what has been said in the pic 
vious chapters about it, what could it be except Cants 
Major or the Dog-star ? The end of the year here referred 
to is evidently the end of the three seasons, represented 
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by the three Riblnia and we must, therefore, take it to 
mean the end of the equinoctial year or the beginning of 
Vasanta, the iirst of the seasons. Durgacharya in his com* 
mentary on Xirukta U. 16 explains the phrase samval- 
san (in Kig, i, t to. 4) in the same way. As I have 
already discussed the subject before,* I do not here 
repeat the grounds on which I hold that the year, in 
primitive times commenced with vernal equinox. Prof 
Ludwig has made a happy suggestion that dbhogoyn, 
which the Hibhus are said to desire ( Rig i. no, 2) 
before they commence their career and reach the house 
of the sun, should be interpreted in its ordinary sense to 
mean the btnd or the inclination of the ecliptic with the 
equator. Our investigation based upon independent facts 
leads us to the same conclusion. In short, the whole story 
of the Ribhus, as we find it recorded in the Itigveda, 
directly establishes the fact that at the time when this 
legend was formed the year commenced with the vernal 
equinox in Canis Major or the Dog-star. It is highly im¬ 
probable, if not impossible, to give any other tea soluble 
interpretation to the verse in question, whether we 
understand the Ribhus to mean the three seasons of the 
year or the rays of the sun as Yaska and Siyana 
have done. With the vernal equinox near the Dog-star, 
the winter solstice would fall on the full* mo on in 
PhiUgUna awl Mrigashiras would head the list of the 
Nakshatras, Our interpretation of the verse in question is 
therefore, fully warranted by the traditions about die 
ancient year-beginnings given in the Taittiriya SanhitA 
and the Brahmanas. 
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Let us now examine the two much and too long mis¬ 
understood or rather not-understood hymn of Yrisliiikapi 
in the tenth Mandela of the Rig veda. As there is only one 
hymn in the Rigveda which gives Lite story, it is not so 
easy, as in the case of the Ribhus, to determine the 
nature of the deity, and hence various conjectures have 
been made by scholars as to its origin, character and 
meaning. The deties appear both in the masculine and 
in the fa mi nine form, Vrjshitkapi and \ rishikapayi* 
Amara* considers that Vrishukapi means either Vishnu 
or Shiva, and Vrisakapayi either Lakshmi or Garni. In 
the lirihad-devata Vrishitkapi is said to represent the 
setting sun, and Vrishakapayi the gloaming.! Vaskafi2,2?) 
woutd derive the word so as to mean tiia sun who shakes 
(the world) with his rays, and his commentator observes 
that the god showers mist or dew and shakes the ani¬ 
mate world. Modern speculations about the derivation 
and the meaning of the name may bo found in Ldunu 
Dikshita's commentary on Amaia fii). 3. 

* Amir* Jit. 3. ISO » n ‘> 1 S* 1 f'IWI<Q 

tfropif i t 

t BrElui-Devata ii. 9, io:— 

j 9 r^sm*fr (t-M hi ■ ^ 1 

mvn<T f an* » 

And. again Hither on in ii. 69 and 70 

f^Xfrr^TflT fpT ant f 11 

PT ffa W W- 1 
«rnr?Rfraf?t ^ 1 

HiviNitaf ft r*nt?(S Htj.i " 
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Muller, in one place,* observes that, “it is difficult, on 
seeing thejnamo of Vrishakapi, not to think of Enin* 
patvs> an Orphic name of Pr&togonas and synonymous 
will) Pham-- Helios, Ptiap&s, Dionysos,'* but says, he, 
'“Lhe original conception of Vrishakapi (pVisAruj, bull, irrb 
gator; Art/;, ape, tremulous) is not much clearer than that 
of Erikapaeui”, However, if the comparison be correct, 
we may, 1 think, take it as confirming the identification 
of Vrishakapi with the sun proposed by several scholars, 
native and Lhiropean, In fact, there seems to be :t gene¬ 
ral agreement that Vrislulkapi represents the sun in one 
form or the other. But this alone does not account lor 
all the incidents recorded in the hj-ninJ would, therefore, 
further suggest that Vrishakapi be understood as repre¬ 
senting the sun at the autumnal equity*, when lie may 
be rightly said to shake off the rains inasmuch as the 
equinox falls at the end of the rainy season. 1 have 
previously shown that the conception of Vishnu and 
Shiva can be traced to the Vedic Vishnu and Kudrn, and 
these latter may be taken as the types or the embodi¬ 
ments of the mild and terrible aspects of nature at the 
vernal and autumnal equinox, if Vrishakapi in later 
mythology has therefore come to denote Vishnu and 
Shiva, according to Amara, the meanings are consistent 
with the supposition that in the Vodas YriMukapi repre¬ 
sents the sun at the equinoxes, in the hymn itself, 
Vrishakapi is said to have assumed the form of a yellow 
antelope whose head Indrini is described to have cut off, 
This cireumstance serves to guide us in at once fixing 
the position of Vrishakapi in. the heavens. It is lire 

* 

* Lectures on the Science-ot Yol* Il. P p. 53$, 
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same antelope's head that has given rise to so many 
myths. When the position of Vrisbakapi is thus fixed, it 
would not he difficult to understand the various incidents 
described in the hymn. But without further anticipating 
what 1 have to say in the explanation of the hymn, I 
now proceed to examine tile hymn itself. We shall then 
see whether the assumption which we have made re¬ 
garding the character and attributes of Vrishakapi gives 
us a simple, natural, and above all, intelligible explana¬ 
tion of the story given in the hymn, which, as explained 
at present, is nothing but a bundle of disconnected, if not 
mutually inconsistent, statements, 1 shall first quote 
the original hymn, 

R % T 5 f 1 

hn ^ < r* ^ u?u 
ttt urgrrt f srrfW; i 

=rr «r^ TTrfprMr ra*w* IRil 

fkxri r Rt «pr: i 

qf*r*r r invfita.rrarstw l 

*»r -irrHfqi4 spin 1 arrs^jripi* nun 

rorr tctF 4 w 1 

T RW fTR* ST m r#T 3* iihh 

* TOT 5 T 3*iqprcT W 1 

^irtrmt^nfarHT * sREfirwhHT ft**' HfR 
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H if* 5^rrr*r^: wftir ^rfir«nw i 

n^wt iff m*-<t *r %fr ir fc*** »* n 

f* *iip Ttpn^r i 

m $}4MlrH •f^JT^Tfrf'T fTirfr fr^r* |Clt 

H-fl'lfr? HTO7T $K(m5t I 

jh i {wP*h ^uuflriMHi *nF*mr ra 1 !* n*.n 

«r srm ztj Jpqjrw 1 

wi i^r uoMiM-O *T?nFr rr* ni*u 

jrar**rr jto ^ ^ tt'cpf gin-R^r* n?f h 

T rg i K^ i T5r mw *H?^/rrtiV4* 1 

q^w'rt FT^r STJ H«;JH RR* II? 5 ?!! 

^l+mrj >RR 557 W% %fft l 

*ww i* w; fH u?fu 

T^JTT 1% *T iFfT^T *TFF CT%F?T NJIM I 

(fNr rfWT ^¥TT g^TR * FT 1 ** l|?vil 
iprwr * RT*r^T=^Tj^ inU<t 1 
iTR^fT j* ^r *T * H e-TlM HRfR*f & ll?^tt 
if ir^r *** TWFf *P*E*TT i I 
R7T5T *W* nfl^T FR^TT Rlj^T lt?*H' 
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irfr^r <rw mhh-ii 5*>wr 3 ^FUt*** 


WOTO? 3 VI+ IVt 'IT^ E^ 1 

wnr ^rr =ni ^mikji«w fr*** ,l - cn 

JTTflTW HHIt-i1t£ i"w-q1 

Rwrfw qT^^Tffk 'fTTW^r^ ,,!, * tl 

^ ^ n^T* w ft *nm I 

irrMr u e n^tro r ? w t* ft*° *«•* 

^PFTT ^huiVs I 

^ v*: HmhH i Mii fc ^jt tft?n 


q^Wi |V!<fft ^gliiflM 1 ']^ 1 

* ; rq ^frgir: **nrar*rertftf ft*s* «**'L 

q-jj Wjrr OTWVT *rraf 7 T^T pf^TFf 1 
H*~TO ?TOTT 3 TW*rf 7 VVTKV&** 


There arc twsotv-thiM verses in the hymn, itud ® 
these 3, 4( 5 and 20, *1 and 22 have a direct bearing on 
the question we are discussing- But to understand es 
verses properly, it is necessary to d-scoss most of the 
other verses in the hymn, and 1 shall therefore e^u^ 
the hymn verse by verse- 1 have already remarked that 
the hymn is one of those which have not yet been Poor¬ 
ly understood. Some of the versos have been earned 
by Yaska, but he lias nowhere tried to give us the be r 
fug of the whole story described m the hymn. Sayana 
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commentary is very often simply verbal, and in manv 
phcea Jie too is not [certain about the meaning, while 
Amikramanj has been several times disregarded by 
Saysna himself. On the other hand, Ludwig, Grass- 
maim, ami several other European scholars have tried 
in their own way to explain the legend or the storv 
embodied in the hymn, and the latest attempt of the 
kind is that of Pistol and Geldner in their Vedic studies, 
Vol. \IL Parti’ These scholars hold that the hymn 
narrates a legend current in old days. In other w ords, 
they take it, ami I think rightly, to be a historic hymn. 
Eut the question, what does the legend signify, or how 
did it originate, still remains unsolved, Piscel and 
Geldner understand the hymn to mean that Vrishakapi 
went down to the south and again returned to the house 
of Indra. But even then the bearing of the legend is 
but imperfectly explained. The occurrence of such 
A ords as d&$Q t drya and fxirshn in the hymn have Jed 
some to suppose that the hymn records the story of a 
struggle between the Aryan and the non-Aryan’ races 
Bui the hypothesis hardly explains the various Incidents 
in the story, and the legend may therefore be said to be 
but still imperfectly understood. Under such circum- 
stances any suggestion which explains the hymn better 
is at least entitled to a hearing. It is admitted that the 
hymn is a dialogue between Indra, Indrani and Vrishft- 
kajri, a son of Indra as they call him.t But there a great 

* 1 afn inbred for this information io Dr. R, G, Bhiruf-iriir. 
wh»» kindly undertook to explain io me [he views of German 
schollLo gn ills-s point. 

r Kaij iyana in hi* Sarvfcwknauni say*-fl 
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divergence of opinion in assigning different verses to then 
deities. I shall examine these points while discussing the 
verses. 

VERSE i.—T he verse lias been differently inter* 
preted by different writers, Yaska ( 13 . 4 *} interprets it as 
referring to the tays of the sun p which (the raj e) 

deem themselves perfectly independent of the luminary 
by which they were sent out. Sayana ascribes it to In* 
dra who says "that saeriiicers, allowed by tne to sacri¬ 
fice to Vrish'ikapt, have disregarded me, but are prais¬ 
ing I be lord Vrishakapi who is delighted, as my friend* 
in the sacrifices,'whore plenty of Soma is used; [but not¬ 
withstanding ] this Indra is superior to air. Mad ha v 
Bhalta, whom Say ana mentions with respect, however, 
thinks otherwise. He considers that the verse is address¬ 
ed by Indian! to Indra when she perceived that the 
sacrificers have ceased to sacrifice on account of the 
oblations being spoiled bv an animat representing 
Vrishakaph He would, therefore, thus interpret the 
verse. Says IndrAni, “In places of plenty where lord 


riTfzwmr* ew i by Shad^. 

arm: 

memffT 9 *r ; EEFP rlwm ^ ar 1 1 ' CTS<? ' ™ 

ire then it is t film ltd among;*! the speaker* ** follows ■— Inara, 1, 

t ti 1 * 14 . 10 , M, > 1 , »; ln*tat ( a, 3 , 4 , **.**VV*- 

,J. .1; and Vrishitapi. 13, *3- Tto same M*»« **•«“ 
io the lirihad-d^ata bv Shaunata. Piscol «d GdrfMT inU(,di:.e 
Vrishikapivi in tbc dialog^ and dbmbiite the ««« a4 * w ™. 
differently thus-Indra, *, j, *, t». n, 1 *> lndra t" *■ *> - * ■ 
0 id ?i-Vrlafaikapi 7r *37 lB<) YfiihatpAy 1 , n, U. >>. ] 
Verwi ii and =3 are supposed to be addre>«d by a stranger, 

the narrator. 
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Vrfchakapi wwjt, sacrifice* have given up sacrifice and 
disregarded indra. My friend Indra is superior to all.” 
hen the very first verse is thus interpreted in three 

tl T- VV 7 fl ' ° nC C3n easiI r tribute the-.difference 
to an imperfect perception of the bearing of the whole 

_»nm. To me Madliava Bhatta alone appears to have 
Uhen into consideration tiie verses that follow. Tims 
. . Ifth verst; of tl,e byuan states that the tilings of In¬ 
dian, were spoilt by VrishAkapi in the formjof an animal, 
and consequently he was beheaded. I should,:however, 
Ute to refer to verse 21, wherein Vrishakapi is told that 
«hen he appears again, sacrifices would bef performed. 

, evidently implies that they were stopped before 
and wer u to be commenced again °n tiie re appearance 
of WisJukapi. Ihe first verse therefore must be inter- 
preted to mean that “the sacrifices are stopped." The 
root srjj with vi may mean either to abandon or to 
allow, but the former is its natural meaning, and when 
varse JJ m the same hymn can be easily explained fay 
taking the former meaning of srij with it would be 
s rammg tl» words if we put a different interpretation 
f 1 “ l11- J 4m ’ thef «fore, disposed to interpret the verse 

2 " the manner of Madhava Bhatta, except the last 
sentence. 

But why shot}Id sacrifices be stopped u What lias 
' nshakapi to do with them ? These are very important 
quest.0 ns, and i am sure that had they been properly 
answered, there would have been no difficulty in inter¬ 
preting the hymn. In verse 5 we are told-that Vrisha- 
fc.tpi spoken of in this hymn, has the form of a yellow 
^telope. In verse 5 Indent is prepared to cut off his 
-id, because he offended her, and in the preceding 
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verso (4th) a dog is said to ho let loose open him, These 
facts—art antelope with the head cut oil, and a dog 
closely following him—are quite sufficient for the pur¬ 
poses of identification. They shew that the whole story 
is based upon the ^antelope's head" we had previously 
discussed; and had Yaska and Sflyana known that there 
is a constellation called dog in the heavens by the side 
of Mrigashiros, 1 feel certain that they would not have 
hesitated to recognize in WEshikapi, the sun as repre¬ 
sented bv the constellation f of Orion- But all traces 
of the dog as a constellation having been lost in the 
Sanskrit literature, neither Yaska tior Say ana could find 
any clue to true meaning of the hymn. This is not how- 
ever, the only place w hore Yaska has been obliged to in¬ 
vent extraordinary interpretations. Not knowing that the 
dog represented a star, lie has proposed (Nirukta s- -o)* 
that Vrika should be understood to mean “the moo n 1 , 
while usually it mtfuns a wolf or a wild dog and it appears 
to me that a similar mistake has been also committed 
here. Comparative Mythology and Greek Astronomy 
have, however* thrown further light on the subject* and 
wo must now try to interpret the hymn accordingly* 
Vrishitapi:must> therefore, be taken to represent the 
sun in Orion. 

But even supposing that Vrishakapi thus represents 
sun in Orion p why should the sacrifices be stopped on 
liis account ? The identification of V rishakapi with f )rion 
at once furnishes us with a solution of this question* We 
have a head v seen that the dog is said to commence the 
new year in Rig h l 6 l. 13; and since Canis and Orion arc 
close to each other, Orion may also be said to 
havif commenced the year. The Devayina, therefore, 
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extended in those days from the heliacal to the acrony- 
cal rising of Orion; that is, when Orion rose with the 
sun, it was the vernal equinox the beginning of the 
DevayAna, and six months after, when it rose at the 
beginning of night, it was the autumnal equinox, the. end 
of the Devayana, Now all ceremonies and sacrifices 
could be begun and performed only during the Devayana,* 
or, as we find it in later traditions, only in the Uttarayana. 
lite acronycal rising of Orion was thus a signal to stop 
such ceremonies, and oblations could properly 
be said to have been spoilt by the appearance of this 
constellation at the beginnig of night.t But a bore aft the 
burden of the song Indra is uttara of all, " becomes 
specially appropriate in this case. The word uttara 
does net here mean superior, but - upper" implying that 
Indra is in the upper or the northern portion of the uni- 
though the sun or Vrisbatapi may go down, 1 

would therefore translate the first verst thus :_“ Where 

my friend \ risliikapi rejoiced in the wealth of the 
Aryans, they gave up sacrificing and did not respect 
Indra, Indra is (however) in the upper (t, t. northern 1 
part of the universe, " i 

\ ksse a,—Indra is here reproached for following up 

j~t 3fitn, Dar. vl. J, ij ( iad other authorities cited irt 


‘ ' f 11 VfbratscerrKtly iJeotiGed with the constellation of 
Jtrig^htra*, we may on the theory a[l o explain why 
«[Jed Rig. J3, 7 . The appearance of Mrig,, at the 

nejiiuiin^ ot oighi, indicated the commencement or the Datslu 
..ayana when verifier, werenopped.V ( lt»Mriga might thus' 
come to be regarded a a a destroyer of the sacrifices. 

J If VrijWkapayJ is to he at all introduced in th « dMofe* 
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Vrishitkapi, though he has offended Indrani. Says she' to 
lndra: f< O lndra ! (how is it that) you run down fast 
after YYishakpi and do not go anywhere else to drink 
soma. lndra is, &c- ” 

The word para in this verse see ins to denote the 
region where Vrishitkapt lias gone. Patdvat is often said 
to be the plane in the distant or lower portion of the 
an lie re and is thus contrasted with arvdvttt (Rig. viii. 13, 
15). In Rig, viii. 33. 10 lndra is said to be Trisha in the 
pamaat and also in the arvavat regions, lndra is 
again very often spoken of as going to distant regions to 
see whether Vritra is duly killed. The same fact 
appears to be here expressed in a different form. 

Verse 3 . —S&yam following the Amikrumani, under¬ 
stands the verse as addressed by Indian do lndra. 
Ludwig and Grassman n, on the other hand, tike it' to 
be addressed by lndra to Idrani iund this construction 
seems better than that of Sftyana. It may, however, be 
here, once for all, remarked that though scholars thus 
differ In assigning verses to different deities, yet it does 
not, on the whole, materially alter Lite legend incorpo¬ 
rated in the hymn. Says lndra: ** What has this 
Vrishakapi, in the form of a yellow antelope, done to 
thee that you are so much angry with him ? Was it the 
rich possession ( wealth J of the Aryans ? India, Ac. w 

The form, in which Vfisbikapi is here said to have 
appeared, should be specially noted. liarita means 


we mty assign this verse to tier. The phnwei, <4 my friend" and 
‘Wd not respect Lndra,' 1 would be more appropriate id her mouth 
chan iDttliat of India Or ladrtal. 
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yellow, and -yellow animals (Ilaritah ) are said to be 
yoked to the carriage of Adilya in Nigbantu ( I. 15 }. 
There the word is, however, understood to be the plural 
of Haul, by the commentators in conformity to Rig, i. 
115. 3 and v. 45. 9, where the sun is said to have seven 
horses yoked to ins carriage. But 1 think that the same 
idea may give rise to the conception that the sun is 
represented by a single yellow animal, and we may take 
the passage in the Xighantu as referring also to the verse 
under consideration. I have previously alluded to the 
fact that the dog at the Chinvat bridge in the Parsi 
traditions is described as zariUm, that is, of the same 
colour as the antelope in the third verse. But the 
question of colour cannot be taken as finally settled 
until we first definitely decide what animal is represent¬ 
ed by M rig a. * 

Verses 4 & 5.—Sivana is literally correct, but 
again misses the spirit, or rather has missed it through* 
out the hymn. Indra was reproached in the second 
verse for his partiality or over-kindness to Yrjshakapi. 
But Indra pi was not satisfied with it, and if Indra failed 
to punish the Kapi, she toot the matter in her own hand- 
Says she : " OIndra I as you (thus) protect this (your j 
favourite Vrishakapi, let the dog, eagar {to chase ) a hog 
( vGttika ), bite him at his eat, The Kapi spoilt my 
favourite things.t I shall, thererfore, cut off his head, in 



* See l>r. RajemlnUal'i Indo-Aryant, Vet, It., p. 303. 
t The word in the original is which literally mean* 

nil,dr, duped, Ac. Midhavi Iltiatli understand* it to nem 
obfahiirt;. offered to IiiUrinJ. I trwi&Jtte' ii by thsEigh ^neriPv. 
WhaiEfeT^- meaning we may adopt, it is quite crltaflt thai ib* 
Kmps's mfeneriDg with I hem has offended IndrinL 
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order that an evil-doer may not enjoy happiness. Indra 
is in the upper (portion ) of the universe Here 
Indian} is herself prepared to punish Vrishakapi by 
setting the deg at his ear, and tutting off his head. 1 
have in a previous eluipter shown how the figure of 
Mriga’s head is to be obtained in the sky. Taking the 
three stars in the belt of Orion as the top of the head, 
the dog is close by the right ear of Jlfigs and may 
properly bo said to bite it. The word vani/ia also points 
out the plat',: where we may expect to lind the dog. In 
Rig. i. 61.7, variiha' is said to be killed by Vishnu 
beyond a mountain, which, in all probability, is the same 
story as that of Indra killing Vritra. A dog chasing 
voniha is therefore no other than (_anis Major following 
the constellation of Orion, or the 11 antelope s head 
representing Vritra. Say ana and Viiska and even European 
scholars are silent as to who this dog is. Ihe versos, in 
fact, may bo said to have remained altogether unexplaiir* 
ad hitherto, though the words themselves are simple 
enough and have caused no difficulty, 

VERSE 6.—Tilts verse presents no difficulty. Thus 
satisfied, Indrfmi speaks of herself as the best of 
women, best in every way. 

ViiKSES 7 lit 8. — Indra now trios to conciliate her. 
Sayana, following the Anukramani, supposes that the 
seventh verse is addressed by \ ri&hakapi ami the eighth 
by Indra. The only reason I can find for such an 
interpretation is the occurrence cf the word 
ambit which means "mother”, and this 

* In *. yg, 6. I&iIm i' -jW to have kilitil Trithinluir 
amt wiffi hU 41J Ttfta LilleJ tji.ifta* 

13 
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cannot lie supposed to bo used by India. Dot 
though we avoid one difficulty in this way, we aie 
launched into another, for the verse speaks of Indrani 
being pleasing "to me;" and if VrisMkapi is the speaker 
“ me ", Cannot refer to him, as lndrani is his mother 
and, consequently, " rue M has to be interpreted to mean 
** my father," and this Sayana has done. I prefer taking 
eimhti as an affectionate and respectful mode of address, 
as in modern Sanskrit, and the verse presents, no diffi¬ 
culty. We can then take bath the 7th and the 3 th 
verse together and give them a natural interpretation. 
I translate thus « O auspicious lady! what you say- is 
true ..... you are pleasing to me . - But oh! 
hero-wife, with beautiful arms, pretty figure, profuse 
hair, and broad hips, why should you he so angry with 
our Vrisliakapi ? Indra is in the upper ( part) of the uni¬ 
verse.” 

Verse 9. —Indranj replies, ,f This mischievous 
{ Vrishakapi) considers me to be avird (f. <r„ without a 
brave husband or son), while 1 am the wife of India, 
the mother of the brave, and the friend of Manits- 
Indra, &c.” 

Verses 10 & 11,—Pischel and Geldner suppose 
that the first is addressed by Yrishitkapi to Indriini, and 
the second by VrishakapL Sayana understands them 
to be addressed by Indra. Whichsoever construc¬ 
tion we adopt, the meaning remains the same; Indritrti 
is here told that she is highly respected everywhere; 
she is the blessed of ;tll women, and that her husband 
never sudors from old age. This is obviously intended 
to pacify her. , 
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Verse fa.— India says “O Indian! 1 I am not de¬ 
lighted without my friend Yrishakapi, of whom these 
favourite watery oblations reach the gods. indra is in 
the upper (part) of the universe. ” 

Verse i3 — This seems to be also addressed by 
Indra to Indmni, who is here called VrisMtapiyi. This 
latter name has caused a difference of opinion, some con¬ 
sidering Vrjshakapiyi to be the mother, some the wife 
of Vrislifikapi.* I do not see how the wife of Vrishakapi 
as such, could be introduced in the song, unless Vristia* 
kapi is understood to be the name of India himself. 
Commentators) who take Vrishikapayl to mean the wife 
of Vrishakapi, accordingly adopt the latter 
view, Pischel and Geldner think that the 
verse is addressed by Yrishakapi to his wife 
Vriihakapkyi. The verse moans, “O rich Vrisha- 
kipayi! having a good son and a daughter-in-law, let 
Indra swallow the buits, your favourite and delighful 
oblation. Indra, &c/' There has been much speculation 
as to who could he the sou and the daugliter-in-law of 
Vrishakapayi, But if Vrisliakapavi be understood to 
mean the wife of Indra, it causes no such dithoulty. iiie 
adjectives * J having a good son.' <Xc., are simply com- 
plitnentarv, corresponding to the statement of Indrani, 
that she was the 11 mother of the brave In verso 9« India 
accepting her statement,asks her to allow hint to swallow 
the watery oblations said to come trom \ risliakapi in 
the last verse. The words pTtytim and /ini 1 !* are the same 

* See Mix Matter's lecture* on (he Science of Uugtfage, 
Vot, 11*538. 
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in both the verses; and 1 think that both of them refer 
to the same oblations. 

Verse 14.— Indra, satisfied with the prospect of 
getting the oblations, describes his appetite: ‘'Twenty 
and fifteen oxen are being cooked for me; 1 shall eat 
them and lie fat. Both the sides of my belly will be fill¬ 
ed up Indra, &c." The practice of sacrificing bulls to 
Indra seems to have been out of date even at the time 
of the Rigvedi (cf. i» 164. 43, where it is said to be an 
old custom), But the old custom could not be entirely 
forgotten, and if real bulls were not offered to Indra, poets 
supposed that clouds or stars might answer the same 
purpose. The number 55 mentioned In the verse may 
thus refer to the Nakshatia [ 2S ), and planets (7 ), But 
this explanation is doubtful and I cannot suggest u 
better one. 

Verses 15, ifi & : 7.—The fifteenth and the 
sixteenth seem to be addressed to Indra by Indian k and 
the seventeenth to Indian! by Indra. In the fifteenth 
Indiani, according to Siyana, asked Indra to sport with 
her just as a bull, with pointed horns, mars amongst a 
number of cows. The next two verses do not appear to 
be relevant to our purpose. We ntav therefore pass 
these over, and resume the thread of the story. Pischel 
and Gekilter suppose that the 17th and iSth verses are 
addressed hy VrishakapuyL 

Verses is & 19.—Indrani is now conciliated, anil 
says that she has not killed YrishAkapi but some one 
else, The verse thus means, “ O Indra I let Vrishakapj 
get the slain a nimal—an animal which was quite differ, 
eat from Yrishakapi's. Let him at once have a knife, 
a fire-place, a new vessel, and a cart-load of firii-wood 
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to conk the killed animal ), India, &c,” Thus by the 
intercession of Indra, IndWini was moved, and at last 
undid or rather explained away her previous act of de¬ 
capitation, Ftsehel and Geldner translate live verse 
very nearly as 1 have done. 1 hey, however, consider 
it to be addressed by VrishakapAyi and translate paras- 
uantam by * wild.' This does not explain what dead 
animal is here referred to. It is, I think, more natural 
to suppose that the dead animal here spoken of is the 
same as that described in verso and one whose head 
Itndrani is there said to be ready to cut o!T. Indrani 
now says that this dead animal should be given to 
Vrishakapi, especially as Indra lias already got iiis 
i blations of hulls. I have already shown that there 
were several legends about the " antelope's head It 
seems that Indrani, referring to some of them, assures 
Indra that it was not Vrishakapi in the form of tha 
antelope which she killed, but same one else ( literally 
pittas ?representing another that) Vrisliakapi, as 
Dayana takes it,). Thereon Indra, having thus saved 
Vrishakapi bv his intercession, observes, " Thus do I go 
-seeing and discriminating between a titisa and an firm; 
I take my drink from those that prepare Soma juice and 
cook the oblations; and thus behold or protect the in¬ 
telligent sacrilicets In another word,India is glad that 
he has saved an Arya, and triumphantly declare that he 
is always careful to distinguish between an Arya and a 
Diisa, the latter of whom he would punish and kill, r, g., 
Vritra, who is said to be a Dasa. Vrishakapi being thus 
saved India, in the following verses, bids him a fare¬ 
well, ‘wishing for a safe journey and speedy return. 
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These verses are very important for out present pur¬ 
pose, and I shall therefore examine them singly. 

Verse 20.—>In this verse Indra asks VrisMfcapi to 
go to his house f ttslatn ) and then return afterwards to 
the house { grthas ) of Indra. But the question is where 
is VrisMkapi's house and where is that of Indra ? The 
words in the original are dhanva, hrintatra and nedtyas* 
VrishAkapt is asked to go to dhanva, which is also 
krintatra* S&vatta takes dhanva to mean a desert and 
krintatra in the sense that ,4 t1ie trees therein are cut oft. 
But this meaning does not quite suit the context. What 
i:r meant by saying that Vrishitkapi, who is admittedly the 
sun in a different; form, should go to a forest ? Whore is 
that forest, ami what does it imply ? Dhanva is a word 
that occurs several times in the Rigvftda. In Kig. i, 35, 8 
it is said to consist taf three j/ojanas and is contrasted 
with the earth. Say ana there understands it to mean 
** sky or heavens;” and I see no reason why we should 
not interpret the word in the same way in the verse. 
Dhanva therefore means ” sky " or “ heavens,” But is 
it the vault above with three stages 'i No,'the poet 
qualifies the idea by krintatra, meaning il cut off 
It is thus evidently the portion of the heave ns which 
is cut off In other words, the idea here denoted is 
the same as that expressed by the phrase avar<- 
dhanam divah —“ where heavens axo Closed ", or 
" where the view is obstructed," in Rig. it, 113, 8, 
Dhanva, which is krintatra* thus denotes the innermost 

* The utilv other pfee whore krmtuir^ i.-. used cn the R-greda 
is y . 37, 13, which and Safin* both Interpret to mean that 

iJ w*ter* - uiittf up j'rufn L 1 cloud* But it itcav he ^ 

weJI a§tced i: cannot here mean 11 from bduw ”* 
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part of the celestial sphere, the southern hemisphere or 
the Pitfiyim The poet knows that the vault of the 
heavens above him has three halts or stages which 
Vishnu is said to have used as his three steps ( Kag. u 
23* 17 ). But of the nether world the poet has no 
deUnite kfcOwIodgflj and he therefore cannot specify the 
yujanm or the stage it contains* Thus he simply says 
that there are some yojafia& therein* I he first part of 
the verse may now bo translated thus : O \ rjshukapi f 
go to the house {in j the celestial sphere which is cut off 
and which contains some yojanas or stages. In short? 
Indra means that Yrishfikapi should now descend into 
the southern hemisphere. 

The later part of the verse literally means ‘"and 
come to our house from nsdlyas” Now mdfyas is again 
a word which neither Yaska nor Sfiyana seem to have 
properly understood* Pstnini (v* 3* ) tells us than 

nedfyes is the comparative of antikv. Now mdiyos cannot 
possibly be derived from aniika by any change in the 
form of the latter word* Panins therefore considers nedn 
to bo a substitute for antika t when the comparative form 
is to be derived* This is equivalent to saying that 1 bet 
is to be substituted for 1 good ’ in deriving the comparative 
form of 'good F in English. I need not say how far such an 
explanation would be regarded satisfactory- My own 
view is that nndtjffis had lost its positive form in the 
times of Panini? or perhaps its positive form was never 
in use like that of * superior 1 in English* But Panin U 
who* as a grammarian, felt bound to account lot all lh$ 
forms i connected ntdtyas with anitba, probably because 
the ordinary meaning of tusdfyQi in his time was the 
same*as that of the comparative form of mtika* But 
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we cannot infcrr from this that might not have 

meant anything else in the days of Paninl. P&nini mighl 
have taken into at count only thu most ordinary sense o* 
the word anci finding that a positive form was wanting 
connected it with the word which expressed thu ordinary 
meaning in the positive form. The fact that Panini con¬ 
siders th:tflyn& as the comparative of antikn does not 
therefore preclude ns from assuming, if we have other 
grounds to do so* that mdlyas originally meant some¬ 
thing else in addition to its present sense; for F&nim 
speaks of the form anti not of the meaning of iutdfyax* 
Having thus shown that the authority of PSniiri is not 
against me, 1 shall now give my meaning of vedfyas. I 
think it means lower, being akin to ninth * hvinaih* 
mihtit * and corresponding words in other languages. The 
suggestion, 1 know, will he received by some with sur¬ 
prise and suspicion, and 1 must give my grounds for 
proposing a new meaning* There is no passage in the 


* Ropp derive* ih El G. ttrtt^F from rp ifown, and dh. 
approven iirimni + 3 surest ion thut it should be Crated to a Gothic 
verb ntihifp, mtfh rfshunt „ ^ud divided a* 7 riJ-itr t nr being ii eppj parA- 
tivc E^nuitrati^n r ( ftcipp* Cora* Gr. Eng. Tr. iStie* Vol. [., p 
J K. Ilrtigm.inn ontp? res Sk. mJLuj* with Av, mnd-j j ?ft men n - 
ing 11 fwa?tr. ,J .Hid deriies the word from egrirf { m doivn and W to 
). Cl, Sk. k >:\t l.at r nli^f, O. lr. Cl. H. it, ,i resting 

pli»:c (t omp, Cir. L, g 5si, ii. §§4. 135}- Both Ropp and 
IlfUi;mjin.rii do ROI ptOj U^e n riy tic^v up eqninj; nt tifdtymA, Blit it I s 
evident 1 tmz wh^bioevfr derivation we adopt the word ii epiitiect- 
ed with tu duivn + and if we find parage* in the fJrahmanas where 
a i is contracted with j^rrraAfttf, «e can. I think t safely underhand 
ft -tdijir- ip mean 1 lower r .is suggested by ha etymology; - nearer * h 
a secondary mean tug. 
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Rigveda where the use of mdfyns might be considered as 
definitely deciding its meaning. In Rig. v. 5’. 6, viii. 
3b. and x. toi. 3, nedishtha er mdivas might be supposed 
to mean lowest or lower. But the passages are not conclu¬ 
sive on tins point, as the word there used might also be 
understood to mean ' non rest \ 1 nearer \ according to 
Bimini. In the Brahmarm we, however, meet with more 
decisive passages. Thus in the Aitareya Brahmans vi, 27 
nediyas is contrasted with r tparishthat* BdbtUogk and 
Roth give a passage from the Kiithaka recension of 
Yajurveda (aS. 4), which says “lie ascends ^dr.jAofi ) to 
the heavens from the nethistiia world," t Here the word 
‘ascend ’ clearly shows that the nUishtha world must be 
understood to mean the 'lowest world, ‘world at the 
Bottom'. In the Tfindva Brahmana (iii. y, 1 3 > ’) there 
occurs a passage where the directions for lowering the 
tone are given as fallows:—“Just as after creeping op to 
the top ol a high tree ( a man ) gradually conics lower 
and lower so, &c."t The word for lowering in the text in 
n tdiyas sankramtU and the re is no possibility of mistaking 
its meaning. In the Tftndya Brahmana ii. 1.5 the raising 
of the tone is described as ascending from top to top 
( agitU a gram ) and nadiyas sank ni mu must, therefore, 
ratio a gradual lowering of the voice. In fact, nedha 
anbama represents the same idea as lm\ -t:r-ing, that 
is, not taking a sudden leap down but descending 
from the highest point to the next lower, and 


* *PT Alt Ur, vi. 37 

t =ir%n?x hPrcNnmifft 1 Kithak, a*. «. 
iirnjT snrrf?trp*rnj tr^fe^Vsrasffre: 

^fnr; 5 JE*rFr tten?# 1 Tan. hr. iii. 4. a. 
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so on. In all these places Silva na explains tudlyas as 
meaning * nearer ' according to Panini; hut in every case 
he has to strain the words to suit the context. It was 
not. however, Siiyana's fault; for alter nedtyas was 
once assigned to atitika, all traces of its old meaning 
were naturally lost, and none dated to question Pan in is 
authority, Hut»we now know that in other languages walk 
mean low, and in several passages in the Brahman as, we 
Jiml ludiyas contrasted with ' upper ' or 1 top This, in 
my opinion, is sufficient to prove the tuidiyas 
meant lower in the Yedic times. I have already shewn 
tlmt the authority of Panins is not against understanding 
the word in this way. All that he has laid down is that 
m‘dfya.i having no positive form should be derived from 
dtfiika without saying whether juidryas was or was not 
ustd in any other sense. I am therefore inclined to think 
that in tdiyas might have had more than one meaning even 
in Panini's lime, but he took Live most ordinary meaning 
and derived the comparative form from aniika. This is 
course of time served in its turn to restrict the denota¬ 
tion of the word only to one moaning vis., ‘nearer 1 . 

I would therefore translate the verse thus, u O 
\ rislwkapi! go to the house—the celestial sphere which is 
cut oil and which coma ins some { unknown } ynjanas 
or stages. Prom your uctk*r house come to our 
house. India is in tile upper { portion } of the universe." 
Mediyas is thus contrasted with utfara in live burden of 
the song. Doth are comparative forms. Indra is in the 
uttara ( upper) regions, white Vrishiikapi is going to tlie 
nedtyas (lower > world; and Indra expects or rather re- 
qutsu Vnsiuikapi to come back again to his (India's) 
house. That is the gist of the whole verse. The ' idea 
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that tlia sun /fills down from the autumnal equinox is an 
old one. In Ait. Br, iii, 18 and in Tait. Br. i, 5. 1 2. 1. 
the ceremonies on the Visuvan or the equinoctial*day in 
a Sutra are described, and there we are told that 11 gods 
were afraid of the sun falling down from the sky and jo 
supported him, ' and being thus supported he “ became 
14 flora to all," The Ait, Br, iii, 1$ has thus the same 
word uttara that we have in this verse, and it is natural 
to suppose that both relate to the same subject, I have 
also quoted a passage from the Aitateva Brahmana 
where ntdiyas is contrasted with vpariskt&L Bronx these 
I infer that the verse, we are now considering, des¬ 
cribes the descent of the sun into the southern or the 
lower hemisphere, and that India asks him to come 
back again to the house of dods, 1, e., the northern 
hemisphere. 1 have already given in full my reason* 
for understanding nedlyos in a different sense. But I 
may remark that even accepting the common meaning 
of the word, the verse may still be interpreted in the 
way I have suggested. 

Verse s 1 —Vnsbftkapi lias gone down to the nether 
work). This verse now' describes what India will do 
when he returns. Say's India, "Oh \rishakapi! you, the 
destroyer of sleep, who arc going to the house, come¬ 
back again, again by {your) way. We would perform the 
sacrifices, India &c,” The verse thus distinctly- refer? to 
the recommencement of the sacriiices in the Devayana 
or the L’ttariyana as understood in old days. The word 
savild is from the same root as vdilaniia and kalpaydyi-a* 
hat is from krf, the root which gives us the word 
kalpa in kalpastitras. Savltd halfajdvahai thus means 
“\vc*\voukl perform the vaitdnika ceremonies,' which 
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as described in the first verse* were stepped when the 
sun went dawn to the neither world. I may 
also here point out that the house in the nether world or 
as Sftyana interprets iE, the house of enemy is called as!a 
literally ‘thrown'* while Indra's house is called grihtt, The 
sun goes down to the a-sta and return up to the gtihd of 
indra. Tins verse, in so far as it speaks of the recom¬ 
mencement of sacrificial ceremonies r confirms the inter¬ 
pretation I have proposed for the preceding verse. 

Verse: is *— This is the mosE important verse in the 
whole hymn. It describes the circumstances under which 
Vrishakapi will return tc India's house. Literally render¬ 
ed it means, 11 0 mighty Vrishakapi ! “ when you rising 
upwards ( or rather northwards ) would come to four) 
house, where would that great sinner Mriga be ? Where 
he, who misleads people, would go ? Imlra, *xc + ,F JCow 
Vaska, in whose days all traces of Cants being once a 
*--ir in the heavens were lost, could not understand what 
to make of the statement u where would that great 
sinner Mriga bo ? M It means lhat Mriga would not be 
seen, would not be visible, when Vrishakapi goes to the 
house of India; but Yaska did not perceive what was 
intended by such a statement. He could not conceive 

* Ffohcl anti Gehlnur supi«m that the verse h &ddrcu*cd bt 
? third, person to V^ish.Vks pi .md Indra, probably because lK>th 
th ** c Hanses oecur in the rocalivq case and the verb is in plural* 
in thu case the verse would mean, ,J When Inrir* ami VfUhjkipi 
wnuhL both be in ihc house where would the Mpigu bq, 

: " Thb interpretation doe* not, however, make any diange 
m Lite part Of the ver*c material fur our purpose. J-'or which »o* 
erer construction we adi>pt the question &cil3 remains—wfev ai ihe 
Ml-i-a invisible when both iiidra and VrUhJikttpi m togetherI 
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that tlie constellation of Mrigashiras would-be invisible, 
when the sun in liis upward march would bo there, at 
tins beginning of the Devayiinn, that is. when he conies 
to the house of Jndra, and therefore he proposed to 
interpret Mriga in the sonso of “ the sun ‘ (X’irukta 13, 
3.). Mriga, says he, is derived from mrij to go, and 
means "going", *' one who goes and goes and never stops, " 
in other words, "the aim.” N©w, says his commentator, 
when a person goes into a house he cannot be seen by 
the outsider. So Yrishakapi, when ha goes to the house, 
cannot be seen by the people on the earth ! 1 do net 
think that I need point out the highly artificial and in* 
consistent chamcterof this explanation. The word M riga, 
so far as 1 know, is no where used in the Rigveda in this 
sense. Again, if the word M riga in the third verse of this 
is to be understood as meaning an antelope, is it not 
natural enough to suppose that the same Mriga is 
referred to In this verse ? Then, again, how can die sun 
be said to become invisible to the people whan he 
is in the house of goda 7 Xor can he be invisi¬ 
ble to India whose house he enters. What can, in 
such a case, be the propriety* of the word iidanc/ia 
or "rising upwards”7 If Mriga means the sun ac¬ 
cording to Yaska, we shall have to suppose that the 
nsiug sun was imjisibU, a clear contradict ion in terms, 
I am sure Yaska, here, tried to explain away* the difficulty 
in the same way as he has done in the case of Vrika. But, 
>n the.present instance, the solution he has proposed is, 
on the face of it, highly inconsistent so much so that 
even Bftyana, does not follow it. Sayana, however, has 
nothing else to propose, and he quietly leaves the word 
Mrigh as it is and unexplained in his commentary. In 
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short, hoth Silyana and Yaska have found the verso too 
difficult to explain. The meaning I have pr oposed explains 
tiie verse in a natural and a simple manner, and further 
corroborates the statement in the Kigveda previously 
referred to pis,, “ Cards awakened the Ril>bus at the end 
of the year.” In the Taittmya Urahmana i. 5. 2. 1, we 
are told that tite Yedic priests, 6 . g., Matson!, observed 
the position of the sun amongst stars in the morning and 
as the Nakshatras disappear when the sun rises, they 
determined the position by observing what Xakshatra 
rose a little before the sun. The present verse records an 
observation to make which no greater skill is required. 
It tells us that when Vrisfankapi went to the house of 
Indra his Mriga was not visible anywhere, thus <?lerly 
indicating that sun rose with Orion on that day. The 
word ndancha is especially remarkable In this case. The 
sun must be udancha when he goes to the house of Indra, 
which, the burden of the song tells us, is in the northern 
or the upper part of the universe. This verse, therefore, 
clearly describes not merely the rising sun, but the 
position of the rising sun amongst the constellations when 
lie is at the vernal equinox, the entrance of the house of 
gods or the house of Indra. Silvan a and Yaska have 
completely missed this point, and have made Vrislukapi 
represent the rising sun as an unnecessary rival to SavitA 
(Xirukta 12. 12.}, If the meaning I have proposed is 
correct, we have here a record of the position of the sun 
at the vernal equinox. 1 take putvaghas in the original 
to mean “ great sinnerbut it may be translated as 
Yaska proposes by ** omnivorous " or 11 voracious, " But 
in cither case 1 would take it as referring to the 
antelope’s spoiling the things of Indrani. The pdmt is 
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that the sinning Mriga would not be with Yrislifikapi 
when he again goes to the house of India, and Indfifrt 
would lm r e no cause to complain o i the presence of the 
odious Mriga at the time* 

Verse 33.—Siiyana translates H G arrow! Mann's 
daughter* named Parshu, gave bilth to twenty (sons ) 
together, Let her whose hell}- was big be happy I 
India is in the upper ( portion ] of the universe* * + I 
cannot, however, understand what it means, Parshu* 
according to SAyam, is a Mrig ot a female antelope- 
But why address the arrow to give happiness to her? 
Can it have any reference to the anew with which Orion 
was killed ? Then who are these twenty sous ? Are 
they the same ns twenty mentioned in verse 14 ? Is ft 
likely that twenty alone are mentioned leaving the addi¬ 
tional fifteen to be understood from the contest ? The 
concluding verse undoubtedly appears to be benedictory* 
But I have not fotrnd a satisfactory solution of the above 
questions* Perhaps bhala meaning 1 auspicious, * nifty 
he used for Vfifhakapij and India addressing him pro¬ 
nounces benediction on the female that gave birth to the 
yellow antelope and several other stars that are supposed 
to be either killed or swallowed by India in this hymn* 
But I cannot speak with certainty on the point and must 
leave the verse as it is. 

Xow let us see what are the leading features of the 
story of Vrishftkapi and w hat they signify. We have 
seen that scholars differ in assigning the verses of the 
hymn to the different speakers, and here and there we 
meet with expressions and words which cannot be said 
to be yet satisfactorily explained. Some of the inter* 
pretafcicms I have proposed may not again be acceptable 
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to nil. But these difficulties do not prevent us from de ¬ 
termining the loading incidents in the legend, winch 
may therefore be summarised somewhat as follows 
Vriskikapi is a Mriga, and sacrifices arc stopped where 
he revels. He is, however * a favourite of Indra, and 
consequently die latter! instead of punishing, follows 
him. Indian!, who has herself been offended by the 
Kfipi, now reproaches Indra for his everfondiwss for the 
animal and threatens to punish the beast by cutting off his 
head and letting loose a dog at his ear. India intercedes 
and India™ assures him that thy punishment lias not 
been indicted on his favourite beast, hut on someone 
else, YrisMkfcpi is now going down to his house and 
India, in bidding farewell to his friend, asks him to come 
up again to his (India's) house, so that the sacrifices 
may Lies recommended; and, strange to say, that when 
Viishakapi returns, in his upward march to the house of 
India, the impertinent Mriga is no longer to be seen I 
Vrjshakapip India ami IroMni thus finally meet in the 
same house, without the offensive beasti and the hymn 
therefore concludes with a benedictory verse. 

There can bo little doubt that the hymn gives a 
legend current in old Vedic days* But no explanation 
has yet been suggested, which accounts for all the 
incidents in the story or explains how it originated- 
VrtsMkapi is a Mriga, and Ins appearance and dis¬ 
appearance mark the cessation and the recommence¬ 
ment of the sacrifices. The Indian tradition identifies 
him with the sun in o m form or another and 
comparison with Greek ErikapQcm e points to the same 
conclusion. Our Vrishakapi ar Mriga must again be Such 
as is liable to be conceived in the form of a head cut off 
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from the body, and closely followed by a dog as its ear, 
unless we are prepared to treat the very specific threat nf 
India Til as meaningless except a general threat. All these 
incidents are plainly and intelligibly explained by taking 
Vrishakapi to represent the sun at the autumnal equinox, 
when the Dog-star or Orion commenced the equinoctial 
year; and, above all, we can now 1 well understand whv 
Vrishakapi's house is said to be low in the south and 
how his Mrrga disappears when he goes to the house of 
Iiidrii—a point which has been a hard knot for the 
commentators to solve. I. therefore, conclude that the 
hymn gives us not only a description of the constella¬ 
tion of Orion and Canis i verses 4 and5 ), but clearly and 
expressly defines the position of the sun when he passed 
to the north of the equator in old times ( verse 22 ); and 
joined with the legend of the Ribhus we have here 
tinmistakeable and reliable internal evidence of the 
hymns of the kigveda to ascertain the period when the 
traditions incorporated in these hymns were first framed 
and conceived. In the face of these facts it is j impossible 
to hold that the passages in the Tatftiiiyu Sanhitii and 
the [Jr.ihmanas do not record a real tradition about the 
older beginning of the year. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSION 

Result- of previous chapters—Winter solitlt:* in PhMguna 
md M ij*3ia—Sitcvessive year bcginflmg in old times stilted ^irid 
«p1-■lined—'The- second traditional Teardieginniiiga in iHc 
riya SanJiit£— 1 Winter sol&tke in Chaitra uud vernal equine* in 
Punarvimu—Vedi^ traditions corroborating; the Mine—The com- 
mcuceTuenl of the tartifice with Md p the presiding deity ot 
Ptiharvaaii—The Ahhsf't dny—The astcrismiil Pmj&pari will* 
Chitni for his hend—T ju f‘ oxclcsiox*—P eriods of ancient Vedic 
literature at a ted and described—The Pre-Orion Period t 6 odo— 
40-10 It. C L —The Orion Period, 4000,-^500 H + l.—ihc KnJtfrj 
Period , 2 |oo— 1400 li. t *„—Pit- II uddb ] at it- Per i 0 d< 140c — ■* 
—Not inctips[stent with the results of Comparative Philology or 
Mythology— 4 late of the precession of the equinoxes-< urreuily 
determined hy the Hindus— C’ontiQuoui record of the different 
priiitioni of [lie equinoxes in Sanskrit literature—Tnuhtinn* based 
upon the aatnfr—Prajupati, RohJpJ and Rtidrj—Meaning of HfihinI 
—Tin.- K r 1 c11L.1 ii in the Tafrtifiya Sanhif£ and Vedutiqu Jforisha— 
The equinox in Ash* ini in la tor work*—Story of V^hvaniitr*— 
Xoticoa ol the recession of the rainy season from BhMrapada to 
Jye^latha—Conclusions shewn to he consistent with the traditions 
regarding Hit antiquity of Zoroaster and the Vedas. 

We have thus traced hack one of the traditions 
about the old beginnings of the year, mentioned in the 
TaiUiriya Sanhita, to the oldest of the Vedic works* and 
what is still more importam P shown that the Vedic tradi¬ 
tions are in this respect completely corroborated by the 
oldest records ami traditions of the other two sections of 
the Aryan race—the Paisis and the Greeks, The 
traditions of each nation taken singly may not be 
conclusive, but when, putting all these together 
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md interpreting one set in this light of smother, we 
find that directly or indirectly all point to the 
>ame eo Delusion* their ctiinuhLtivc eliect cannot but lie 
conclusive* Scholars have already discovered the 
similarity between the traditions of the three nations but 
without any clue to the period when all the Arysa Jived 
togethvrp it was impossible to reduce ail these traditions 
into a harmonious whole. The traditions of Orion and 
especially its position at the beginning of the equinoctial 
year* do* however, supply such a clue and with its help 
p .h c m vs try about the oldest periods of Aryan civilisation 
is considerably cleared up* Thus if Orion is now no 
longer a Jiuntur of unknown parentage, we need not also 
indulge in uncertain speculations about the foamy 
weapon with which lndra killed his enemy* or how the 
fout-eved dogs came to be stationed at the Chin vat 
Bridgei or why the Ribhus are said to be awakenead 
by a dog at the end of the yearn 

Astronomically the matter is as simple as it could 
be. All our measurements of time are directly based up- 
;<ri the changes in the positions of heavenly bodies. But 
there is no measurement of time* at present deurminedp 
which is longer than the period during w hich the equi¬ 
noxes complete their revolution in the ecliptic. It is* 
therefore* the best measurement of time for determining 
the periods of antiquity* only if we have reliable records 
al>out the position of heavenly bodies in early days, 
Fortunately, such records of the time* when the Hellenic, 
the Iranian and the Indian Aryans lived together* hate 
been preserved for us in the Kigveda r and with the help 
of the Greek and Pars! traditions we can now L decipher 
these* records inscribed on the specially cultivated 
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memory of the Indian Aryans. Commencing with the 
passages in the Taitfciriya Sanhiti and the Brahma Ha?, 
which declare that the Phalgum full-moon was once the 
new year’s night P we found that Mrigashtras was de- 
sighted by a name which, if rightly interpreted* showed 
that the vernal equinox coincided with that asterism in 
old times. This was, so to speak, a sort of corro¬ 
borative evidence of the truth of the statement hi the 
Tajttmya Sanhita. A reference to the figure will show at 
n glance that if the sun bo at the winter solstice on the 
Phalguni hill-moon day, the moon to he full must be 
diametrically opposite to the sun and also neat Phalgurm 
Uttuft Phalguni will thus be at the summer sofsdee and 
the vernal equinox will coincide with Mpgashiras, With 
the solstice in the equinox will be in the Krittikas: 

while when the Cttariyam begins in Pauslia the c uinox 
is in AshvrnL Ashvini ami Pauslm* Krittikas and Migha 
and Mrigashiras and Philguna are thus the correlative 
pairs of successive yeardieginniiigs depending entirely 
upon the precession of the equinoxes; and the fact% 
stwtcfnentSi texts and legends discussed in the previous 
chapters supply ns with reliable evidence, direct and 
indirect, of the existence of all these year-beginnings in 
the various periods of Aryan civilisation. It has been 
further shown that not only the traditions, but-also the 
primitive calendar of the Parsis bears out the conclusion 
wts have deduced from the Vedic works* 

We have so far considered only one of the tradi¬ 
tional year-beginnings recorded in the Taittiriya Sanhrti, 
the Phalgmu fulbmoon* But it may be asked how we 
interpret the oilier mentioned along with it, and almost 
in the same words* Analogy at once suggests that we 




Explanation:—T he figure is dial'll on the sup- 
position that the earth f K) is in the centre, that tin: sun 
moves in the Ecliptic, and the precession oft he equinoxes 
is caused by the motion of the Ecliptic. With a qiven 
Xakshatrn at the vernal equinox, we can here at once 
tine! what Xaksliaras would be at the othef cardinal 
points and hence also the month at the winter solstice. 
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should Interpret It in the same way as we have inter' 
p re ted the first. With the Phalguni full-moon, at the 
winter solstice the vernal equinox was in Mrigaahiras; so 
with tiie C-hitra fall-moon at the solstice the vernal 
equinox would he In Puntfvhsu. Let us therefore, 
see if we have evidence in the Vcdic literature 
in support of such an interpretation- It may be 
observed that we are hero entering upon the remotest 
period of antiquity, when the year was probably first 
determined with some approach to accuracy; and even 
in the Vedas there is hardly anything beyond vague 
traditions about this period, while the Greeks and the 
Parsis have not, It appears, preserved even these. 

There is no express passage which states that I’unar- 
vasu was ever the first of the Xakshatras, nor have we in 
thi> case a synonym like Agrilhdya'ta, or Orion, wherein 
we might discover similar traditons. There arc however, 
some indications abuut the oldest position of Punajvmsn 
preserved in the sacrificial literature. The presiding 
deity of Punnrvasii is Aditi, and we are told in 
the Aitareya Brahma ua t. 7, and the Taittiriya 
Sanhita vi, t. 5. 1, that Aditi has been blessed with a 
boon .that all sacrifices must commence and end 
with her. Thu story begins with the statement 
that the sacrifice (the mysterious sacrificial 
personage} went away from the gods. Tire 
gods were then unable to perform any 
further ceremonies, and did not know* where it 
(the sacrifice) had gone to; and it was 
Aditi that helped them, tn this state, to find 
out t!ie proper commencement of the sacri- 
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fiCBS.' Tiiis clearly means, if it can menu anything, that 
before tins time, sacrihees were performed at random, 
but it was nt this time resolved and lixed to commence 
them from Aditi. Aditi was thus the oldest and the 
first commencement of the sacrifice or the rear. In the 
V'ajasananeyi Sanhita 4. 10 Aditi is said to be nbhayatah 
shtnihnl, "double-headed”, and the commentators inter* 
pTet it to mean that the two termini of the sacrifices, 
which began and ended with Aditi, are the two heads 
here alluded to. These traditions are further corroborated 
by the sacrificial ceremonies, According to the sacrificial 
terminology the 4th day before VisWiviin or the central 
day of the yearly satra is called the Abhijil day. "In the 
sixth month," observes Dr. Haug, t "there are three 
Ab hip lava, that okas (six days's periods) and one Pri- 
shtbya shnlnhti". This makes up the first 24 days of the 
sixth month, The following days arc thus enumerated : 
the Abhijil day, the three soarasdtnoa days and the 
Vishuvan, or the central day which stands unite apart. 
Thus if we exclude the Vi3huvan day, as standing apart 
by itself, this gives us four days, and with the two days 
—Atirdtra and ChaturDinsha^ which are taken up by 
the initial ceremonies of the saira, we make up the 
x fiat aha wanted to complete the six months. The Abhi- 
jiL day thus falls 011 the fourth day before the Yishuvan. 
Xow if Abhijil day be supposed to be named after the 

* Ail, Eir. j. 7. A similar tradition about Orion Ls narrated in 
Greek mythology. It is staled that having Sn>t bis sight he follow¬ 
ed a guide to the east in search of ib- sun and (here, by e\p< 
his face to the rising sun, his sight was restored, 

f See Dr, El jug's translation of the Atiarcya brahmans iv. 
it, p, »J9, note. 
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Xakshatra of that natne (, + when the sun is in Abhijit) 
then the Vishuvan, c-r the autumnal equinox must fall 
four days—or as the sun travels over about i of the 
ecliptic each day, 4 —after the asterism of Abhijit; and 
it can he shown by astronomical calculation that, with 
Ad ill or Puna r vast) at the vernal equinox to commence 
the sacrifice. \w ^et nearly tin- same result. IntheSiirya 
Skid ban La 1 viii, 3 table) the longitude of P&nftrvasu is 
said to be 93 . while that of Abhijit is 366 40'* that 
is in other words. Abhijit would he about 6 behind the 
autumnal equinox or Vishuvto, If we suppose the vernal 
equinox to exactly coincide with Pumrvn.su* With the 
verna] equinox in Pumirvasu tliere is again no 
other Xafcshatm nearer to or at the autumnal equinox 
to mark the \ ishuvAn day. Wc can, therefore, now 
understand why Abhijit, which Is so far a wav from the 
ecliptic* should have been included in the old list of the 
XaksJutras. Jt marked the approach of the Vishitvan in 
the primitive sacrificial calendar; but when it ceased to 
he used for that purpose owing to the falling hack of 
seasons* it was naturally dropped from the list of the 
XakshairMs, as it was far away from the Zodiac. If 
Bentley's suggestion About Mula ami J veshtlm he correct, 
this must have been done at the time when the vernal 
equinox was in Orion. But be that as it may. it will, 1 
think* he clear from the above that the position of the 
Abhijit slay in the sacrificial literature fully supports the 
tradition about Atitti. the presiding deity of Punarvasit 
having discovered the commencement of the sacrifice, 
Aditi at this time must have also separated the Pevayiinn 
hom the Pitriyana and thus may have been appropriately 
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called the mother of thu Dc vas f EtL r x, 72. 5).' It was 
from her that the Adilyas ware born 1 Rig> x* 72. S; Shat + 
Br % jii\ i, 3 + 3.) r or the sun commenced his yearly course. 

The only other tradition I could find in the Yedic 
literature about this positron of Acliti is the story of the 
asteristnal Frajiipati given in the Taittfriyn Brahmana 
f i- 5. z, 2). t The Hsteriam of Chitra is here said to be 
the head of this Fiajfipati, Svitti the htiart* Hast a the 
hand h Vis ha kbit the thighs, and Aiuir&dhu the foot; Many 
conjectures are niadii about the meaning of this 
figure, hut none of them satisfactorily explains why 
Fraj&patij who is said to he the god of time Of tlw 
lustrum of years in the Vudinga Jyolisha, should have 
been represented in this way. I propose that we should 
interpret it after the manner of similar representation erf 
Brahman by iiadarayana^ | wherein the different signs 

"Ad ill is here said to be the slaughterI iJiksbi, J.so uT. Itig 
vis, j, In Purftink tr&ififlfl'tui the aj NaUbatras are &aid to be 
1 be djitp^jbters of Dik^ha who jjavts them to the moon,. If wc uom- 
biau th«r- two tradition* Ad id would be :it held of ill the 
Xa^ihiitriis,, in the same VfLkV a-. Jfrijj.;].nhiriis ut tin. KfitttLii 
heudtd the ihi in Inter times- There ate .i^ain many Ic^ndi in 
the Pompa^p statinq; tb^i everything was. brjrfi frtoik Aditr \\c 
can .^r count For all these fact?« if we place Adi Li at the vernal 
equinox when the calendar was fir^r fixed for the saLTificiai 
purposes. 

t wi f qr^nf u itpim i efi 

1 fkm pt*> Fte^rr 1 ot? ffitreii sri^rrfcw 1 <rt ^ 

^^rSrfjz 1 

t &f: fwi ftvrrF tot ■ 

suffc ^f&R^wr^Ttr irfrow prrt :i 

s^flHiHi*a j i ^r% 1 

* -dN a fcfn f tpu i 1 
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of the Zodiac are said id be similarly related to the differ¬ 
ent parts of body of Brahman or the Creator, Prof* Msx 
Muller has thus translated the verse 11 The rain is.the 
head, the face of the Creator is the hull, the breast 
would the man-pair, the heart the crab, the lion the 
stomach, the maid the hip, the balance-bearer the belly, 
the eighth (scorpionj the membnim, the archer his pair of 
thighs, the Makura his pair of knees, the pot his pair 
of legs, the fish his two feet. Fl * Thus if Mcsha was 
Brahman's head when the Rashis were Introduce<1 
Chitra couhl well he said to be the head of Prftj&pafl 
when the Chitra full-moon commenced the year. Cut 
though wu can thus satisfactorily account For the fact why 
Chitra should have been called the head of Prajapati, yet 
we cannot give an equally satisfactory reason in the case 
of one of the Nafcslmtras in this re presentation, unless we 
place three intercalary months in five years. It ts very 
difficult to determine how the inter calary months were 
inserted, if at n [], at this remote period, and the question 
must therefor^ to a certain extent, remain unsolved for 
the present* The analogy of the pictorial representation 
of the twelve signs of the Zodiac In later days, is how¬ 
ever, a strong ground to hold that the astunsnial Praja- 
pati may have been similarly conceived when the 
primitive year was first determined on the Nakshaira 
system. There is, so far as I know, no more evidence 
about this primitive calendar in the Yedlc worker than 
what has been given above. But the traces of such 
period which we can discover in the sacrificial literature 
ami especially the express mention in Taittmya Sanhlti 

4 Endiii; what it cup reach tJ= ! pp r $$$, 
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that the Chitru full-moon once commenced the year are, 
in my opinion, sufficient to prove the existence of such a 
calendar iti the primitive days. We cannot otherwise 
account why the first and last olierlngs in every sacrifice 
should be made to AJiti and why Abhijit-day should 
precede the Vishuv&n by four days. Compared to the 
evidences of the Orion period, these are slender 
materials for the construction of the primitive Vedfc 
calendar, but they* are decidedly superior to the 
materials on which Dt, Geiger has determined primitive 
calendar of the Iranians, 

lL appears to me therefore that the oldest Vedic calen¬ 
dar, like the oldest hymn, was sacrificial; and that the 
sacrifice or the year commenced with Ad iti at the vernal 
equinox in or near Punarvasii. The phases of the moon, 
the seasons and the njattas further guided the ancient 
Aryas in measuring time for sacrificial purposes. The 
asterism of Ahhijit marked the approach of Vis hu van or 
the central day, while Punarvusu, which soon after crane 
to be called Yamakati, perhaps Yam a and Yami, indi¬ 
cated the beginning of the year. Sometime after this 
and before the vernal equinox had receded to Orion, the 
lunar months and tithis or days appear to have come in 
use; and, in fact, the whole calendar seems to have been 
rearranged, the year being made to commence from the 
winter solstice in the Chitra full-moon. But this did net 
alter the sacrificial system, which, so far as the pro¬ 
cedure is concerned, still continues to bo what it was in 
the oldest days, hor all civil purposes the new calendar 
was, however, at once adopted and the two systems 
have continued to exist side by aide up to the present 
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<%♦ though in a considerably modified form, as des* 
erified before in the second Cliapter. 

i-he oldest period in the Aryan civilisation may 
there fori- be called the ArJili or the pre-Oiion period, 
.iiul we. may roughly assign 'j000-4000 B. C„ as its limit. 
It was a period when tint Jhiis/md hymns do not seem 
1:1 have been known and half-prost* and half-poetical 
Xivids or sacrificial formula “giving the principal 
nanm,, epithets, and Amts of the deity invoked " were 
probably in use. 1 he Greeks and the I'arsis have 
retained no traditions of this period, for the simple 
reason that they carried with them only the calendar 
which was in force when they left the common home, 
while the Indian Aryas have preserved all the traditions 
wjth a super religious fidelity and scrupulousness. Jt 
is thus that I explain why the oldest Greek and Phrsi 
traditions do not go beyond Orion. 

We next come to thu Orion period which roughtv 
speaking extended from 4000 R C. to 2500 B, C., from 
the time when the vernal equinox was in the asterism of 
Ardnr to the time when it receded to the astorism of 
the Kritikas. this is the most important period in the 
history of the Aryan civilisation. A good ruanv stiktas 
in the Higveda f t. g, that oi Vrishakapi, which contains 
a record of the beginning of the year where the legend 
was first conceived) were sung at this time, and several 
legends were cither formed a new or developed from 
the older ones. The Greeks and the Paisis upper to have 
left the common home during the latter part of this 
period as they have retained most of these legends and 
even attributes of the constellation of Mrigahtras, othor- 
wi*L- called Agrqyd/ii, Orion or the Pourycm. We 'can 
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now easily understand why no confirmatory evidence 
shout the Kritti bi-period is found either in the kigvcda 
oi in the Greek and Tarsi legends and traditions. This 
was pre-eminently the period of the hymns. 

The third ol the 1 C rittika-period Coni me noes- with the 
vernal equinox in the aster ism of the Krittikas and ex¬ 
tends tip the period recorded in the Vedanga. Jyotislia, 
that is, from ,*500 13. C. to 1400 13 . C. It was the period 
of the TmttJriyn Sanhita and several of the Briihmaun,?. 
Ihe hymns of Rigveda had already become antique 
and unintelligible by this time and the Brahmavadins 
indulged in speculations, often too free, about the real 
meaning of those hymns and legends, attributing 
the use of the foamy weapon used by Indra to 
a compact between him and Namuchi. It was at 
this tinio that the ha n bit as were probably com¬ 
piled into systematic books and attempts to made 
to ascertain tEie meanings of the oldest hymns ami 
formuhe. It was also during this period that the Indians 
appear to have come in contact with the Chinese, and 
the latter borrowed the Hindu Xakshstra system, I do 
not mean to say that Hindus might not have improved 
their system by Lire mutual inter-change of ideas as they 
did when they came to know of Greek astronomy. But 
the system was decidedly of Hindu origin and of pure¬ 
ly Hindu origin being handed down from the re¬ 
motest or tire pre-Orion period in the Vedic literature. 
M. Biot was unable to assign any reason why the 
Chinese should have taken a leap from the shoulder to 
the belt of Orion to choose their fourth situ. But with 
the aider Hindu traditions the question admits of an 
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easy explanation, as the belt whs therein the real Mri.j> 
shims or rather the top of Mriga's head. 

Thu fourth ami the last period ol the old Sanskrit, 
literature extends from 1400 B. C. to 500 B, C. or to the 
birth and rise of Buddhism. It was the period of Sutras 
and philosophical system. It may be called the real 
pre-Buddhistie period. But as this has been sufficiently 
dbcussed by other writers I need not go into its further 
details. 

J do not mean to lav down hard-and-fast limits 
of each of these periods of antiquity, nor do I intend to 
say anything about the period which must have elapsed 
before the Vedic An as were able to fix their primitive 
ealandnj- in the Aditi period, The beginning of the Aryan 
civilization must undoubtedly be placed a long time be¬ 
fore the people were able to conceive and deter nun*: 
the calami,tr. But I do riot wish to enter here into these 
speculations. I take my stand only upon what wo find 
recorded in the Vedic works, and hence all that i mean 
is that if the astronomical allusions, references, facts, and 
legends in the Vedic works, and can have any meaning, 
we cannot materially shorten the periods 1 have here 
indicated, We may not rely on vague traditional beliefs 
amongst one nation alone, but when we find that the 
traditions of India, Greece, and Iran, agree in their 
important features, and can be explained satisfactorily 
only by placing the vernal equinox in Orion, and when 
we have an express authority for doing so in the Rig- 
veda, 1 do not think that we can reasonably refuse to 
accept the conclusions deduced herefrom. It is true 
that we have determined the oldest Vedic periods from 
the traditions we find recorded in the Rigveda,' and 
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strictly speaking, it is the periods of the traditions and 
not of the hymns into which they have been incorporat¬ 
ed. But this does not, in mv opinion; materially affect 
the conclusions we have arrived at above regarding the 
ancient period of the Vedic literature. I don't mean to 
deny that the hymns may not have been sung some time 
alter these traditions arid legends were originally con* 
ceived, or that aftet they were first sung the hymns 
might not have baen somewhat modified inform in 
passing from mouth to mouth before they became 
settled in the form in which we now possess them. But 
though so much may be legitimately conceded, 1 
think that it is impossible to hold that the hymns were 
composed thousands of years after the stories narrated 
in them were first conceived, Tor, as a matter of fact, 
we find that the Rigved hymns had already become 
antiquated and unintelligible in the days of the Tajttiriya 
SantaitA and the Brahmanas. The Taittinya Sanhita 
places the vernal equinox in the Krittikiis, and J have 
shown that wc must fix its dale at about 2*00 13 . C, If 
the hymns of the Rigved SanhitA were unintelligible at 
this time, they must have been sung several centuries 
before it. The comparison of the Tajttiriya with the 
Rigvcda Sauhita further shows that while the first 
mentions three year-beginning—one current and 
two old—the second only mentions one. Again, 
the Rigveda Sanhita contains no reference to the 
Krittikas as the mouth of the Xukshatras. 1 therefore 
conclude that the legends in question must have been 
incorporated into the hyruns of the Rigvcda, when they 
were still iutelligible, that is, in the Orion period, It is of 
cattle impossible to determine the dates of individual 
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hymns* That all of them were not sung at one time is 
quite evident from their style. So mo of die hymns dts- * 
Linctly speak of older hymns oi bards, while in Kig. x* 

49.9 the hymns are said to proceed directly from the 
/mruskti or the sacrificial personage. AH that we can 
therefore legitimately say is that the hymns, which 
contain older traditions and legends g** of the Rib bus 
and Vrisfutkapi} most have been composed in the Orion 
period, soma of the hymns may even be still older and 
so me later* but generally speaking we may suppose that 
4000 and 2500 B. C* are the limits of this period. This 
may require 113 to assume the existence of semis \ edic 
verses at a time when the Hindus* the Greeks and the 
ParsJs lived together* Some scholars may hesitate 10 
accept such a conclusion. But m far as 1 know the con¬ 
clusion is not inconsistent with the results of compara¬ 
tive Philology or Mythology* Prof, Max. Muller in his 
Biographies 0/ wutrfs (pp. 1SS-19S ) gives a list of about 
sbty mythological names which may be shewn to be 
common to Greek and Sanskrit/ If so many mythologi¬ 
cal names can be shewn to be phonetically 
identical ft is impossible to suppose that no 
songSj celebrating, the deeds of these deities, 
existed In the lndo-Ger manic period. Wustphal 
has already proved the existence of poetry in the lndo- 
Geimanic period, and Dr. Kuhn has endeavoured to tract 
whole formula back to the begin mug of Indo-European 

*Fur in*[JHC£ AW.tr is cumpired to Greek Orffon\ t-j 

fik. JL'er.t , Prj^d to lit. la tit. Jj*./ forte*. I 

already rti'srrtil in his si question the cflrHparison 

ut with (j b. Jl ail these ildittc* ditted in the 

Indict renivisnk 1 pemid, why not their hymns-? *■ 
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poetry, Verb a 1 coi ncideuces 3 itch iis, Sk. fiadflj Av* 

Gk. pons, all meaning a metrical foot, again point to the 
ssrae conclusion. * The results of comparative Philology, 
are therefore, not only not inconsistent with* but on tire 
contrary, corroborate the conclusions we have indepen¬ 
dently deduced from the astronomical references and 
allusions recorded in the old Vedic literature- But I 
would not make my case rest on such grounds. It must 
be remembered that we have not been speculating in any 
way about the oldest Vedic periods* Cur conclusions 
have been based on express statements and texts 
in the Vedic literature and unless the? texts themselves 
are questioned or other -more reasonable interpretations 
suggested, we shall not be justified in disregarding these 
results, simply because tfifty do not support certain lite¬ 
rary hypotheses, guesses, or conjectures, as for instance 
those that have been previously referred to in the first 
chapter. The results of the literary method may be 
moderate. But moderation is a virtue only when we have 
to make guesses about the periods of antiquity from 
uncertain data* Where however, we have definite texts 
^tkI traditions to rely upon nothing hut prejudice can detVT 
ns from drawing legitimate conclusions from them on the 
ground that they take us too far back. The astronomical 
method, I admit, is vague, in so far as it does not enable 
us to determine the exact date of all the Vedic hymns 
or works, but it is certainly superior to linguistic method 
inasmuch as it supplies us with certain definite ami un¬ 
disputed facts, for instance, the position of the equinoxes 

* See Dr, Schrader 1 * Fre-biMoric AjUiqttiri** of Aryan i’tp- 
pM*j-\irt L, Chap. \L t pp s i? g a|« 
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which can safely he made the nuclei of the different 
periods of antiquity. When the centres of each period 
are thus indisputably fixed and determined we can then 
use the literary or the linguistic niothod to supplement 
these results by determining the duration of each period. 
There would then be hd real opposition between 
the two methods. The one would determine the speci¬ 
fic points of time, while the other would give us the 
range of the different periods. In other words, the lir^t 
would supply the piers and the second the arches of 
bridge, which we mean to construct across the period 
of antiquity, and which must therefore be completed 
with the assistance of both. 

It may, however, be urged that if the beginning of the 
year was twice altered owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, liow is it that we do not find the traces of the 
intermediate stages or of the changes in the seasons in 
the old Vedlc works ? How, it may be further asked, did 
the Indian Aryas not discover the precession of the 
equinoxes in the early Vedic times ? But it is not at all 
difficult to answer these questions. We might as well as 
ask how no one before BhaskaWichftrya or Newton ever 
thought of the attraction of the earth, though since the 
very beginning of the human race every one observed 
heavy objects falling down to the surface of the earth. 
The reason is plain enough, Celestial and natural phe* 
nomcna cannot be fathomed or understood without a 
steady and close observation for centuries, and, above 
all, until all the auxiliary, or rather the whole group of 
sciences are proportionally developed, if rve bear this 
circumstances in mind, we can, 1 am sure, discover 
sufficient traces of the intermediate changes in the Vedic 
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works. Hitts we find that ; of all the ancient nations, the 
Hi ruins alone bad welt nigh accurately determined the 
rate of the motion of the precession of the equinoxes. 
Hipparchus considered it to be not less than 36*% while 
the actual motion at present is 50^25 per year. Ptolemy 
adopted* as observed by Prof. Whitney* the minimum of 
3 ^ determined by Hipparchus; and It is evident that 
the Hindu astronomers who fixed the rate at 54" 
year could not hav« borrowed it from the Greeks, Prof, 
Whitney is at a loss to understand how the Hindus 
succeeded in arriving at a determination of the rate or 
motion, so much more accurate than was made by the 
great Greek astronomer and tie observes that it might be 
a “lucky hit on their part/'" But why should they try 
to hiU even luckily* when they could have easily 
borrowed it from the Greeks ? I am therefore disposed 
to think that it was independently and almost correctly, 
discovered by the Hindus long before other nations 
could do so, though we cannot exactly fix the period 
when it was done; and that there were sufficient materials 
lor the purpose in the old literature of India, 

os next see what traditions about the inter¬ 
mediate stages have been preserved. First of all 1 refer 
to the tradition of Rudra killing Praj&pati, the god of 
time, for receding towards his daughter Rohinu The 
Aitareya BriUunapa (iii, 33 J describes this conduct of 
Ffajapatl as aArita or unprecedented and such as deserved 
to he severely noticed by the gods. Can we not herein 
discover the fact that thu sun was gradually receding 
towards Roliim, by the precession of the equinoxes ? The 

* Set Whitncy'i notes to the Siirva Siddlunta, liri 1 j., j: 105* 
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ancient priests, who observed the fact as they ’watched 
the Xakshatras at the commencement of the year, could 
not account for the change and they rightly and honestly 
believed that it was a great calamity that the sun or i’ra- 
jipati should thus follow an unprecedented course. I have 
previously referred to a verse fromGarga,' which says that 
if the UttarSyana commenced otherwise than from the 
asterism of Dhanishthi it foretold a great danger; and 
we may suppose that the Vedio Ary as similarly believed 
that if the sun ceased to commence tlio year from Orion, 
it was an unprecedented calamity. Prajapati, however, 
was punished for his unusual conduct and there the matter 
ended for the time being. I may also refer here to the 
ancient mode of deriving the word Rohini, The Arabs 
called it Al-Dabaran or " the follower ” evidently 
because it came next after the Krittikas. t But the 
Hindus called it Rohini, “the ascended'* inasmuch as 
they noticed that the sun gradually ran towards it in 
oldest days. It has been suggested that we should ex¬ 
plain the legend of Prajipati by reference to the daily 
rising of Kohint, Mrigashiras, and Rudra in succession. 
But this explanation hardly accounts for the fact why 
I'rappati was considered as literally running after 
Rohini in an unfirtctdenUd way. Surely we cannot suppose 
that the Ye die priests were ignorant of the fixed position 
of these constellations, and if so, we cannot account for 
the fact why they considered Trajapati as running after 
and thinking of living together with Rohini unless they 
had noticed the actual recession of the sun towards 


*Scc ssrj*r* t Chainter II, p+ 19* 

fSce Whitne^i nglei to SClr^'u Sid.* tiling., p L 1I5 
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Rolifrn owing to the equinoxes. The tradition of Prajiipati 
and Rudra is thus comparativeI}' speaking a later 
tradition though it seems to have been completely formed 
before the separation of the Greeks and the Ffcreis from 
the Indian Aryas. 

Gut the question, which w*as dropped at this time 
after punishing Prajapati, was again taken up when the 
equinox had receded to the Krittikas, The season had 
fallen back by one full month and the priests altered the 
year-beginning from the Phalguni to the Magha full- 
moon, while the list of the Xakshntras was made to 
commence from the Krittikas, instead of from Agra ha. 
yana, There is nothing surprising in the fact that the 
change should have been quietly introduced when we 
see that Yariihamihiru did the same in the fifth century 
after Christ when the Ashwini system was introduced.' 
The calendar was mainly used for the sacrificial pur¬ 
poses, and when the priests actually observed - that the 
sun was in the Krittikiis, and not in Mrig&shiras, when 
day and night were equal, they altered the com¬ 
mencement of the year to the Krittikas, especially as i 
was more convenient to do so at this time when the 
cycle of seasons had receded by one full month. The 
priests knew that the year commenced a month earlier in 
older days, but like Vrirafiamihtra they must have 
appealed more to the actual facts, as they saw them, 
and introduced the change without attempting to dis¬ 
cover its real cause. 

The Vedanga Jyotisha introduces the third change^ 
when Hie seasons had further fallen back, not by a month, 
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but by ;i fortnight It ms probably during this interval 
that the beginning of the month was altered froin the 
full-moon to the new-moon, and when this beginning nf 
the month was so altered, advantage was taken of the 
receding of the seasons by a fortnight, to commence the 
year with the new-moon in Dhanishtha as the t edlnga 
jyotisha has done, 

l*rom this the next recorded step is to Ashvini. 
There is, however, an interesting story related in the 
Makabhurata which evidently refers to an abortive 
attempt Lo reform the calendar when the seasons had 
again fallen back by a fortnight. In the 71st chapter of 
Adi par va we are told that Visvamitrs attempted to 
create a new world,* 1 and make the Xakshatrns com¬ 
mence with Shravana, instead of Dhanishtha, and the 
same story is alluded to in the Ashvainedha Paiva, 
chapter 44. The tradition can also be found in other 
Furanas where Yisvamilrn is represented as endeavouring 
to create a new celestial sphere. It appears, however, 
that he did not succeed, and the Kritti ha-system, as 
modified by the Vedaoga Jyotisha, continued to regulate 
the calendar until the list of the Xakshatras was quietly 
made to begin, as noticed in the third chapter, ’'".itb 
Ashvini in later times. 

We have thus an almost continuous record of the 
vear—beginning from the oldest time down to the pre- 

* Muhu, Adi, 7i, 34. 

’ivrn^ ^ fin* t *«r sr*rwrgr < 

qftTV ^*FTt ff: » 
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sent in the literature of India, and in the face of this 
evidence it is useless to indulge in uncertain speculations 
about the antiquity of the Vedas. I have already refer¬ 
red to the occurrence of the pilri-fiak'hti in Bhadrnpada 
as a relic of the time when the year commenced with 
the Phalgimi full-moon. Our ShrSvani ceremony appears 
to have been once performed in Bhiidrapada ( Mu mi tv. 
95); and as it marked the beginning of the rains, when 
the herbs appear anew ( Ashvakryana Grihya Sutra hi. 5. 
2 ), we can here trace the recession of the rainy season 
from Bhudrapada to Shravnint and from Shravana to 
Ashad ha (Sankbyuyana Brahmana i. 3 J and finally from 
As hud ha to Jyeshtha, as at present, thus fully corroborat¬ 
ing the recession of the beginning of the year 
or the winter solstice from Chaitm to Phalguna, from 
Phalguna to Magha, and from Mag ha to Paush. The 
evidence of the recession of the seasons is not, however, 
as complete as that of ill lie rent year-beginnings inas¬ 
much as there are various local causes besides the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes that affect the occurrence of the 
seasons. The seasons in the Central India and Central 
Asia cannot, for instance, be the same, and if the Ary as 
came into India from the North-West, the very change 
of locality must have caused a corresponding change in 
the seasons. The evidence of the change of seasons 
cannot therefore be supposed to be so reliable and con¬ 
clusive as that of the successive changes in the begin¬ 
ning of the year above mentioned. 

Lastly, there remains only one question to be con¬ 
sidered. Is the Vedic period here determined consist¬ 
ent with the traditions and opinions entertained about it 
byjhe ancient and modern scholars ? 1 think it is, I 
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have already referred to Lhu remarks of Prof* Wobsr 
who* though he regards the Krittika evidence as vague 
and uncertain, yet or geographical and historical grounds 
arrives at the conclusion that the beginnings of the Indian 
literature may he traced back to the time when the 
Indian and the Iranian Aryas lived together; and this 
opinion is confirmed by the fact that there are Yishts in 
the Zend A vest* which may be considered as " repro¬ 
ductions " of the Vo die hymns. Dr, Hatlg considers 
tbat this condition may be satisfied if we place the 
beginning of the Vedic Literature in 2400 13 . C.,* but he 
was not cognisant of the fact that vernal equinox can be 
shown to have been in Mrigashiras at the time when the 
Parsis and the Indians lived together. In the light of 
this new evidence, there is therefore no reasonable 
objection foi carrying the periods of the Vedic literature 
further back by over a thousands years or to about 4000 
IS. C. Tiiis period is further consistent with the fact 
that in 470 13 . C. Xanthos of Lydia considered Zoro¬ 
aster to linve lived about 600 years before the Trojan 
War ( about 1800 B. C.); T for according to our calcula¬ 
tion the Parsis must have separated from the Indian 
Aryas in the latter part of the Orion period, that is to 
say, between 3000 to 2500 13 . C.; while, if we suppose 
that the separation occurred at a considerably later 
date, a Greek writer in the fifth century before Christ 
would certainly have spoken of it as a recent event, 
Aristotle and Eudoxus have gone still further and placed 
the era of Zoroaster as much as 6000 to 5000 years before 

*[ir El jug's Intr. to Ait, Itr** p. 4*- 

fiSee hr, Haul's Essays fin Parsis p. 
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Phto. The number of years here given is evidently 
traditional, but we tan at any rate infer from it this 
much that at the time of Aristotle {about jao R C.) 
Zoroaster was considered to have lived at a very t emote 
period of antiquity; and if the era of Zoroaster is to tie 
consider fed so old, a fortiori, the period of the Vedas 
intist be older still. Then we have further to consider 
the fact that an epic poem was written in Greek in aliout 
900 or 1000 B. C. The language of this epic is so 
unlike that of the Yudic hymns that we must suppose it 
to have been composed Jong time aftei the Greeks left 
their ancient home and travelled westward. It is not, 
therefore, at all improbable that they separated 
after the formation of the legend? of Orion and 
before the vernal equinox was in the Krittikas 
that is, between 3500 to 3000 R C. Finally we 
can easily understand bow the a cutest and most learned 
of Indian theologians and scholars believed the Vedas 
to have come down to them from an unknown period of 
antiquity. A revelation need not necessarily be a midi, or 
without a beginning. The history of the Bibb and lire 
Korin shows us that a revelation can be conceived to be 
made at a particular period or time. If so, the mere fact 
that it is believed to be revealed does not account 
forth® opinion entertained by the Hindu theological 
writers that the Veda has come down to them from 
times beyond the memory of man. Some of these writers 
lived several centuries before Christ and it is quite 
natural to suppose that their opinions were formed from 
traditions current in their times, The periods of the 
Vedic antiquity we have determined render such an 
explanation highly probale. According to the Christian 
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theology, the world was created only about 4000 years 
before Christ; or, in other words, the notions of antiquity 
entertained by these Christian writers could not pro* 
bably go beyond 4000 13 . C. t and not being able to say 
anything about the period preceding it, they placed the 
beginning of the world at about 4000 13 - C. lhc Indian 
theologians may be supposed to have acted somewhat 
in the same manner- I have shewn that the most active 
of the Vedic period commenced at about 4000 B. C„ and 
there are grounds for carrying it back still further. The 
farm of the hymns might have been more or less modified 
in later times; but the matter remained the same at:d 
coming down from such a remote antiquity it coukl 
have been easily believed by Jaimint, P&ninT and the 
Brahmavadin of old to have been in existence almost 
from the beginning of the world, or rather the beginning 
of all known things, Wu can thus satisfactorily account 
for all the opinions and traditions current about the age 
of the Vedas amongst ancient and modern scholars in 
India and Europe, if we place the Vedic period at about 
4000 B. C., in strict accordance with the astronomical 
reference's and facts recoided in the ancient literature 
of India, When everything can thus be consistently 
explained, I leave it to scholars to decide whether the 
above period should or should not be accepted as 
determining, as correctly as it is possible to do under the 
circumstances, the oldest period oT Aryan civilization. 
It is the unerring clock of the heavens that has helped 
us in determining it, and it is, in my opinion, hardly 
probable to discover better means for the purposes. The 
evidence was in danger of being obliterated out of the 
surface of the heavens when the Greeks borrowed Alien 
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astronomical terminology from the Egyptians. lint it has 
fortunately escaped and outlived, not only this, but also 
another threatened attack when it was proposed in 
England and Germany to name the constellation of 
Orion after Nelson or Napoleon ns a mark of respect for 
these heroes. The bold and brilliant Orion, with his 
attendant Cams, preserves for us the memory of fat 
more important and sacred times in the history of the 
Aryan race. 


I 
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AGRAYANA AND ORION 

I have already stated in bTief my reasons fof pio- 
yisiorplly identifying Sfc, A gray ana with Gk. Owhn, 
and here 1 wish to examine the point more fully* not 
he cause my case rests upon it, but simply with a view 
to indicate the real nature of the objections that may be 
tir^ed against the proposed identification, If philologists 
are still inclined to hold that the identification is not 
even probable, we shall have to look for some other 
Aryan derivation! as the similarity- of the Eastern a*nd 
Western traditions of Orion is, in my opinion, too strong 
to be accidental. 

Agrayana is evidently derived from agra and ayma. 
Of these ay ana, which is derived from t\ to go, may be 
represented by i$n in Greek ; cf + Sk. dyits; GL aitht 5 k* 
comparative termination ( nom, sin,) fydu Ok. umi Sk. 
termination dyana f as in Gargyayam> Gk. iOn t as in 
Krzmiitor ‘tbe descendant of Kiono$\ The initial d In 
SL Agroyana may also become u in Greek \ as in Sk. 
^shayanOt Gk. Sk, dshu GL 6 kus. Sanskrit 

A gray ana may therefore be represented by Qrim In 
Greek* and we have now to see i i g may be dropped 
before t and Ogrsfm can be changed into Orion, It is a 
general phonetic rule in Teutonic languages that a guttu¬ 
ral may disappear before a liquid, whether initially or 
mtdialfy; cf. Ger* Eng. nait\ kagtl and haii\ rtgtn 

and rain\ Sk. Aravin Q P H. G. *v). Prof. Max Muller has 
extended the application of this rule to Latin and Grb'$k, 
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and Latin and French in his Lectures on the Science of 
Language, VoL 11 ., p. 309. He compares Latin pagaaus 
with French paien, Gk. litchnr, With Lat. {ana; and points 
out that on the same principle Intntn stands for luintn, 
exaiiMH for exagmeit* Jlamma for Jftigma. K. Brugmann 
(Com. Gr. L, §523,) would derive O. Jr. dr, Cymr. atr 
from *agro on tin} same principle. This shows that Sk. 
agra may be easily represented by dr in Teutonic 
languages. We may account for the change In two ways. 
Wo may either suppose that the final gutteral of a root 
is sometimes dropped before terminations beginning 
with a liquid and thus put tuc-min — ta-wvn, futg-men — 
fnl-mmi, /tag-men —fia-nun, ag ■ mttn — , ag-ra = 

«*ra (with compensation vowel lengthening; Bopp 
derives Sk. roman, a hair from rah-man growing, on the 
same principle }; or m may suppose that the change is in 
accordance with general phonetic rule winch sanctions 
the omission of a guttural before a liquid in such cases. 
Hut whichsoever explanation we adopt, there is no ques¬ 
tion ns to the change itself. It must not, however, be 
supposed the rule is an uninflexible one, and that a 
guttural must always bo dropped before a liquid; for we 
find that gutteral In such cases is often either retained 
or labia used, cf. Sk. grauau, O. Ir. brao, bro t (gen. 
broou ), Cymr. breuait; Sk. grind pit, O. Ir, gait . The 
proper rule to deduce from theso instances would there¬ 
fore he, that gr in Sanskrit may be represented by gr, 
br or / in Teutonic languages, and that all the three 
changes are possible. 

Can we not extend the rule to Greek and Sanskrit 7 
—is the next question we have to consider. 1 do not 
meiin to deny that there are phonetic rules which are 
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Vararuchi, in his Prnkrita Prakasha fl. 2, lays down that 
g in may be medially dropped as between Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, c. g,, Sk. sdgara, Pk, sd+ara; Sk. nagara, Pk. 
na*ar, eventually corrupted, into tiara as In Jun-tiara and 
other names of cities. This is, in fact, the same rule 
which] when applied to Teutonic languages, accounts for 
the change of scgtl into sail, nagel into nait and so on. 
Comparison of Avestic ligra with Mod. Per. Ur shows that 
a similar change may also take place between those 
languages. We may, therefore, fairly say that the rule 
about the omission of a guttural before a liquid obtains 
not only in Teutonic languages, but also between Greek 
and Latin, Latin and French, Sanskrit and Old Irish, 
Sanskrit and Prakrit and Avestic, and Modern Persian, 
In the face of these facts it would, I think, be unduly 
restricting the applicability of the phonetic rule if we 
refuse to apply it to Sanskrit and Greek. There is at any 
rate no a priori improbability in expecting that a similar 
change may Like place as between Greek and Sanskrit. 
Let us now see if there are any instances as between 
Greek and Sanskrit to support such a conclusion. 

Prof. Bonfey compare Sk. grdvan with Gk. laos 
( Lat lapis}', and Sk. g hr ana with Gk. ris. Firm. If this 
comparison is correct, boro at least we have two instances 
where a gutteral before r in Sanskrit is lost in Greek. It 
is sometimes labialized, as in Sk. krinatni, Gk. priami; Sk. 
guru, Gk. bams; and sometimes retained as it is, as istSk. 
hratu, Gk. krai ns; Sk. gras, Gk. grao, to swallow. From 
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these instances wa may therefore infer that as between 
Greek and Sanskrit, the initial guttcral in hr or gr in 
Sanskrit may be either retained as it is, or initialised or 
dropped in Greek.—the same rule which holds good- as 
shewn above, in Teutonic languages. It may he noticed 
here that while gtcivan becomes laos in Greek, it is 
hrmn in Old Irish, that is, while the initial g of a 
Sanskrit word is labia Used in Old Irish it is dropped in 
Greek, This shews that the initial hr oi gr in Sanskrit 
may be differently represented in different languages. 
Sanskrit hrimis, Lat. vermis, Gk. tlr/tip, and Sk. klif>ta> 
Avestic k^rcpla, Gk- taplog, may, I think also be regarded 
as further illustrations of the same rule. I know that the 
Connection between the words last quoted is still con¬ 
sidered doubtful, but that Is because the rule about the 
omission of a gutters! before a liquid, as between Greek 
and Sanskrit, is not yet recognised by scholars. If the 
examples I have given at the beginning of this paragraph 
are. however, sufficient to justify us in applying the rule 
to Greek and Sanskrit, the instances last cited may lie 
taken as further supporting the same view. 

With these instances before us, it would be un¬ 
reasonable to deny that the throe possible changes of hr 
and gr t which obtain in Teutonic languages, do not take 
place as between Greek and Sanskrit, at least initially 
and if these changes take place initially, analog? 1 at 
once suggests that they would also take place medially. 
At any rate there is no reason why they should not. 
It may be urged that a comparison of Pk. chakra with 
Gk, kukhts shews that a medial hr is retained as it is. 
Hut as pointed out above the argument is not conclusive- 
There may Ire cases where hr is retained as it is. But we 
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have seen that by the side of such cases, instances can 
be quoted where it is changed to pr or r initially; and 
we may expect the same threefold passible change 
medially. It is admitted that labialisation Lakes place 
medially, and we have there to see if there are any 
instances where a gutteinl is dropped before a liquid in 
the body of a word. K. Enigma mi tells us that 
at one period gn and gut came to be represented by « 
and m in Grkek; cf, gignnmm and ginomai, stugnes and 
stamt. Now this change in tht body of a word is exactly 
similar to that of agmmi into amen, and is evidently due 
to the same rule, which accounts for the latter change. 
Similarly Gk. a turns may lie compared with Sk, ajiia, and 
Gk. arims to Sk. aghr&na, But I do not lay much stress 
on tin'so inasmuch as those wards may be supposed to 
have been derived by the addition of the prefix alpha to 
the already existing Greek forms, and not directly ob¬ 
tained From Sankrit ajna and aghniud. The change of gig- 
itvmai into ginomai or of gignosko into ginosko cannot, 
however, be so accounted for, and if g before » is drop¬ 
ped in the body of a word, there is no reason why it 
should not be dropped before r on the analog)' of the 
phonetic rule given above. Works on philology do net 
give any more instances of such changes, but as obser¬ 
ved above, the attention of scholars does not appear to 
have been directed to this point. Otherwise I do not 
think it was difficult to discover the similarity between 
Gk. turns and Sk. takra. Takra is derived from (and: 
(' toig) to contract, to coagulate or curdle, and accord¬ 
ing to Kick the root is Indo-Germanic, It is an old 
Vedic root, and we have such expressions as dad hud 
at ana kti * coagulates (milk) with curds' in the Taitffriya 
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Sanhttl II. 5,5,5. Takra therefore literary means 'curdled 
milk'and not ‘curds mixed with water’as the word is 
understood in modern Sankrit. Now if we] suppose that 
tho rule, which sanctions the ommission of g or A before 
r 0T » in other languages, also holds good as between 
Greek- and Sanskrit, not only initially (as in grdvan and 
/aojj but also medially, as in gigmmai and ginnmai, 
SI;, takra may be easily identified with Gk. turns mean¬ 
ing 'cheese', Takra may thus be said to have retained 
its root moaning in Greek. Tnras is an old Greek word 
used in the Odyssey, and it has not yet been explained 
by anything in In do- German ic. Dr, Sc lira der,- therefore, 
records a suggestion that it should he derived from 
Turko Tataric turak. But if Sanskrit stSra and sar/us are 
found in Greek oros (whey) and eipftvt (butter), it Is not 
reasonable to suppose that turns alone was borrowed 
from a non-Aryan source. Takra in modem Sankrit 
means 'curds mixed with water and churned’ and perhaps 
it may be contended that wo cannot identify it with turos 
which means ‘cheese’, I have, however, shewn that takra 
etymologically means ’curdled milk’ and not 'curds 
dissolved in water* which is evidently its secondary 
meaning. Besides when we see that sdra which in Sans, 
krit denotes ‘curdled milk', has become aras = whey in 
Greek, and scram in Latin, there is nothing unusual if 
we find takra and turns used in slightly different senses 
in the two languages, I have already suggest¬ 
ed in the body of the essay that we may identify Sk. 
Skukra with Gk. Kufiris. Chakra^ ht&ios, Sfwkra^ 
Kukris, and takra — turns, may thus betaken to illustrate 
the application of the rule above discussed, regarding the 
three-fold change of At or gr,Q Greek and Sanskrit 
1 C 
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iind Instances have been already quoted to 
show that the rule hold r nitiatly as between Greek and 
Sanskrit, We may, therefore) conclude that the change 
of gignomat into ginotmi is not a solitary instance, and 
that as a general rule g may be dropped, labialized or 
retained before a liquid as between Greek ami Sanskrit 
whether at the beginning or in the body of a word, We 
might even discover further instances of the applicability 
of this rule; for, if takra is thus correctly identified with 
twos, we may, on the same principle identify Sk. agra 
with Gk. oros, meaning top summit. It was impossible 
to represent Sanskrit agra by a separate Greek 
word otherwise. It could not be represented by agros 
in Greek as the latter word corresponded to Sk. ajra, 
a field; nor can og/a be changed to akris which repre¬ 
sented Sk, nshri, Sanskrit agra, therefore, naturally 
came to be represented by aros, Oros, meaning top or 
summit, has not yet been satisfactorily derived in any 
other way. 

It will be seen from the above that we have suQi- 
cieiit grounds to hold that the rule about the omission of 
a guttural before a liquid, whether initially or medially 
applies to Greek and Sanskrit in the same way as it does 
to other languages; and if so, Sk. Agraynna can be re¬ 
presented by Orion in Greek. 

I have already quoted Brugmann to show that 'agra 
becomes dr or aer in Teutonic languages. Now further 
comparing Lat. Integra, integer with Fr. entitr; Gk. 
dakrtt, Goth- lagr with Eng, tear, pagan with pitiett and 
regen with rain, we are led to infer Lhat where k or £is 
drop ped before r or a liquid we may expect two conti¬ 
guous vowels, probably because this gr is at first option- 
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illy altered into gtr or gar. We can now understand why 
Orion was sometimes spelt as Oarion; and the existence 
of this double form confirms, in my opinion, the deriva¬ 
tion above suggested. As for Orion alone we might 
derive it from oros, limit, or H spring, and ion-, going 
thus, giving the same meaning, viz., the limit or the 
beginning of the year or spring, as A gray a it a in Sanskrit. 
But this does not account for the double form —Orion 
and Oarion —unless the latter be taken for 3 poetic or a 
dialectic variation of Orion. I, therefore, prefer to derive 
the word from Sanskrit Agrayana. 
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